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‘  By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
^  ^yiermakm  Post  Reporter 

Hid  cabinet  yesterday  mads  Ariel 
Sharon  a  member  of  two  cabinet 
committees  with  important- 

^"S"8  411,85  bul  datively  little 

Tunning 

.•He -was  put  onto  the  Ministerial 
Security  Committee  and  the  steer¬ 
ing.;  committee  for  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  both 
of  yhOse  responsibUhies  are  related 
to  his. former  functions  as  minister 
ofjjefence  which  were  transferred 
to  Prime  Minister  Menachecn  Begin 
a  week  ago  following  the  Kahan 
commission  Teport. 

.Th'ei'Mimsterial  Security  Commit- 
tec  .  includes  three-quarters  of  the 
cabinet,  and; is  an  unwieldy  body 
which  rarely  meets  more  than  once 
a  month,  since  Begin  prefers  to  set¬ 
tle  important  issues  either  with  two 
or^three  top  colleagues,  or  in  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole. 

A  cabinet  source  said  that  Sharon 
could  hot  possibly  play  a  dominant 
role  cni:  the'  Ministerial  Security 
Committee/  but' at  -the  same  time 
could,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  con¬ 
tribute  some  valuable  insight. 


e  power 


Another  cabinet  source  said  he 
“did  not  think  that  tbe  various 
ministers  responsible  for  their 
separate  fields  of  activity  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  would  relinquish  any 
part  of  their  responsibility  or  con¬ 
trol  to  Sharon.” 

The  steering  committee  on  the 
Lebanese  negotiations  has  met 
three  times  in  the  last  three  weeks 
to  settle  questions  of  general  princi¬ 
ple.. 

Apart  from  Begin,  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  and 
(previously)  Sharon,  this  body  also 
includes  Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  and  Deputy  Premier  Simha 
Ehrlich. 

Sharon  is  no  longer  on  the  two- 
man  team  of  defence  minister  and 
.  foreign  minister  which  monitors  the 
day-by-day  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  replaced  by 
Begin,  who  in  turn  will  hand  over  to 
the  next  defence  minister. 

A  cabinet  source  said  there  was 
no  prospect  that  Sharon  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  the  secret  con¬ 
tacts  with  Lebanese  figures  which 
he  had  set  up  while  he  was  defence 
minister. 

(Continued  on  back  page) 


Labour  decries  positions  for  Sharon 
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Post  Political  Correspondent 
TEL"  AVIV.  —  Opposition 
spokesmen  were  flabbergasted  by 
yesterday's  cabinet  decision  to  in¬ 
clude  Ariel  Sharon  in  the  cabinet 
security  committee  and  the  cabinet 
negotiating  team  with  Lebanon. 

Labour  Party  secretary-general 
Haim  B  ar-Lev  said  that  the  decision 
was  “adding  insult  to  injury.” 
Former- justice  minister  Haim 
Zadok  said  that  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  behaving  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  this  was  "morally  and 
politically  indefensible.” 

Shinui  chairman  Aranon  Rubens- 
tcin.  who  had  led  the  campaign  in 
.the.  Knesset,  to  set  up  die  Kahan 
commission  of  inquiry,  charged  that 
the  cabinet  was  “diluting  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  commission,."  He  told 


The  Jerusalem  Post  that  this  was 
done  in  two  stages:  first,  by  leaving 
Sharon  in  the  cabinet,'  and  second, 
by  letting  him  play  a  part  in  precise¬ 
ly  those  policy-making  areas  where 
the  commission  had  found  him  at 
fault  Shinui  will  seek  a  Knesset  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  matter,  he  said. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  night. 
Peace  Now  said  that  the  decision  to 
allow  Sharon  to  remain  in  tbe 
Ministerial  Security  Committee  and 
the  negotiations  with  Lebanon 
steering  committee  “makes  a 
mockery  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Kahan  commission  report  and  of  the 
government  decision  to  cany  it  out 
in  full.” 

Peace  Now  called  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  honour  (he  spirit  of  the 
report  by  seeing-  that  Sharon  is 
ousted  from  eveiy  public  post. 


Mystery  shots  in  Tel  Aviv 


Mil  man,  wound  two  others 
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By  MICHAL  YTJDfiLMAN 
-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Three  men  were  shot 
on  Rehov  Ussishkin  early  yesterday 
evening,  one  of  them  fatally,  by  a 
gunman  who  late  last  night  was  still 
at  large. 

-Police  launched  a  massive 
manhunt  in  the  area,  but  as  of  press 
time  last  night  police  indicated  they 
still  had  no  clue  to  the  gunman's 
identity.  Police  would  only  say  that 
the  three  men  had  all  been  shot  by  a 
.22  calibre  pistol,  and  would  not 
speculate  on  whether  the  three  were 
victims  of  a  single  attack  or'  had 
been  shot  in  separate  incidents. 

'  At  6:45  p.m.  Michael  Orlov,  36^ 
of  94  Rehov  Ussishkin,  was  shot  in 
the  hand  while  walking  down  tbe 
street.  He  entered  a  neighbour's 
apartment  and  asked  her  to  call  an 
ambulance,  when  ibe  ambulance  ar¬ 


rived,  the  medical  team  found 
Ya’acov  Alterovich,  36,  lying  on  the 
pavement  "outside,  a  few  houses 
down  the  road,  with  a  bullet  in  the 
.chest  He  was  transferred  to  Ichilov 
Hospital,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Shmuel 
Gaver,  57,  of  100  Rehov  Ussishkin, 
felt  unwell  while  walking  home  and 
told  his.  wife  to  call  an  ambulance, 
suspecting  that  he  bad  suffered' a 
heart-attack.  She  went  downstairs 
to  find  an  ambulance  already  there, 
its  team  treating  Alterovich  and 
Orlov.  . She  called  the  doctor,  who 
found  that  Gaver  had  a  bullet  in  his 
back. 

Alterovich  who  is  survived  by  his 
wife  worked  for  a  brokerage  firm. 
Police  do  hot  suspect  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  his  professional  ac- 
(Cotttinaed  on  Page  2,  Col.  I) 


An  Israel  Navy  Dabur-dass  patrol  boat  Tires  a  salvo  of  captured  Katyusha  rockets  yesterday 
during  an  exercise  somewhere  off  (he  country  's  coast.  The  Soviet-made  130mm.  rockers  have  a 
range  of  nearly  nine  kilometres.  fz«  Roger.  Camera  2} 


PLO  moderate  quits  Algiers  parley 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
and  agencies 


issam  Sartawi,  one  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization's 
leading  moderates,  walked  out  of 
the  Palestine  National  Council 
yesterday,  claiming  that  the  radical 
members  of  the  PLO's  parliament- 
in-exile  had  too  much  of  a  say  in  its 
current  meeting. 


Speaking  to  reporters  in  Algiers, 
where  the  PNC  is  meeting,  Sartawi 
said  that  PNC  Speaker  Kbaled 
Fahoum  had  not  given  him  the  floor 
in  plenum  meetings,  while  radical 
members  had  spoken  for  hours.  Sar¬ 
tawi,  known  for  his  many  contacts 
with  Israeli  leftists,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  moderate  members 
of  the  PNC  and  had  recently  said 
the  body  should  recognize  Israel. 

There  has  been  much  jockeying 
for  positions  in  this  PNC  meeting, 
which  is  regarded  as  critical  for  the 
future  political  course  of  the  PLO. 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  has  been 
trying  to  push  through  a  view  that, 
while  condemning  U.S.  peace  plans, 
would  allow  him  to  continue 
negotiating  with  the  Americans 
through  Jordan.  Radical  members 
of  the  organization,  aware  of  the 
need  to  end  the  session  with  a  show 
of  unanimity,  have  been  trying  to 
drag  the  consensus  towards  a 
resolution  which  would  not  give 


Arafat  any  room  for  maneuvering  in 
his  negotiations. 

Arafat's  camp  reportedly  holds 
the  view  that  while  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  peace  plan  far 
from  satisfies  Palestinian  demands, 
only  the  Americans  can  wring  con¬ 
cessions  from  Israel. 

Recent  unconfirmed  reports  from 
the  council  meeting  said  that  the 
Palestinians  had  tried  to  court  U.S. 
interest  through  Austrian  Chancel¬ 
lor  Bruno  Kreisky.  In  a  recent  trip 
to  Washington,  Kreisky  reportedly 
tried  to  sound  out  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  views  on  the  conditions  the 
Americans  would  demand  before 
they  agree  to  negotiate  directly  with 
the  PLO.  The  U.S.  terms  were  ap¬ 
parently  unacceptable  to  the 
Palestinians  and  Kreisky  returned 
to  Vienna  empty-handed.  Kreisky’s 
main  contact  with  the  PLO  has  been 
through  Sartawi. 

Sartawi's  walkout  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  mainline  ap¬ 
proach  of  Arafat,  which  favours  in¬ 
direct  and  cautious  negotiations, 
has  been  defeated.  Sartawi’s  com¬ 
plaints  against  Fahoum  confirms  an 
-impression  Trom  agency  reports  that 
the  radicals  have  monopolized  the 
plenum.  But  there  has  been  some 
speculation  that  the  radicals  were 
allowed  to  sound  off  their  views  in 
the  general  debate,  which  ended 
yesterday,  to  make  it  easier  for  the 


Arafat  camp  to  bring  off  the  kind  of 
final  resolution  it  wants. 

Sartawi's  reported  call  for  open 
recognition  of  Israel  —  which  he 
says  is  in  any  case  implicit  in  the 
PLO's  endorsement  of  a  Soviet 
Middle  East  peace  plan  in  1981  — is 
not  at  all  what  the  Arafat  camp  has 
in  mind.  Even  the  most  moderate 
members  of  the  camp,  before  and 
during  the  meeting,  talked  in  terms 
of  a  final  PNC  resolution  that  would 
do  no  more  than  signal  to  Jordan's 
King  Hussein  and  the  Americans 
that  the  Palestinians  are  willing  to 
consider  diplomatic  action  under 
American  aegis. 

Sartawi  appeared  bitter  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  radicals  during  the 
general  debate.  "They  speak  on 
behalf  of  Libya,  yet  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  address  the  council  for  two 
hours  or  more  while  1  am  denied  the 
floor”  he  said. 


“It  is  outrageous  that  these 
marathon  orations  depict  lust  year’s 
events  In  Lebanon  as  a  ‘glorious  vic¬ 
tory*  for  the  Palestinians,  whereas  In 
fact  they  were  a  major  defeat,  a  dis¬ 
aster  and  a  deep  tragedy.*’ 

He  added  sarcastically s  “If 
Lebanon  was  a  victory,  then  what  the 
PLO  needs  Is  more  snch  victories,  so 
we  will  all  end  op  sitting  in  the  FIJI 
Islands  talking  abort  a  rotation  to  the 
Middle  East  problem.” 


500  Moslems  butchered  in  India 


NELLIE,  India  (Reuter).  —  At  least 
500  villagers,  many  of  them  women 
and  children,  were  killed  by  fren¬ 
zied  tribesmen  on  Friday  in  central 
Assam,  local  Indian  officials  said 
here  yesterday. 

Sixteen  villages  were  wiped  out  in 
the  attack  on  hundreds  of  im¬ 
migrant  families,  mostly  Moslems 
from  Bangladesh,  living  in  the  rug¬ 
ged  central  Nowgong  district  of  the 
northeast  Indian  state. 

Police  said  they  had  collected  200 
bodies,  and  several  hundred  more 
were  lying  in  fields  where  they  were 
cut  down  by  the  tribesmen  using 
bows  and  arrows,  axes,  guns. 


At  least  ISO  corpses,  many  with 
gaping  wounds  and  covered  in  mud, 
were  left  lying  in  open  land  and 
amid  the  debris  of  charred  villages. 

Al  least  300  people  had  died 
before  the  latest  killings  as  violence 
stemming  from  an  anti-immigrant 
campaign  by  hardline  Assamese 
Hindus  spread  through  the  region. 

The  Assamese  object  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  immigrants,  mostly  Moslems 
from  Bangladesh,  on  the  electoral 
register  for  the  local  assembly  elec¬ 
tions,  but  the  clashes  escalated  into 
a  wider  conflict,  drawing  in  tribal 
groups  from  the  rice-growing 
Brahmaputra  Valley. 


They  want  the  immigrants,  whom 
they  accuse  of  taking  over  land  and 
■jobs,  to  be  disenfranchised  and 
deported. 

The  villages,  many  on  the  high 
banks  of  a  muddy  stream,  were  sur- 
( Confirmed  oa  Page  3} 


No  casualties  in  Israeli-held  zones 

More  than  100 


said  dead  in 


Lebanon  snow 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

More  than  100  people  have 
reportedly  frozen  to  death  in 
blizzards  in  Lebanon  and  off  the 
Lebanese  coast  yesterday. 

The  Lebanese  army  and  the 
civil-  defence  were  also 
searching  for  hundreds  of 
Lebanese  civilians  and  soldiers 
believed  to  be  trapped  in  the 
snow,  as  over  300  people  were 
reported  missing. 

According  to  Lebanon's  Christian 
radio  station,  two  of  tbe  persons 
found  frozeo  to  death  In.  aa 
automobile  yesterday  were  the 
Japanese  ambassador  and  Ids  driver. 

Israeli  military  sources  said  there 
had  been  no  casualties  in  the  Israeli- 
controlled  zones.  The  IDF  said  the 
Beirut- Damascus  highway  was  open 
to  all  travellers,  but  there  were  no 
reports  as  to  whether  side  roads  in 


the  region  were  open. 

IDF  soldiers  who  are  expected  to 
spend  some  30  per  cent  of  their  time 
outdoors  were  issued  extra  warm 
clothing. 

Police  said  four  Lebanese  soldiers 
died  while  rescuing  marooned  vic¬ 
tims,  adding  that  more  than  170 
other  motorists  were  believed  still, 
trapped  in  the  blizzard  on  the 
Beirut-Damascus  highway. 

The  command  of  Lebanon’s  mul¬ 
tinational  peace-keeping  force  has 
asked  at  President  Amin  Jemayel's 
request  both  the  Syrian  and  the 
Israeli  armies  to  help  Lebanese 
rescue  teams  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  Syrians  sent  in  Alpine 
units  and  the  Israelis  illuminated  the 
blizzard  scene  with  flares  during  the 
night,  according  to  police. 

Gale  winds,  meanwhile,  sent  two- 
metre  waves  lashing  at  the  ancient 
Lebanese  coastal  town  of  Byblos,  30 
kilometres  north  of  Beirut,  when: 
four  people  drowned- 


Only  brief  let-up  seen 
in  wintry  weather 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
BEIT  DAG  AN.  —  The  stormy 
weather  of  the  past  three  days  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ease  up  slightly  today  and 
to  clear  up  tomorrow  —  but  will 
return  in  full  force  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week. 

This  was  the  forecast  of  duty 
weatherman  Eliezer  Danziger  al  the 
metereologfcal  centre  here  last 
night.  He  said  there  should  be  some 
bright  weather  tomorrow,  but  the 
rains  are  set  to  return  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  to  continue  for  several 
more  days. 

The  snow  in  tbe  hilly  regions  will 
most  probably  not  be  melted  by  the 
brief  fine  spell,  but  the  rain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  might  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  lower  temperatures, 
Danziger  said. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  municipal 
emergency  services  were  still 


standing  by  late  last  night  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  snow,  although  most  of 
the  snow  which  fell  yesterday  was 
washed  away  by  rain. 

The  city  opened  its  emergency 
snow  headquarters  in  a  building  in 
Rehov  Coresh  in  the  afternoon,  but 
with  a  reduced  staff,  as  no  snow  had 
accumulated.  But  it  had  informed 
dozens  of  staffers  from  all  relevant 
city  departments  to  report  for  duty 
if  tiie  snow  stuck  to  the  ground. 

Following  reports  from  hospitals 
in  Jerusalem  that  a  number  of  resi¬ 
dents  bad  suffered  broken  bones 
from  falls,  the  municipality  called 
on  Jerusalemites  to  walk  carefully  if 
they  have  to  go  out. 

There  were  10  cases  of  flooded 
apartments,  all  in  older  and  lower 
neighbourhoods.  One  family  had  to 
be  sent  to  a  hotel. 


(Qmtfaned  m  Page  2.  CoL  1) 


AH,  Sasson  discuss  Lebanon  and  Taba 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  Foreign 
Minister  Kamal  Hassan  All  met 
Israeli  Ambassador  Moahc  Sasson 
yesterday  to  discuss  bilateral  and 
Lebanese  issues,  officials  said. 

The  officials  said  the  45-minute 
discussion  dealt  with  the  talks  in¬ 
volving  Lebanon,  Israel  and  the 


U.S.  on  a  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanon. 

They  also  raised  the  issue  of 
Tabs,  the  coastal  strip  in  Sinai  over 
which  both  countries  claim 
sovereignty. 

The  officials  gave  no  further 
details. 
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European  police  crack  anti-Semitic  terror  gang 
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PARIS  (JTA).  —  West  German, 
British  and  French  police  forces  are 
cooperating  in  investigating  a  series 
of  murderous  anti-Semitic  attacks 
believed  carried  oui  by  a  gang  of 
Germhn  neo-Nazis. 

"Five  of  the  gang  members  are 
already  under  arrest,  three  in  West 
Germany  and  two  in  Britain,  and 
Frankfurt  police  yesterday  said  they 
are  hunting  for  the  sixth. 

The  West  European  police  forces . 
believe  the  gang  might  have  carried 
out  the  August  9  attack  on  the  Jo 
Gcrtdenberg  restaurant  in  Pans  that 
;  tilled  Six  people  and  wounded  22, 
and  might  also  be  responsible  for 
:  anti-Semitic  attacks  in  Vienna, 

Berlin  and  London.  * 

The  first  three  terrorists.  Dieter 
Sporieder  22,  Hans-Peter  Frass  22 


and  Helge  Blasche  40,  were  ar¬ 
rested  hik  Tuesday  in  Frankfurt. 
Acting  on  a  tip-off  from  a  suspicious 
neighbour,  police  searched  the 
three  men’s  hideout  where,  they 
found  arms  and  explosives. 

At  the  request  of  the  West 
German  government,  British  police 
on  Friday  arrested  two  other 
suspected  neo-Nazis  in  Poole  in  the 
south  of  England.  Walt^JCexel  and 
Ulrich  TiUmann,  both  Germans,  are 
to  appear  today  before  a  London 
magistrate  to  start  extradition, 
proceedings.  . 

French  and  Belgian  police  of¬ 
ficers  were  due  to  arrive  in  London 
last  night  to  question  the  men.  The 
Belgians  suspect  they  might  have  . 
-been  involved  in  the  attack  on  a, 
Brussels  synagogue  last  summer. 


Three  of  the  arrested  men,  Frass, 
Kexel  and  TiUmann,  all  belonged  to 
the  neo-Nazi  “Defence  Sports 
Groups”  whose  leader,  Karl-Heinz 
Hoffmann,  has  been  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Israeli"  publisher 
Shiomo  Levin  and  his  companion 
Frida  Poeschke  in  1980. 


"The  group,  outlawed  in  1980  by 
the  West  German  government,  was 
notorious  for  "its  rabid  anti-Semitism 
and  its  “wax  games”  during  which 
members  wore  swastika  arm  bands 
and  underwent  paramilitary  train¬ 
ing. 


ing  at  a  PLO  base  in  Lebanon  in 
1981. 

The  West  European  police  say 
that  if  their  suspicions  are  correct, 
the  arrests  could  unravel  the  series 
of  bloody  anti-Semitic  attacks  in 
Western  Europe  over  the  last  few 
years.  One  French  investigator  said 
Kexel,  the  terrorist  held  in  Britain, 
seemed  similar  to  the  composite 
picture  of  one  of  the  Paris  killers. 


The  West  German  authorities 
believe  the  gang  also  carried  out 
anti-American  attacks. 


West. German  and  British  new¬ 
spapers  said  two  of  the  neo-Nazis 
belonged  to  another  extremist 
organization  and  that  one  af  them, 
Frass,  had  undergone  military  train- 


Tbe  Italian  police  have  also  been 
contacted  concerning  the 
machinegun  attack  at  the  Rome 
synagogue  last  October  in  which  a 
two-year-old  Jewish  child  was  kil¬ 
led. 


NEWSBEAT/The  Gaza  Connection— H 


«kve  marketf  funnels  6,000  illegal  workers  daily 


By  JOAN  BORSTEN 
CAM  on  a  recent  Friday,  morn- 
stUl  so  dark  that  drivers  are  us- 
XT  taidligta-  We  rfy  Ja M 
aov  Yehuda  Hsywut  in  seare^ 
what  locals  callously  call  the 


Shuk  Ha'amiim,  The  Slave  Market 
~  a  taxi  stop  that  serves  as  an  unof¬ 
ficial  official,  "meeting  place  for 
Gazans  without  work  permits  in 
search  of  short-term  jobs  and 
Israelis  in  need  of  manual  (abdurets 


for  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  al  least  10  such  “labour 
exchanges”  in  the  Greater  Tel  Aviv 
area  frequented  by  as  many  as  6,000 
Gazans  a  day. 


KAD1MOR  Ltd.,  KADIMA 


Leading  manufacturer  and  exporter  of 


las 


T!  W-lilL 


garments 


of  finest  entrefino  and  other  sheepskin  qualities 
uetie  "contact'  with  welf  estibiished  agente/im^rtem 
for  Scandinavia.  West  Germany  and  the  USA. 


To  arrange  an  appointroenL  piease  phone  053-99207 


A  few  blocks  west  of  Sderot 
Yerushalayim,  the  photographer 
spots  several  parked  Peugot  and 
Mercedes  taxis,  all  bearing  the  tell- 
tale  silver  licence  plates  that  iden¬ 
tify  a  vehicle  as  being  registered  in 
the  Gaza  Strip;  an  additional 
Hebrew  tetter  further  pinpoints  the 
precise  town  or  refugee  camp. 


-  In  the  next  hour,  several  "dozen 
more  taxis,  as  well  as  a  few  buses 
(some  with  Israeli  licence  plates) 
■  and  private  cars  will  pull  over  to  the 
curb,  usually  to  disgorge  more  pas¬ 
sengers  than"  they  are  entitled  to 
carry;  -This  "being  a  Friday,  we  are 
told,'traffie^ is. lighter  than. usual. 


In  the  wooded  pork  between  the 
cabs,  several  dozen  Arab  men  hud¬ 
dle  around  a  campfire.  Most  left 
their  homes  in  the  Strip  two  to  three 
hours  earlier.  We  call  them  Gazans, 
but  actually  they  are  refugees  from 
the  southern  regions  of  Mandatory 
Palestine  who  iled  to  the  Strip  in 
1948.  Or  their  sons.  They  speak 
Hebrew  with  varying  degrees  of 
fluency.  Their  Arabic  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  accent  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Egyptians  who 
ruled  them  from  1948-1967,  as  has 
(heir  manner.* 


In  age,  the  workers  range  from  16 
to  52.  Young  Bassam,  a  resident  of 
the  Jaboliya  refugee  camp,  says  that 
since  turning  12  he  has  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  the  Jaffa  labour 
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Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  for  f  rankfurt. 
on  a  seven-day  visit  to  West  Germany  on 
behalf  of  Israel  Bonds. 


BRIEF  LET-UP 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Dozens  of  older  trees  fell 
dangerously  into  streets  and  on 
sidewalks,  and  the  municipality  sent 
out  'teams  ttf'fctearlheiit. . 


The :  army 1  was  prepared  to  -dear 
'  roads  in'ease  of  heavy'  snowfall'and 


50  city  .  snowplows  were  also 
readied. 

The  Tel  Aviv  -  Jerusalem  train 
did  not  set  out  yesterday  morning, 
after  the  railway  bridge  at  Rosh 
Ha’ayin  was  flooded.  Later  in  the 
day  the  train  was  able  to  proceed  as 
scheduled. 

There  were  also  heavy  rains  all 
over  Galilee  yesterday,  causing 
some  damage  to  the  roads.  Farmers 
were  unable  to  work  in  the  fields  for 
the  third  successive  day. 


MYSTERY 


(Con tamed  from  Page  One) 

tivities  and  the  shooting.  In  addition 
there  is  no  connection  between  the 
three  men  who  were  shot. 

Neither  the  persons  involved,  nor 
any  of  the  neighbours  heard 
gunshots  during  the  incident,  which 
occurred  in  heavy  rain. 

A  special  police  investigation 
team  headed  by  Rav-Pakad  Rafael 
Turgeman  of  the  Yarkon  sub¬ 
district  is  investigating. 


TREMOR.  —  A  tremor  measuring 
4.8  on  the  Richter  scale  shook 
Greece's  western  Peloponnese 
yesterday,  causing  panic  but  no 
casualties  or  damage. 


TevtcrdaT's  Yesterday "»  Tmtat'c 


Tove  Nielsen,  chairwoman  of  a 
visiting  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament,  yesterday  visited 
Jerusalem's  Wi/o  babj  home  in  the 
companj  of  Raya  Savidor.  wife  or 
(he  Knesset  Speaker.  Nieisen  left 
for  home  vesierdav  afternoon. 
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Shamir:  Syria  gives  no  sign 
that  it  will  withdraw  troops 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post.  Reporter 

There  are  no  indications  that 
Syria  intends  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Lebanon,  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  told  the  cabinet 
yesterday. 

This  leads  to  concern  that  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  will 
be  harder  to  achieve  than  was 
originally  believed.  Shamir  said  in  a 
briefing  on  the  state  of  the 
Lebanese  negotiations. 

Progress  has  been  made  with  the 
Lebanese  delegation  in  drafting  the 
language  of  a  number  of  sections  of 
the'  planned  agreement  with 
Lebanon,  Shamir  said.  However, 
differences  between  the  countries 
hud  not  vet  been  resolved  in  various 


important  spheres.  * 

Shamir  said  the  agreement  on 
language  reached  at  the  lower  level 
would  soon  have  to  be  cleared 
between  the  ministers  in  charge  in 
both  governments  through  the  in¬ 
termediary  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib. 

The  round  of  talks  due  to  be  held 
in  Netanya  today  has  been  post¬ 
poned  because  of  bad  weather. 

However,  Habib  will  meet  with 
the  Israeli  delegates  again  today  as 
he  did  yesterday  and  on  Friday. 

The  differences  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon  are  over  the  anti- 
terror  posts  in  Southern  Lebanon, 
the  functions  of  UNIFTL,  and  the 
movement  of  people  and  Ijobds 
between  the  two  countries. 


Body  of  Em  Gedi  hiker 
found  at  bottom  of  cliff 


By  UORA  MORIEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERS  HE  BA.  —  The  body  of 
Segen  Or  Han,  22,  was  found  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  bottom  of  a  50- 
meire  cliff  near  Ein  Gedi's  Naha) 
Arugot.^ 

The  body  was  spotted  by  a  team 
of  soldiers  using  long-range  field 
glasses  from  a  nearby  cliff,  and  was 
retrieved  by  a  military  helicopter. 

Han  was  a  paratrooper  in  the 
regular  army  and  was  due  to  end  his 
service  today.  He  set  out  alone  on 
Thursday  morning  for  a  day-long 
hike,  equipped  with  topographical 
maps  of  the  Ein  Gedi  area. 

A  friend  reportedly  warned  him 
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Former  Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  car  was  left  out  iiMhe  eoM. 
outside  the  Prime"  Minister’s'office  during  the  Ca bluer  tneetldjg”fh is1 
morning  —  and  in  a  short  time  became  covered  with  ice. 

(Rahamim  Yisraeli) 


Released  Israeli  tells  of 
interrogation  in  Mozambique 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

An  Israeli  who  spent  nearly  three 
months  in  a  Mozambique  prison 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
questioned  by  a  Cuban  interrogator 
and  turned  away  by  South  African 
border  authorities  after  his  release 
because  he  had  no  visa  or  money. 

Amikam  Efrati,  27,  was  turned 
over  to  Israeli  diplomats  in 
Swaziland  on  Saturday  and 
described  his  ordeal  in  telephone  in¬ 
terviews  with  Israel  Radio  and 

Ma'ariv. 

He  said  he  was  interrogated  by  a 
Cuban  security  man,  who  accused 
him  of  gathering  data  on  Mozam¬ 
bican  and  Cuban  military  move¬ 
ments  in  the  East  African  country, 
and  was  kept  for  20  days  in  a  tiny 
cell,  in  which  he  could  only  lie  down 
with  his  legs  folded. 

However,  he  said  he  was.  never 
beaten  or  tortured,  received 
reasonable  nourishment  and  was 
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treated  in  a  hospital  when  he  caught 
a  fever. 

Efrati  said  that  last  Wednesday  he 
was  put  on  a  train  to  Pretoria,  but 
was  turned  away  at  the  border 
because  he  had  no  visa  or  money.  UI 
wept,  1  begged  them  not  to  send  me 
back  into  that  hell,  but  it  didn't 
help.  I  spent  the  night  in  a  South 
African  jail  and  was  sent  back  to 
Maputo,  the  Mozambique  capital, 
the  next  day,”  he  told  Ma'ariv. 

Efrati  is  expected  to  return  home  ] 
to  Kibbutz  Ein  Zivan  on  the  Golan 
Heights  at  the  end  of  this  week  or 
the  beginning  of  next  week.  The 
kibbutz,  is  preparing  a  huge 
welcome  for  him. 

His  mother,  liana  Efrati,  who 
lives  in  Haifa,  has  promised  that  she 
win  give  a  party  for  all  those  who 
helped  free  her  son.  The  Jerusalem 
Post  has  learned  that  MK  Uri  Sabag 
appealed  to  friends  in  the  French 
Socialist  Party  to  help  secure 
Efrati’ s  release,  and  that  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  that  party  recently  visited 
Mozambique.  Daniel  RosoLio  MK 
was  also  reported  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  securing  his  release. 


Sooth  Africa  attack 
kills  96  SWAPO  men 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter).  — 
"South  African  forces  have  launched 
more  anti-guerrilla  operations  in 
Namibia  (South  West  Africa)  after 
killing  96  insurgents  there  in  recent 
days,  a  military  spokesman  said 
yesterday. 

The  announcement  of  the  guerril¬ 
la  casualties  Saturday  night  came  a 
day  after  Foreign  Minister  Pik 
Botha  said  South  African  and 
officials 


Angolan  officials  would  probably 
meet  in  the  Cape  Verde  islands  this 
week  to  discuss  a  possible  cease-fire'] 
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Build  Tour  House  in  Arad  —  Plots  Still  Available 


A  number  of  plots  are  still  available  for  allocation  under  the  above  scheme.  These  plots  m 11  be  offered 
to  the  public,  on  the  basis  of  the  updated  value  of  the  land  and  cost  of  development  woric.  All  other 
conditions  are  as  published  in  the  prospectus,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  notice. 


These  plots  will  be  offered  ol  a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  starting  at  10  ajn.  on.  Monday, 
February  28,  1983 

At  this  tame,  a  draw  will  be  held  among  those  who  have  come  to  register  for  a  plot. 

When  registering  (at  the  offices  of  the  Israel  Lands  Administration)  a  deposit  of  IS  20 ,000  Is  to  be  made 
by  banker's  cheque,  this  being  an  advance  on  the  ground  rent 

Additional  details  are  available  from  the  district  office  of  the  Administration  in  Beersheba  (Rehov  Ben 
Zvi,  above  Plamei  Yahalom),  _ _ 


This  notice  is  in  effect  until  May  28,  1983 


W.:.  ~ 


that  the  route  he  intended  taking 
-  was  dangerous  and  urged  him  to 
change  his  mind.  But  Han  apparent¬ 
ly  stuck  to  his  plan. 

More  than  500  schoolchildren 
joined  nature  reserve  officials, 
police  and  soldiers  combing  the 
area  yesterday.  Han’s  body  was 
found  after  eight  hours  of  searching. 

Han.  who  came  from  Jerusalem, 
is  survived  by  his  mother,  sister  and 
two  brothers. 

Nature  Reserves  Authority 
spokesman  Ya’acov  Shmul  yester¬ 
day  asked  all  hikers  in  the  desert 
area,  where  flash  floods  are  com¬ 
mon,  to  register  their  planned 
routes  with  the  Nature  Reserves 
Authority  in  the  area. 


Attending  the  annual  ceremony  yesterday  to  commemorate  the  IDF  fallen  whose  place  of  burial 
is  not  known,  were  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  (second  from  left)*  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  (on  his  left)  and  then,  in  order.  Chief  of  Staff  Rafael  Eitan,  Chief  Rabbi  Sfalomo  Goreo, 
and  former  chief  of  staff  Mordechai  Gur.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Mt  Herat,  near  the 
monument  to  the  lost  submarine,  Dakar.  ( Rahamim  Israeli). 


‘Egyptready  to 
help  defend  Sudan’ 


CAIRO  (AP)1  —  Egypt's  defence 
minister  said  yesterday  he  saw  no 
sign  of  an  imminent  military  threat 
to  Sudan,  but  warned  his  country 
would  stand  by  its  southern 
neighbour  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Field  Marshal  Abdel-Halim  Abu- 
Ghazala  made  the  remark  following 
a  meeting  with  a  high-level  U.S. 
delegation  visiting  Egypt  for  talks 
on  military  cooperation. 

Following  the  meeting,  Abu- 
Ghazala  said  he  did  not  believe 
Sudan  was  threatened  by  “external 
aggression,'1  despite  reports  from 
Washington  and  Khartoum  that 
Libya  was  massing  troops  near  the 
Sudanese  border. 

But  Abu-Ghazala  added:  “Egypt 
will  stand  by  Sudan  against  any  ag¬ 
gression  that  it  might  be  subject  tp.” 

Egypt  and  Sudan  signed  a  mutual 
defence  pact  in  1976  which  obli- 
gates  Cairo  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its 
southern  neighbour  in  the  event  of 
foreign  aggression. 

Last  week  sources  in  Washington 
said  the  U.S.  was  moving  an  aircraft 
carrier  near  Libyan  shores  and  had 
dispatched  four  AW  ACS  surveil¬ 
lance  planes  to  Egypt  following  in¬ 
dications  Libyan  leader  Muammar 
Gaddafi  was  planning  to  rkstahiliya 
the  Sudanese  regime  of  President 
J a’ afar  Numeiri. 


UK  to  receive  Arab 
League  delegation 

LONDON  (JTA).  —  Britain  has  s 
finally  agreed -on  theedmposition  of  r 
an  Arab  League  delegation  which  is  * 
to  come  to  London  next  month  to 
discuss  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
The  delegation's  visit  has  been 
postponed  three  times  in  the  last 
five  months.  It  is  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  a  Palestinian  representative 
acceptable  to  both  Britain  and  the 
PLO,  and  will  be  beaded  by  King 
Hass  an  of  Morocco.  , 

Britain  has  so  far  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  PLO  representative  unless 
that  organization  renounces  ter¬ 
rorism  against  Israel  and  indicates 
its  readiness  to  recognize  it.  The 
deadlock  provoked  Saudi  Arabia  to 
cancel  a  visit  by  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Francis  Pym. 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  will  today 
hold  talks  here  with  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher. 


Lebanese  minister 
survives  bomb  attack 


BEIRUT  (AP).  —  A  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  at  mid-morning  on  the 
coastal  highway  near  D amour,  20 
kilometres  south  of  the  Lebanese 
capital. 

Police  said  the  blast-  missed  an 
Israeli  patrol  by  a  few  seconds,  go¬ 
ing  off  just  as  a  limousine  carrying 
Lebanon’s  Housing  Minister 
Baheddin  al-Bsat,  reached  the  spot. 
Al-Bsat  was  on  his  way  to  Sidon,  his 
native  town. 

The  blast  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  c4r  and  slightly 
wounded  the  minister’s  driver.  But 
al-Bsat  survived  unscratched,  ac¬ 
cording  to  police. 


Shulfz  foresees-solution 
to  warning  station  problem 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz-  yesterday 
denied  that  the  U.S.  was  simply 
pressing  for  a  speedy  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces,  from  Lebanon. 

“Our  policies  are  the  speedy 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  the  security 
needs  of  Israel,  and  the  emergence 
of  a  Lebanon  that  can  .govern 
itself,”  he  explained  during  an  inter¬ 
view  with  ABCs  This  Week  televi¬ 
sion  news  programme. 

At  the  same  time,  Shultz  opposed 
a  permanent  Israeli  military 
presence  in  Southern  Lebanon. 
“Israel’s  security  needs  are  an  im¬ 
portant  and  legitimate  aspect  of  any 
withdrawal  plan,  arid  there  is  no 
controversy  about  that  whatever,” 
he  said. 

“The  problem  is  how  do  you  do 


*it?  And  I  think  that  proposals  to 
have  a  permanent  Israeli  armed- 
force  presence  in  Lebanon  are 
hardly  consistent .  with  the  idea  of 
sovereignty  for  Lebanon., 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
are  ways  to  give  the  kind  of  in¬ 
surance  that  Israel  properly  wants 
in  Southern  Lebanon  that  me  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  sovereignty  (of 
•  Lebarion)/ 


Shultz  declined  to  provide 
specifics  of  proposals  to  meet 
'  Israel's  security  needs.  However,  he 
supported  "a  degree  of  nor¬ 
malization”  between  Israel  and 
.  Lebanon. 

In  response  to  another  question, 
he  said:  ”1  have  been  to  Lebanon 
and  to  Beirut  in  the  days  before  the 
PLO  ravaged  that  country  and  seen 
what  a  beautiful  and  central  place  it 
can  be  in  the  Middle  East” 


Senator  Jackson  labels 
Sharon  ‘a  liability  to  Israel’ 


By  WOLF  BLITZES 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —7  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  (Democrat  -  Washington) 
yesterday  assailed  former  defence 
minister  Ariel  Sharon,  insisting  he 
has  become  “a  liability”  to  Israel. 

In  marked  contrast,  Jackson 
k^pxai^cd  oujgoiftgfc  ^ba&?doij 
.  MosheiArens,  who  has  bom- named! 

said,  is  “a  brilliant  man,  who  mu’ 
bring  “great  credit”  to  Israel. 

.  In  an  interview  on  the  ^CBS-TV 
news  programme  Face  the  Nation, 
the  senator  cited  “some  experts”  jb 
predicting  that  Arens  may  succeed 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin. 
Jackson  said  that  Arras  has  “the 
unique  advantage  of  understanding 
America  and  diplomacy  very  well” 

While  refusing  to' comment  on 
yesterday's  announcement  that 
Sharon  would  continue  to 'Serve  on 
the  ministerial  committee  oversee¬ 
ing  the  events  in  Lebanon,  Jackson 
said:  “There's  no .  doubt  that  the 
former  defence-  minister  caused 
serious  problems  for  the  Israeli 
government.” 

Later,  in  response  to  another 
question,  Jackson  said  that  Sharon 
was  “a  liability,  as .  has  been 


demonstrated;  not  only  in  this 
country,  (but)  he  was  a  liability 
within  the  Begin  government.” 

Jackson,  one  of  Israel’s  best 
friends  in  Washington,  commended 
the  Israeli  government  for  “acting 
decisively*'  in  accepting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kahan 

*  issue,  Jacfcscra  expres¬ 

sed  dfcep  coiteerttwertfe  Maid¬ 
ing  of  Soviet  SA-5  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  Syria,  maimed  by  Soviet 
personnel.  “It  is  going  to  pose  the 
question:  will  the  Israelis,  of  course, 
take  pre-emptive  steps  against  the 
operation  of  those  sites?”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Arens  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  published  yesterday  that 
some  members  of  .the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  wanted  to  “kick  Israel 
in  the  teeth.”  ' 

U.S.  impatience  over  the  progress 
of  talks  on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  worsening  of  Israeli- 
A  meric  an  relations,  in  recent 
months,  he  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Arens  said  some  UJ5.  officials 
had  idealistic  nations  about  how 
quickly  a  negotiated  settlement 
could  be  achieved  in  Lebanon. 


Knesset  body  okays  loan  to  judge 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
yesterday  retroactively  approved  a 
IS  1.6  million  housing1  loan  extended 
by  the  Treasury  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Dov  Levin.  At  the  same  time 
the  committee  decided  to  offer 
similar  loans  at  easy  terms  to  other 
judges  in  civil  and  religious  courts. 


charged  last  week  that  the  minister 
had  acted  illegally  by  not  informing 
the  committee  about  his  intentions 
of  granting  the  loan. 

Amorai  said  yesterday  that  the 
committee’s  decision  prevented  a 
situation  of  potential  preferential 
treatment  to  one  judge  by  extending 
the  arrangement  to  other  judges. 


The  loan,  which  was  granted  to 
the  judge  last  August  to  enable  him 
to  move  his  residence  to  the  capital, 
provoked  accusations  by  Alignment 
members  against  Finance  Minister 
Yoram  Arid  or.  MK  Adi  Amorai 


TOURISM.  —  More  than  100 
travel  agency  executives  from 
Western  Europe  and  the  U.S.  are 
attending  a  tourism  convention 
starting -today  in  Eilat- 


Museum  gang 

also  robbed 
synagogues 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
.  Jetasaka  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  gang  that  bmW 
into  Ha’arctz  Museum  two  ycan 
ago,  stealing  S3  million  worth  of 
Judsdca,  also  broke  into  some  ft 
synagogues  throughout  the  country 
and  after  melting  down  the  stoU 
articles,  sold  the  precious  metal  to 
jewelers,  police  said  yesterday.  ' 
An  investigation  following  the  ar. 
rests  of  the  six  suspects  during  th. 
past  two  weeks  also  revealed 
chemicals,  asd  equipment  used  13 
produce  synthetic  cocaine  which 
police  believe  the  gang  sold  locally 
Two  weeks  ago  the  police  ax- 
rested  five  persons,  including 
married  couples,  after  finding 
several  of  the  stolen  articles  in  kit* 
bags  which  the  couples  were  pack, 
ing  into  a  car.  Several  pUters  articles 
were  found  ttddra  in  a  Ramat  6an 
apartment  of  one  of  the  couple 
Several  of  the  items  were  founded 
have  been  stolen  from  synagogue 
in  Acre,  Nahariya,  Hatzor 
Yokneam,  Or  Yehuda,  Ramat  Ga 
and  several  other  places.  ■  \ 
A  few  days  after  the  fust  arrests, 
police  took  dozens  of  jewelry 
merchants  in  for  questioning  afer 
finding  stolen  items  in  their  poa&. 
sion. 

In  one  of  the  burglaries  ;&■ 
December  in  B’nei  Brak,  police 
said,  gang  member* .  dressed  % 
ultra-Orthodox  Jews  to  remain  In¬ 
conspicuous.  The  costumes  wfr: 
lent  to  them  by  a  costume  director 
on  Israel  Television,  who  wasjnot 
aware  of  the  purpose  they  would!* 
used  for,  police  said. 

Former  Soviet  Prisoner  of  23qq 
Leonid  Kalchinsky,  wW.jj 
suspected  of  belonging  to  the  gagg, 
has  been  declared  a  fugitive  from 
the  law.  Kalchinsky  emigrated  to 
Israel  two  years  ago. 

Several  of  the  stolen  articles  were 
smuggled  out  of  Israel,  but  were 
returned  when  the  gang  was  unaifr 
to  sell  them  abroad,  police  said.  ' 
Last  night  police  found  two  stoka 
silver  candlesticks  in  the  possessioD 
of  a  man  in  Moshav  Nehalim,  who 
claimed  to  have  bought  them  is 
good  faith.  . 


Lebanese  need 
more  time 


for  probe 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  The 
.Lebanese  govern  meat’s,'  invest 
lion  of  the  massarire  of  Palestinians 

least  another  six  weeks  to  complete, 
the  official  in  charge  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  published  yesterday.  / 
Asa1  ad  Gcrmanos,  Lebanon's 
military  prosecutor,  told  the 
English-language  weekly. magma* 
Monday  Morning:  “I  am  ndtwpridpg 
full-time  on  this  investigation,  J&l 
am  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  2, 
helped  by  assistants...!  am  adgig 
for  at  least  one  and  a  half  mrotfitf 
Israel’s  Kahan  Commission 
named  the  perpetrators  ~iu  the 
Lebanese  Forces. 

The  Lebanese  Forces  are 
most  powerful  private  army-  bi 
Lebanon  and  are  dominated  t' 
members  of  the  Mialangist  Party, 
led  by  the  father  of  Prerident  Asm 

Jemayel.  ’ _ -7* 

Tiie  militia  has  rcpemedly  denna 
any  involvement,  and  their Mote* 
and  leftist  opponents  have  pub&b 
blamed  Israel  '  - 


Mozambican  rebete 
kiQ  31  emtians 


MAPUTO,  Mozambique  (AP£r* 
Guerrillas  opposed  to  the 
m unist  govern  m cnt.  Julled  -ll 
civilians  in  two  attacks  this  mohm 
in  central  Mozambique,  it 
reported  yesterday.  ;  |  J 

The  official  news  agency, 'AW 
quoted  hospital  officials  hi  GbinWo 
as  saying  18  civilians  wttekjted*™ 
14  wounded  00  February  .2; 
rebels  attacked •  a  conyoy.dLtDWl* 
Most  of  those  who  dleiH«*e 
in  the  back  of  a  txucfc  tlBtt  *'«* 
destroyed.  ; ,r' ' 


It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  mourn  the  passing  of 
our  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother 


Harabbanit 

CHAYA  SARAH  CHAR  LOP 


h-i 


die  righteous  matriarch  whom  we  were  privileged  to  love,  and 
whose  passing  has  left  a  vacuum' which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Yeshivat  Beth  Zvul.  59  Rehov  Keren 
Hakayemet,  Shaarei  Hesed.  today,  Monday,  February  21,  1983  at 
3.00  p.m. 

Shiva  will  be  observed  by  henson  Rabbi  Zevulun  Chariop  at 

55  Rehov  Malchei  Israel,  Jerusalem. 


In  deep  sorrow;  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  brother  and  brother-In-iavv 


MARTIN  WOLFF 


Ramat  Chan 


The  Bereaved  Family 


We  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  passing  in  the-USA  of 


ABRAHAM  RAVREJJY 


His  wife:  Etta  •  .  • 

His  daughter  and  son-in-law;  . 

Eleanor  Ruth  and  Barry  Agranst 
His  son  and  daugfitw-Jn-tow: 

Marie  David  and  Roidt  Raweby 
His  granddaughters:  ■  ■ 

Amia  rad  Dabbfe 

And  the  whole  family  fa  Israel  and  the 
United  States  - 


The  Anti- Defamation  League  of  B'naf  B*rtth 
shares  in  the  sorrow  of  a  friend 

JACK  PAD WA  V  • 

■  on  the  passing  of  his. 


Father 


h 


Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  fimenalof 


HEINZ  ROTHENBERG 


has  to  be  postponed  from. today,  M ondayr Febnia ry  2L^. 
Kindly  contact  the  family,  Tel.  04-86020.  " 


Vi!,. 

Vf: . 
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’’  ^Undreds  9f' Women  soldiers  teaching 
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says  intolerance  ‘could  destroy  us’ 

Tt  rc  >  iWra.-.  .  •  - 


illiterale  recruits  and  youth  in  development 
towns  y  threat  to  democracy? 

“I  can’t  think  erf  one  instance  where  the  IDF 
has  ‘invaded’  a  civilian  sphere  and  displaced  the 
proper  authorities.  Our  educational  activities 
don’t  give  us  any  special  power  or  influence.  If 
the  problem  yonth  that  the  IDF  are  now 
teaching  to  read  and  write  had  been  helped  by 
someone  else  during  their  first  18  years,  there 
wouldn't  be  u  need  for  the  special  IDF 
schools.’’ 

“I  can  assure  you  that  the  IDF'  is  not 
militaristic  and  won't  develop  in  that  direc- 
lion,"  Eiian  stated  flatly. 

Responding  to  remarks  about  his  so-called 
“political’’  statements,  Eitan  said:  “Without 
Judea  and  Samaria  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
slate  erf  Israel.  I  am  ready  to  repeat  this  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  if  necessary.  When  Dado  or  Molta 
(former  chiefs  or  staff  David  Elazar  and  Mar- 
dechai  Cur)  said  the  same  thing,. they  were 
talking  about  'security.'  When  I  say  it,  it’s 
politics’" 


Earlier,  President  Yitzhak  Navon  said  that 
senior  IDF  officers  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  president,  and  avoid  political  statements 
—  “even  if  it  means  that  people  think  >ou  hate 
nothing  to  say." 

Alluding  lo  the  recent  hand  grenade  attack 
on  Peace  Now  demonstrators  which  killed  Emil 
Grunzweig,  Eitan  said  that  the  real  threat  10 
Israel  is  mob  violence  and  intolerance. 

Peled  said  that  before  the  Six  Day  War  he 
had  noted  five  factors  that  prevented  Israel 
from  becoming  militaristic.  These  were  a 
popular  army  commanded  for  the  most  part  by 
reserve  officers:  the  openness  or  the  officere 
corps  that  kepi  it  from  becoming  a  “caste"; 
national  consensus  on  security  aims:  a  high 
level  of  national  solidarity  and  social  integra¬ 
tion;  and  the  lDF’s  lack  of  involvement  in 
polities. 

Today,  he  said,  a  weakening  oi  the  last  three 
restraints  on  Israel’s  militaristic  potential  was 
apparent,  although  the  present  drift  could  be 
corrected. 


Police  showing  no  progress 
in  growing  investigation 


-W*KT 1  • 

:  ask?,  t  Alice  Kuestermeier,  wife  of  the  late  journalist  and  Nazi-flghter  Rudolf 
log  Kuestenneier ,  presents  the  Rudolf  Kuestermeier  Prize  to  veteran  actor 
a  a  fa^Shmnel  Rodenski  in  Tel  Aviv,  yesterday.  Rodenski  shared  the  prize, 
^  cE$which  is_a warded  by  the  Israel-German  Society,  for  contributions  to  the 
presentation  Of  Israeli  culture  in  Germany,  with  Israeli-born  pianist 
^^Daniel  Hoexter.  (J fan  Brunner) 


vd.  enrfew  lifted  on  Dehaishe  camp 

c  ;.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  The  army  impost 

l -.-The  curfew  imposed  last  Tuesday  on  part  of  the  old  i 
“‘T  ^evening  on  the  Dehaishe  refugee  for  a  few  hours  ; 
\camj>- south  of  Bethlehem  was  lifted  workmen  erected  r 
yesterday,-  according  to  military  entrance  to  the  nr 

- —> Spurces.  The  curfew  was  imposed  are  intended  to  sea 

After,  al  grenade  and  small-arms  at-  market  during  time 


^  tetack-  bn.  a  passing  Israeli  vehicle 
,AJV  enrobe  village  of  Khader  in  the 


^noarObe  village  of  Khader  in  the 
*  same  area. 


I_  ‘Hamsm’  awarded  prize 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

cujn.  ^Hamsin,  produced  by  Ya’acov 
J_Mshitz  and directed  by;  Daniel 

-slits ®Kt@=g 

.!  feature  fihn  .of  the  year,  by 

^Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Gi- 
;7;;'  ^.deon  Patt. 

Wachsman  was  also  awarded  fust 
r*irci;  Srize  for  directing  thefilm,  which 
cwjto:.  ujgais.  .  with  Jewish-Arab 
-  -W  Elation  ships  in  Galilee.  The  pblicc 
r-  ‘  •^"^Thn  Under  Nose  earned  awards  for 
r.’W.via^htf  best  actor  (Lurie  Gavriel)  and 


The  army  imposed  a  short  curfew 
on  part  of  the  old  market  in  Nablus 
for  a  few  hours  yesterday,  while 
workmen  erected  metal  gates  at  the 
entrance  to  the  market.  The  gates 
are  intended  to  seal  the  warren-like 
market  during  times  of  unrest  when 
youths  gather  inside  and  then  make 
stone-throwing  raids  on  security 
forces  and  shop-owners  outside. 


as  year’s  best  fQm 

best  editor  (Anat  Luberski).  An  at 
Atzmon  was  named  best  actress  for 
her  portrayal  of  a  prostitute  in  Dead 
|  End,  and.  Amnon  Solobidb  won  the 

‘  ,pfiftbgtapiiy VP1 

i 1  Waiter.  V  .  »  V  ■ 

The  prizes  are  awarded  annually 
by  the  Ministries  of  Education  and 
,  -  Culture,  and  Industry  and  Trade. 
This  year  half  the  prize  money  was 
contributed  by  the  Elite  company. 
Hamsin  halso  Israel's  entry  for  the 
“best  foreign  film”  category  in  the 
Academy  Awards  in  Hollywood. 


Si*Siipat  Hotim  teams  visit  home  patients 

shar  i .  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ;  -  basis,  by  .  the  same  units,  each  of 

r-.i^cn  fBL  AVly  3,520  seriously  which  generally  consists  of  a  doctor, 

•  ■  _  Ji  patients  received  medical  care  in  a  nurse,-  a  physiotherapist,  and  an 
i  -  homes  during  1982  by  18  occupational  therapist. 

;•  -pecial  units  set  up  for  this  purpose  The  most  common  ailments  pf 
--  Kupat  Holim  Klalit,  the  .  those  visited  are  strokes  (29  per 

Pr^'r^stadrut  sick  fund.  In  addition,  cent)  and  disabled  limbs  <21  per 
s*  c*' P^'Jmost  10,000  patients  Who  can  •  cent),',  with-  diseases  >f  the 
.saye  their  homes  only  with  dif-  neurological  system  accounting  for 
:rrci“-liculty.  were  visited  on  a  .regular  Iff  per  cent. 


500  MOSLEMS  KILLED 


g.  (Cootiaaed  from  Page  One)  ‘ . 

tf^aunded  by  screaming  Lalung 
_c  -ibesmen.  and  .local  Assamese 
Jlf  Undus.  The  killing  and  plunder 
•l  isted  for  oveir  eight,  hours, 
j  -*  In  -the  shade  of  .  a  shredded 
cr.  Matched  roof  of  what  was  once  a. 

tut,  an  infant  sat  playing  by  the  side 
r*n;df  his  wounded  mother,  pother 
omah „  lay  groaning,  crying  for 

,<  'js'-ater,.  . . 

!_..£}?■"  Mohammad  Hamid,  who.  lost  ms 
-i-^>Vo  wives  and  six  children  ui  the 

'bloodbath,  said:  “We  Oed'towrfp 
bills  when  the  attack  started. 
V  f;V/e  just  ran  and.  ran.  Our.  Families 
didn’t  make  it"  ,  .  M 

When  the  tribesmen  attacked  one. 


village,  a  six-metre  wide  stream  cut 
off  the  escape  of  the  desperate1  im¬ 
migrants.  Many  women  and 
.  children  died  while  trying  to  wade 
across..  . 

.  With  a  few  policemen  looking  on, 
survivors  in  boats  scoured  the  river, 
dragging  out  the  bloated  bodies  erf 
relatives. 

As  clearing  tip  began,  Indian. 
Interior  Minister  P.C.  Sethi  arrived 
on  the  scene. 

The' last. round  of  Assam’s  elec¬ 
tions  was-  scheduled  for  yesterday, 
but  polling  in  nine  assembly  seats 
has  been  postponed- until  today 
because  officials  were  unable  to-go 
to  voting  stations. .  — - 
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TODAY 

ELM.  15  TRYING 
HARDER  THAN  EVER 

El  M’s  .  ,  . 

Passenger  Comments  Unit  ■ 
is  now  working  harcler  than  ever. 

If  you  have  a  special  request, 
a  suggestion  or  comment  : 
to  make  about  the  quality  of 
the  service  we  gtver  we 
want  to  hear  it  ..  .  : 

please  get  In  touch  with  us  : ;  - 

and  well  get  things  moving.  . 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Despite  10  days  of  intensive  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  large  police  team, 
the  authorities  have  yet  to  develop 
even  a  specific  line  of  inquiry  into 
the  murder  of  Emil  Grunzweig  at  a 
Peace  Now  demonstration  on 
February  10. 

The  team,  headed  by  Southern 
District  investigations  chief  Nifzav- 
Mishne  Baruch  Meir,  has  been 
augmented  by  investigators  from 
the  General  Security  Services  (Shin 
Bet).  Observers  noted  that  the  team 
is  working  long  and  hard  on  the 
case,  but  so  far  to  no  avail.  It  is  still 
aimed  in  what  the  police  describe  as 
“several  directions." 

Among  the  theories  that  have 
been  put  forward  so  far  are  that  the 
.  perpetrator  was  a  member  of  an  ex¬ 
tremist  political  group,  or  that  the 
person  who  threw  the  grenade  had 


Punters’  hopes 
daunted  after  all 

Post  Sports  Reporter 
Football-pool  punters  who  tried 
to  outdo  the  weatherman  and 
forecast  a  bevy  of  drawn  matches 
on  their  weekend  entries  have  had 
their  hopes  of  winning  a  fortune 
blunted. 

■  The  pools  rules  provide  that 
matches  postponed  because  of  in¬ 
clement  weather  register  as  a  draw 
or  an  X  on  the  coupon.  Given  the 
heavy  rain  from  last  Thursday 
onward,  many  people  had  filled  out 
entire  lines  with  13  drawn  matches. 

■  F&jr  too'  many,  it  seems.*  For 
.  despite  /the  , bumper;  IS  16  million . 

pay-out' on  the  top  prize,  no  fewer; 
than  1,954  people  had  an  all-clean 
entry.  Each  wins  as  a  result  only 
IS8.150.  The  27,330  entrants  with 
one  error  and  12  correct  win  IS  160 
apiece.  Eleven  correct  pays  IS 58, 

■  while  the  fourth  dividend  is  not  dis¬ 
tributed. 


Public  council  formed 
to  free  Yosef  Begun 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  public  council  to  free  Prisoner 
of  Zion  Yosef  Begun  is  to  be  formed 
today  at  the  Knesset,  with  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer  — 
who  “adopted"  Begun  before  he 
joined  the  government  —  as 
chairman.  ■ 

The  council,  comprising  aliya  ac¬ 
tivists  and  public  figures,  will 
mobilize  public  opinion  on  behalf  of 
Begun,  who  has  not  been  heard 
from  since  his  arrest  in  November 
oh  allegations  of  “anti-Soviet 
agitation."  Other  councils  exist  to 
free  Ida  Nudel  and  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

“Yosef  Begun  Day"  is  being 
organised  on  March  3,  comprising 
activities  in  several  countries. 


Ulpan  Akira  presents 
model  lessons  in  Paris 
Jerusalem  Pest  Reporter 

NETANYA.  —  Ulpan  Akiva’s 
methods  of  teaching  Arabic  as  a  se¬ 
cond  language  were  featured  at  the 
“Expolangue"  exhibition  of  second- 
language  teaching  which  took  place 
in  Paris  last  week. 

■  Over  50  countries  took  part  in  the 
exhibition.  Ulpan  Akiva  was 
represented  by  its  director  Shulamit 
Katznelson,  its  pedagogical  director 
Asher  Stern  and  its  senior  Arabic 
teacher  AB  Ichya.  Ichya  also  gave  a 
demonstration  of  his  teaching 
methods  at  the  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Paris,  with  the  participation  of  em¬ 
bassy  and  Jewish  Agency 
employees. 


links  with  the  underworld.  But 
police  admit  that  anyone  serving  in 
the  IDF  or  the  reserves  has  ready 
access  to  hand  grenades  and  other 
weapons.  This  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  country's  population. 

The  pin  from  the  grenade  and  the 
box  it  came  in  have  been  found,  but 
no  fingerprints  were  found  on 
either.  The  police  also  have  a 
photograph  of  a  young  man  who 
confronted  Grunzweig  along  the 
route  that  demonstrators  followed 
from  the  centre  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
spot  opposite  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  where  Grunzweig  was  killed. 
But  police  say  privately  that  they 
very  much  doubt  if  the  young  man 
had  a  hand  in  the  killing. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of 
progress,  leaders  of  Peace  Now 
have  been  reluctant  to  criticize  the 
police,  whom  they  see  as  doing  their 
best  in  a  difficult  case. 
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Border  Police  get 
new  commander 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Tat-Nitzav  Pinhas  Shahar  last 
week  took  over  as  commander  of 
the  Border  Police  from  Nitzav  Zvi 
Bar,  who  is  leaving  to  take  up 'a 
senior  appointment  with  the  police. 

Shahar,  44,  who  has  been  deputy 
commander  since  1977,  grew  up  in 
Kibbutz  Dafna  and  served  in  the 
Golani  Brigade.  He  joined  the 
Border  Police  in  1964,  becoming 
brigade  commander  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  in  1975. 

He  was  awarded  the  police  prize 
For  exemplary  conduct  in  1966, 
after  helping  to  evacuate  wounded 
soldiers  under  Jordanian  fire  in  the 
Avitan  region. 


Misgav  council  said 
given  too  much  land 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  The  Interior 
Ministry  has  set  up  a  commission  to 
investigate  complaints  by  26  local 
Arab  councils  against  the  amount  of 
land  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Misgav,  a  new  Jewish-Arab  regional 
council,  officials  dealing  with  Arab 
affairs  said  yesterday. 

Informed  sources  said  yesterday 
that  the  ministry  is  prepared  to 
transfer  land  from  Misgav  to  several 
Arab  villages  to  help  them  carry  out 
development  projects. 
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•Uriel  Lands  Administration 
V  HaifeDfcrtriet 


Kir-pat  Yam. 
Municipality 

Public  Notice 


Arim  Urban 
Development  Co.  Ltd. 


Build  Your  Home  in  Kiryat  Yam 


*  y 


In  connection  with  past  press  notices  concerning  the  above,  we  wish 
to  bring  the  following  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public: 

A.  20%  of  the  land  value  listed  in  the  public  prospectus  is  to  be 
■  deducted  from  the  land  prices  published  therein.  There  Is 
no -change  in  the  development  costs. 


f-.-aM  * 


Registration  for  this  programme  will  end  at  12  noon  on 
March  3, 1983  and  not  on  February  2!r  1963  as  published. 
The  drawing  will  be  held  at  4.30  p.ro-  on  March  6,  1983 
and  not  on  Much  1,  1983.  The  venue  remains  the  same: 
Beit  Hahistadrut,  15  Rahov  Henrietta  Szold,  Kiryat  Yam. 


Senior  Tours 
1983 

BOOK  NOW 


Apply  to: 


Members  of  The  Association  of  4 '  ..lean  Jevrhh  Vete-*""  of  World 
War  II  yesterday  lay  a  wreath  at  the  memorial  on  Ammunition  Hill  In 
Jerusalem.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Ainsiee  Ferdie,  Theodore  Brooks, 
Stanley  Zwaik  (currently  head  of  the  association)  and  Harris. Stone. 

(Israel  Sun). 

Jewish  war  veterans  meet  in  Jerusalem 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

More  than  1,000  Jewish  war 
veterans  from  JO  countries  yester¬ 
day  opened  a  four-day  conference 
in  Jerusalem.  They  include  Jews 
who  fought  in  World  War  11. 

The  Third  World  Assembly  of 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  chaired  by 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  condemn  international 
terror  and  anti-Semitism. 

The  official  opening  ceremony 
will  be  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Hilton 


this  afternoon.  It  will  begin  with  a 
memorial  for  Haim  Laskov,  the 
former  chief  of  staff  who  died 
earlier  this  year. 

President  Yitzhak  Navon  and 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  will 
greet  the  participants.  The  veterans 
will  also  meet  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  Chief  of  Staff 
Rav-Aluf  Rafael  Eitan. 

Discussions  will  centre  around 
the  topic  “  Israel’s  Image  in  the 
world." 


Jordan  TV  and  Hebrew  titles 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ' 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Most  of  the 
programmes  carried  on  tile  Jordan 
TV  “foreign-language”  service  will 
have  Hebrew  subtitles  within  two 
months,  according  to  an  Israeli 
communications  expert  who  says  he 
once  advised  the  Jordanians  on 
transmission  to  Israel. 

Morris  Ben-David,  owner  of  a 
TV-antenna  company,  claims  to  be 
instrumental  in  having  improved 
Jordan  TV’s  reception  in  Israel's 
coastal  plain. 

Ben-David  told  the  Jerusalem 
Post  that  two  years  ago  at  a  com¬ 
munications  conference  in  London 
he  met  a  person  connected  with  Jor¬ 
danian  TV. 

He  advised  the  man,  who  is  not  a 


Jordanian,  to  improve  Jordan's 
transmission  to  Israel  by  building  a 
transmission  antenna  in  the  Irbid 
ranges  which  are  more  or  less  in  a 
direct  line  from  Hadera,  1,200 
metres  above  sea  level.  He  also  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  switch  channels, 
because  they  were  broadcasting  on 
a  channel  too  close  to  the  one  used 
by  the  Israel  TV  relay  station  at 
Givatayim. 

Ben-David  said  the  Jordanians 
seem  to  have  followed  his  advice 
and  reception  of  Jordanian  TV  on 
the  coastal  plain  has  improved. 

He  said  he  advised  the  Jordanians 
on  the  introduction  of  subtitles,  but 
he  was  not  willing  to  say  more  at 
this  stage,  except  that  the  subtitles 
should  start  within  two  months. 


Cold  reportedly  affecting  studies  in  TA 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Studies  in  most  of 
Aviv’s  schools,  have  become,  im¬ 
possible.  due  to.. unhealed  Class-, 
rooms,  the  chairman  of  the  city’s 
central  parents  committee  said 
yesterday. 

Gershon  German  added  that  the 
parents  are  demanding  that  the 
municipality  install  heating,  at  least 
in  the  lower-grade  classrooms,  to 
enable  regular  studies. 

According  to  data  given  to  the 
city’s  opposition  faction,  1,51 1  class¬ 
rooms  in  107  schools  are  unheated. 

“The  situation  is  shocking,  and  so 
is  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahai’s  indif¬ 


ference  to  it,"  opposition  faction 
leader  Natan  Wolloch  said  yester¬ 
day,  Wolloth  suggested  that  Lahat 
leave  his  heated,  office  .tor  .one. day 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  a  class¬ 
room  to  see  how  bad  the  situation 
really  is. 

The  director  of  the  city’s  educa- 
tion  department,  Shimshon 
Shoshani,  said  that  Tel  Aviv  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  places  deemed 
cold  enough  by  the  Education 
Ministry  for  heating  funds.  Despite 
this,  the  city  has  financed  heating 
systems  in  120  classrooms  in  17 
schools,  mainly  special  education 
schools,  he  said. 


PsotexJ^ute 

Head  Office  Haifa, 

59  Ha'atzmaut  Rd. 

Tel.  04-  524254  5  6. 


Move  to  delay 
Rabbinate  election 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  government  will  table  a  bill 
in  the  Knesset  today,  whereby  the 
elections  to  the  Chief  Rabbinate 
would  be  postponed  for  12  months. 
The  government  will  ask  the  Knes¬ 
set  to  hold  all  three  readings  today 
and  tomorrow,  by  giving  it  a  special 
dispensation  in  the.  House  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
told  the  cabinet  yesterday  that 
tomorrow  is  the  last  possible  date 
under  the  law  for  the  government  to 
appoint  its  representatives  to  the 
150-man  electoral  college  which 
votes  for  the  chief  rabbis. 

Zamir  said  that  the  timetable  of 
the  electoral  process,  geared 
towards  the  March  15  election  date, 
would  have  to  proceed  without 
change  unless  the  law  for  the  12- 
month  postponement  is  enacted. 
Should  the  Knesset  vote  the  bill 
down,  he  said,  the  election  would 
take  place  as  originally  scheduled. 


Navon,  Begin  to  greet 
synagogue  convention 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Some  200  delegates,  mainly  from 
the  U.S.  and  Israel,  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  14th  biennial  World 
Council  of  Synagogues  convention 
which  opens  today  in  Jerusalem. 

The  delegates,  who  are  due  to 
hear  President  Yitzhak  Navon  at  the 
opening  session  tonight,  will  also  be 
addressed  by  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  planned  is  a  tour  of  settle¬ 
ments  in  Judea  and  Samaria. 


Nutrition  conference 
to  open  in  Tel  Aviv 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  first  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Diet  and 
Nutrition  is  to  open  this  morning  at 
the  Astoria  Hotel  here.  It  Mil  be  at¬ 
tended  by  about  90  participants 
from  more  than  15  countries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Crystal  Horwhz, 
head  of  the  Clinical  Nutrition  Unit 
at  Ichilov  Hospital,  who  is  head  of 
the  organizing  committee.  Some 
200  Israelis  are  also  expected  to  at¬ 
tend.  . 

The  135  scientific':  lectures  or 
papers  to  be  delivered  at  the  con¬ 
ference  will  range  from  breast-' 
feeding  to  heart  disease. 

PRIESTS.  —  Twelve  students  from 
10  countries,  all  ordained  priests 
who  arc  enrolled  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  have 
been  awarded  certificates  from  the 
Hebrew  University  after  completing 
an  eight-month  study  programme  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin  at  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Rothberg  School  for  Overseas 
Students. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet  “Share  in  Israel's  Progress,  Share  in  the  Earnings!' 


NAME. 


PHONE- 


(please  print) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


ISRAEL  ADDRESS. 
PHONE  t  ) _ 


1  am  in  Israel  until  (date). 


Id  Inal  ami  Europe  please  addiws  aD  correspondence  lo  Tel  Aviv  address.  In  U-S_A.  and  Canada  please  use  N aw  York  address. 
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Australia  mourns  dead  as  fires  abate  I  Nigeria  slashes  its  oil  price 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  — 
Farmers  said  cows  exploded  from 
the  heat  when  sheets  of  flame,  as 
high  as  the  gum  trees,  raced  in  from 
the  Australian  grasslands  in 
devastating  bush  fires  that  have 
taken  at  least  71  lives. 

The  bush  is  still  blazing  in  places, 
but  fires  which  devastated  large 
tracts  ot  Southern  Australia  are  now 
under  control  and  the  nation  has 
time  at  last  to  assess  the  disaster. 

At  least  3.000  homes  were 
destroyed  as  the  flames  swept  parts 
of  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
states  last  week.  Over  200,000  sheep 
and  12.000  cattle  were  also  lost. 

“Looters  Will  Be  Shot"  signs 
have  appeared  outside  gutted 
homes  in  an  attempt  to  save  any 


SOLOMON’S— THE  MOST 
PREFERRED  GAR 
ACCESSORY  SUPPLIER 

Whether  you're  shopping  for 
new  style  seat  covers:  the  NEW 
electrically  operated  window 
opener/closer  —  fitted 
immediately:  fix  -  a  -  fl  a  t  — 
puncture  sealers  —  a  must: 
battery  jump  cables:  wire  and 
distributor  sprays  against 
dampness;  mud  flaps: 
demisters:  extra  brake  lights: 
floor  mats  and  all  those  vital 
peace-of-mind  necessities 
SOLOMON'S  is  your  answer. 
Prices  cut  to  the  bone 
SOLOMON'S.  24  PEHOV 
AGRON  (down  the  street  from 
the  U  S  Consulate).  02- 
248925.  Mail  order  at  your 


THEMTS  ALWAYS 
SOMETHING  NEW 
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New  models  from  New  York. 
London.  Paris  and  Israel,  for 
Spring  and  Summer,  are  going 
on  the  racks  at  BENJ1E.  Israel  s 
No  1  fashion  house  for  the 
religious  woman.  If  you're  going 
to  a  wedding?  a  simeha?  or  just 
looking  for  something  really 
exclusive7  BENJIE  has  some 
really  beautiful  one-of-a-kind 
dresses  ]ust  waiting  to  be 
snapped  up  by  lucky  affair- 
goers.  And  as  BENJIE  is  cutting 
prices  to  the  bone  you're  in  for  a 
bargain  as  well.  BENJIE  has  the 
best  selection  in  town  starting 
from  as  low  as  IS  1499  and  if 
you  come  by  car  there's  FREE 
PARKING  in  Migdal  Hair. 
BENJIE-  aims-  to  dress  the 
religious  woman,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  BENJIE  is  open 
every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(That's  really  convenient.)  Friday 
till  noon  and  after  Shabbat. 
CITY  TOWER,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7th  Floor.  Suite 
708.  Tel  02-247053  and  Bnei 
Brak.  108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva 
(8.30-1.  4-8  p.m.).  Tel.  03- 
708787.  25%  discount  for 
brides  and  families. 


Mickey  of  SUPER  JEANS  the 
JORDACHE  CENTRE  has  some 
of  the  best  bargains  in  town  for 
the  fashion  conscious.  American 
jacket  with  hood  IS  700  instead 
of  1200.  US  Sweat  shirts  IS 
600  instead  of  850.  Leather 
cowboy  boots  IS  2.500  instead 
of  4.500.  JORDACHE  check 
flannel  shirts  at  IS  500  instead 
of  900.  JORDACHE  jeans, 
cords,  harem  pants  etc.  Levis 
Cords  (25-30)  IS  700  instead  of 
1200.  Levis  Jeans  505.  501. 
Everything  for  ballet,  leotards 
(stretch  and  lycra),  warm  ups. 
legwarmers.  shoes.  Save  a 
fortune,  buy  your  swimwear 
now  —  costumes,  trunks. 
Speedo  and  Arena,  bathing 
caps,  goggles,  flippers. 
Everything  for  basketball  — 
special  terms  for  teams.  SUPER 
JEANS.  50  JAFFA  RD  (Binyan 
Ha'amudim)  Tel.  02-233559. 


possessions  .which  might  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  fire.  So  far,  there  have 
only  been  three  arrests  for  looting. 

The  area  had  already  been 
parched  by  the  worst  drought  in 
Australia’s  history.  Now  over  200.- 
000  square  kilometres,  much  of  it 
prime  farmland,  have  been 
scorched  black. 

The  fires,  which  started  last 
Wednesday,  were  as  bad  in  terms  of 
lives  as  the  worst  in  the  country's 
history  on  “Black  Friday"  in  1939 
when  71  people  died  in  Victoria. 

Fire  chiefs  who  believe  the  latest 
blazes  could  have  been  acts  of  arson 
are  probing  the  ashes  for  evidence. 
Arsonists  are  responsible  for  one  in 
five  bush  fires  here. 


Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fraser, 
now  campaigning  for  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  on  March  5,  went  to  church  in 
Melbourne  yesterday  to  lead  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  day  of  prayer. 

Hundreds  of  firefighters  are  still 
trying  to  beat  out  and  dampen  down 
a  big  blaze  east  of  Melbourne, 
capital  of  Victoria.  It  is  under  con¬ 
trol  and  the  nearest  town.  War- 
burton.  is  not  in  danger. 

A  few  small  fires  were  burning 
northeast  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia's  capital,  though  the  state 
of  emergency  in  the  region  had 
been  lifted.  About  10,000  have  been 
left  homeless  and  property  damage 
has  been  estimated  at  about  5230 
million. 


{ Advertising  Section} 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 
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A  NAME  TO  REMEMBER, 

Although  FONDUE  has  only 
been  on  the  scene  a  few  weeks. 
Ganina  Isener  and  Jack  Cohen 
have  already  established  a 
reputation  second  to  none  for 
quality  and  service  with  a  smile. 
Their  new  store  has  a  fabulous 
range  of  beautiful  houseware 
and  gifts  for  every  occasion 
They've  lovely  things  from  the 
best  companies  world-wide  like 
Johnson  Brothers  of  England. 
Hornsea  China  and  Dartingion 
Crystal.  For  openers  they're 
giving  a  20%  reduction  on 
ceramic  and  porcelain  dinner 
services.  And  a  large  selection 
of  antique  furniture  has  just 
arrived  from  England.  Drop  by  at 
FONDUE.  9  Rehov  Helena 
Hamalka  (Tefahot  building).  Tel. 
02-222612  Open  8-1,  4-7. 
You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised. 
Crfedft’Cards' accepted  *  •  -  * 
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For  45  years.  NOHIUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites  If 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must. 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
New  styles  have  arrived  from 
Scandinavia.  NOHIUT 
FURNITURE.  4  SHLOMZION 
HAMALKA  ST..  Tel.  02- 
224064. 
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Hair  Care  -  We  Care 

ANTONY  Manchester 
DAVID  Boston 

HARRY  Amsterdam 
NURIT  Jerusalem 

PETER  London 

7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


ZION  KAI.IMI, 
mjr  AT  YOUR 
SERVICE 

If  you're  looking  for  a  small 
insurance  agency  with  a 
personal  service,  able  to  look 
after  all  your  insurance  needs 
whether  large  or  small  then  give 
a  ring  and  make  an  appointment 
with  Zion  Kahmi.  He'll  answer 
without  obligation,  all  your 
insurance  queries  about  life, 
medical,  travel,  personal, 
accident,  automobile,  mortgage 
protection,  comprehensive 
home  owner/householder, 
business,  shop  etc.  Call  ZION 
KALIMI  INSURANCE  AGENCY. 
BEN  YEHUDA  10.  Suite  1. 
Telephone  02-243944, 
249484.  Open  non-stop  8.30 
a.m.-7  p.m. 


DRIVE  CAREFULLY 
4—  OVERTAKERS 
UNDERTAKERS  — * 


ROBOTS,  SPACEMEN, 
COWGIRLS  LOOSE 
IN  JERUSAIEM 

Purim's  nearly  here  and  Red 
Indians.  Supermen,  Bears. 
Policemen.  Soldiers.  Nurses  and 
dozens  more  fancy  dress 
costumes  are  selling  fast  at 
HAT2A'ATZUA.  the  largest  toy 
store  in  town.  They've  a 
fantastic  selection  of  games, 
puzzles,  electronic  and 
educational  games,  skates,  tops, 
dolls,  jig  saws,  stuffed  animals, 
rag  dolls,  magicians,  sewing  and 
craft  kits  and  scores  of  fabulous 
realistic  masks  (frighten  your 
grandmother).  All  and  more  at 

OOBgBQ 

HATZA  ATZUA.  6  DU  NUWAS 
ST  (next  to  The  Book  Stop) 
comer  38  Jaffa  Rd.  Sun.-Thurs. 
8-1.  4-7.  Tuesday  8-1.  Friday 
8.30-2  p.m.  Credit  cards 
accepted. 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  s  own  "take 
out”  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel  536151  ext.  3220. 


HA’ADAMA, 

the 

ffft983^J§  CAPITAL'S 

wktnmosm  HEALTH 
STORE 

Small  and  intimate.  Eddie's 
Ha'adama.  winner  of  Israel’s 
Selected  Products  &  Business 
Award  1983.  still  has  the 
largest  selection  of  health  and 
nature  products  in  town. 
Spirulina  micro  algae  tablets, 
natural  cosmetics,  health 
breads.  Hain  oils  and  salad 
dressings,  dried  nuts,  herbs  and 
spices;  mung.  alfalfa  and 
fenugreek  for  sprouting, 
wholewheat  flour,  bran  and 
wheat  germ  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  apple  cider, 
vinegar,  tiger  nuts  (chufas)  and 
hundreds  more  great  natural 
foods.  HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL 
ST.  opposrte  Art  Academy.  Tel. 
246609.  Open  7  a.m.  till  6.30 
p.m. 


GONE 
h-  WTFH 
m  THE 
PS  WIND 


You  too  can  go  with  all  our 
present  specials?  Toronto  direct 
return  $880,  one-way 
Manchester  $150,  New  York 
return  for  $1069  and  your 
spouse  or  child  goes  for  FREE 
($535  each).  Paris  return  $255, 
one  way  $165.  An  8  flight 
VUSA  on  TWA  for  $299.  S. 
Africa  return  $977  in  12 
unlinked  payments.  Also  great 
bargains  to  Kenya.  Egypt. 
Tenerife  and  more.  Drop  by  for 
our  great  selection  of  Pessah 
and  spring  trips.  ZIQNTOURS. 
23  HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shamai 
St.  Post  Office)  02- 
23332677/8.  Open  every  day 
8.30  a.m. -6. 30  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  8.30-1 
p.m. 


LAGOS.  —  Nigeria  has  announced 
a  cut  of  55.50  in  the  price  of  its  oil  to 
match  new  levels  proposed  for 
North  Sea  erode. 

The  announcement  late  Saturday 
night  by  the  presidential  adviser  on 
petroleum  and  energy,  Yahaya  Dik- 
ko,  was  .the  first  public  breach  by 
one  of  OPEC's  13  members  of  the 
organization's  price  levels..  Nigeria 
currently  holds  the  presidency  of 
OPEC. 

The  new  prices  put  Nigeria's 
high  quality  light  crude  at  S30  a  bar¬ 
ret,  50  cents  below  the  price  of  its 
North  Sea  competitors.  Dikko 


made  it  plain  that  any  cuts  by  Bri¬ 
tain  below  the  new  Nigerian  price 
would  be  matched. 

Dikko  said  Nigeria  remained 
committed  to  OPEC,  and  that  the 
British  move  showed  the  need  to 
resume  a  dialogue  within  the 
organization  “and  the  need  to  begin 
discussions  with  non-OPEC  crude 
oil  exporters  on  long-term  pricing 
and  production  policy.” 

Britain  and  Norway  slashed  the 
prices  for  North  Sea  oil  by  between 
S3  and  53.50  on  Friday.  (Reuter, 
UPI) 


Two  arrested  in  Seattle  gang  murders 


SEATTLE  (Reuter).  —  Two  young 
men  born  in  Hongkong  are  being 
held  in  connection  with  the  killing 
of  12  men  and  a  woman  in  a  private 
gambling  club  in  Seattle's 
Chinatown  district  on  Saturday, 
police  said  yesterday.  The  victims, 
all  Asians,  had  their  hands  and  feet 
bound  and  were  shot  in  the  head. 

Police  said  the  two  men  being 


held,  aged  20  and  22,  were  believed 
to  have  lived  in  Seattle  for  some 
time.  A  third  man  was  detained 
soon  after  the  shootings  but  was 
released.  Police  said  they  were  still 
seeking  another  man. 

According  to  the  police,  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  high-stake  gamblers,  and 
robbery  was  apparently  the  motive 
for  the  murders. 


Zimbabwe’s  Nkomo  told  to  report  to  police 


HARARE  (Reuter).  —  Zimbabwe’s 
veteran  opposition  leader  Joshua 
Nkomo,  who  was  detained  by  the 
authorities  for  eight  hours  on  Satur¬ 
day,  said  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  police  today. 

The  65-year-old  politician, 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  restive 
Matabele  tribe,  said  that  he  had  no 
idea  why  the  police  wanted  to  see 
him  again.  He  said  the  police  still 
had  his  passport  and  airline  tickets, 
taken  from  him  when  he  was 


removed  from  a  flight  to 
Czechoslovakia  at  Bulawayo  airport 
on  Saturday,  and  continued  to  hold 
three  of  his  aides,  who  were  seized 
at  the  same  time. 

No  government  comment  on  the 
incident  was  available  yesterday, 
but  the  Sunday  Mai  newspaper 
quoted  police  sources  as  saying  the 
administration  feared  Nkomo  might 
have  been  trying  to  leave  the 
country  permanently  while  some  of 
hfs  top  aides  are  being  tried  for  high 
treason. 


Barbie  just  one  of  many 
Nazis  protected  by  US. 


NEW  YORK.  —  American  in¬ 
vestigators  have  confirmed  that 
Klaus  Barbie,  extradited  to  France 
from  Bolivia  this  month  to  be  tried 
for  war  crimes,  was  just  one  of 
several  senior  Nazis  who  were 
protected  by  U.S.  officials  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  knowledge  of 
Soviet  activities  or  their  scientific 
expertise. 

George  Kennan,  U.S.  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Moscow  in  1952,  told 
Reuters  that  one  of  the  high-level 
Nazi  officials  brought  to  the  U.S. 
after  the  war  was  Hitler's  deputy 
foreign  minister  Gustav  Hilger. 

Kennan  referred  to  Hilger,  now 
dead,  as  “a  very  decent  man”  who 
was,  to  his  knowledge,  not  guilty  of 
any  war  crimes.  He  said  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  any  payments  made  to 
Hilger  by  the  U.S.  But  according  to 
.war-criminal  expert  Charles  .Alien - 
Jr„  Hilger  became  “the  liaison 
between  (Foreign  Minister  Joachim 
von)  Ribbentrop’s  olTice  and  the  SS 
Einsaizgruppen,  or  ’special  task 
forces,’  which  murdered  some  1.4 
million  Soviet  Jews  on  the  eastern 
front." 

A  1978  report  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  (GAO),  the  in¬ 
vestigative  arm  of  Congress,  refer¬ 
red  to  payments  made  to  an  un¬ 
named  “senior  official  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  during 
the  Nazi  era,"  who  was  an  expert  on 
Soviet  affairs. 

The  report,  said  the  CIA  had 
sought  assistance  from  some  22  ex- 
Nazis  living  in  the  U.S.  after  the 
war. 

Brooklyn  district  attorney 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  said  the  ex- 
Nazis  discussed  in  the  GAO  report 
were  not  in  the  U.S.  “by  chance" 
and  that  many  were  assisted  by  U.S. 
agencies  in  avoiding  prosecution. 

Erhard  Dabringhaiur,  a  former 
U.S.  military  intelligence  officer 
who  said  he  paid  Barbie  51,700  a 
month  as  an  informant  and  helped 
him  get  new  identity  papers,  said  his 
superiors  were  well  aware  of  Bar¬ 
bie's  background.  He  stressed  the 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  Society  and  Culture  8.35  English  6 
8.50  Geography  7-9  940  English  5  10.05 
Mathematics  4  10.30  Programme  for 
Kindergarteners  11.00  Spoken  Arabic 

11.15  Maih/Geometry  6  11.30 
MaZhAjeometry  5  11.45  English  7  12.05 
English  8  I2J0  Literature  9-12  13X15  High 
School  Science  15.00  Everyman's  Univer¬ 
sity:  Emerging  African  Nations;  Judaea 
and  Rome;  Viewpoint  16.00  Handicrafts 

16.15  Battle  of  the  Planets  16.35  Follow 
Me  —  Beginner's  English  for  Adults  17.00 
A  New  Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1 7  JO  Polly  anna;  Pan  3  of  a  9-part  series 
based  on  Eleanor  H.  Porter's  book 
17.55  Marzipar  —  cartoons 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18  JO  News  roundup 
18.32  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.03  That's  Hollywood  —  series  about 
the  movie  industry;  Midnight  Movies 
20  JO  Near  Ones  and  Dear  Ones.  Part  3  of 
an  Israeli  series  about  relatives  who  live  in 
the  some  apartment  building.  Starring 
Yehoram  Gaon,  Liora  Rivtin  and  Tiki 
Dayan 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

2 1.30  The  Bride  and  the  Butterfly  Hunter. 
Nissim  Aloni's  play  stars  Gila  Almagor 
and  Yoasi  Banal 

22. 1 5  This  is  the  Time  —  weekly  interview 
show 

23.05  Rat  A  Fine  Romance 
23  JO  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  JO  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1 19.00 
JTV  3  The  M  up  pet  Show)  19.00  News  in 
French  1 9  JO  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News 
in  Arabic  20 JO  The  Other  ‘Arf  (JTV  J 
Computers)  21.10  Dcoomemaiy  22.00 
News  in  English  22.  f 5  The  Agatha 
Christie  Hour 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.1 1  Musical  (Jock 

7.00 Tha  Morning  —  news  magazine,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Morning  Melodies 
8.05  Respighi;  Ancient  Ain  and  Danes, 


Suite  No  J:  Bach:  Sonata  in  B  Minor,  Tor 
Violin  and  Harpsichord::  Dieter: 
Concerto  for  2  Flutes  and  Strings  (Ram- 
pal):  Noam  Sheriff:  A  Time  to  Celebrate 
(Jerusalem  Symphony.  Bertinij:  Dvorak 
Sonatina  in  G  Major  Tor  Violin  and  Piano; 
Vivaldi;  Gloria  (Riccardo  Mulij 
10.05  Brahms:  Rondo  alia  Zingaresc. 
Tram  Piano  Quartet.  Op. 25  (Rubinstein, 
Guameri):  Brahms- Schoenberg:  Piano 
Quartet.  Op  .25.  Iran  scribed  for  orchestra 
(German  Youth  Symphony.  HanaZender) 
1 1 .00  Sephardi  Traditions 

11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 1  JO  Education  For  All 
12-05  Locke:  Suite  for  4  Recorders  (Mor- 
Lij:  ZimbaJisu  Suite  in  Old  Style;  Bartok: 
Siring  Quartet  Nal  (Israel  Quartet) 

13.00  Beethoven:  March  NoJ;  Halevy; 
Aria  from  La  Juive;  Rodrigo:  Adagio  from 
Concierto  d'Ananjuez 

14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science  (repeal) 

I5J5  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

16.05  Beethoven:  For  Elise  (Bella 
Davidovich):  J.C.  Bach:  Symphonic 
Concerlame  far  Flute,  Oboe,  Violin.  Cello 
and  Orchestra '(Nahum  Zeidcl.  Mina 
Zeidman,  Vera  Vaidman.  Louis  Ron. 
Jerusalem  Symphony,  Rodan);  Bach;  Par¬ 
tita  No.6  (Karl  Richter);  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.4  (Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Huns  Schmidt-  Isserstcdt) 

17  J5  Programmes  For  Olim 
20.05  Everyman's  University 
20  J5  The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Horst  Stein  conducting:  with  Claudio  Ar¬ 
rau  —  Berlioz:  Benvenuto  Cellini  Over¬ 
ture:  Weber:  Konzcrtslueck.  Op.79; 
Hindemith:  Mathis  the  Painter! 
Symphony;  Zubin  Mehta  conducting  — 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen;  Yuval;  From  the 
Wcsidcutscfaer  Rundfunit  —  Roger  Trio, 
with  Davjd  Levin  —  Schubert:  Adagio 
and  Rondo  for  Piano  and  Strings;  Mozart; 
Piano  Quartet.  K.478 
22J0  Reflections  on  the  Portion  or  the 
Week  by  Rabbi  Zephania  Drori 
23.00  Meetings  with  Bartok  (part  1, 
repeal) 

00.10  ChoTal  Music  —  Michael 
Pntctorius.  Motet:  Alessandro  Scarlatti: 
Mass 

Second  Programme 

7,00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
&.05  First  Thing  —  with  Brad  Manor 

10.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
•3.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Nicaraguan  troops  battle  right-wing  rebels 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua  (Reuter).  —  Nicaraguan  troops  arc  locked  in 
fierce  fighting  with  right-wing  rebels  near  the  Honduran  border.  thc 
Defence  Ministry  said  yesterday. 

The  ministry  said  more  than  50  rebels  have  been  killed  or  wounded  so 
far  in  dashes  around  Quilali  in  northern  N'ueva  Segovia  prnvmce 
Government  losses  were  pul  at  eight  dead. 

Pravda'  rejects  forced-labour  allegation 
MOSCOW  (AP).  —  The  Communist  Party  newspaper  Pravda  yesterday 
rejected  a  U.S.  Stale  Department  report  that  four  million  forced 
labourers  are  working  on  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline  and  other  projects. 

•’The  report  is  chronical!)  Jacking  in  facts,  but  instead  i3 
pathologically  rich  in  figures.  The  figure  of  four  million  is  spun  out  of 
thin  air  —  where  else  can  it  be  taken  from  ?"  Pravda  said. 

In  its  report  last  Monday,  the  State  Department  estimated  that  four 
million  people,  including  10.000  political  and  religious  prisoners.  ^ 
working  in  a  nation-wide  system  of  1.100  labour  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Dozens  of  Iranian  troops  reportedly  defect 

KUWAIT  (AP).  —  Dozens  of  Iranian  troops  have  defected  to  Iraq 
during  the  recent  fighting  in  the  southern  battlefrom  between  the  two 
countries,  to  join  the  Iranian  Mujahedin  Khalq  underground,  the 
Kuwait  daily  Al-Siyassah  reported  yesterday. 

It  quoted* the  commander  of  the  unit,  who  asked  for  anonymity,  as 
saying  hundred  of  Iranian  troops  were  willing  to  join  the  Mujahedin  af. 
ter  Iraq  recently  agreed  to  receive  them. 

British  open  floating  arms  exhibition 

KUWAIT  (AP).  —  Britain  opened  a  three-day  floating  arms-sales  ex- 
hibition  here  yesterday  to  display  the  latest  version  of  land,  sea  and  air 
defence  systems. 

The  exhibition,  named  *’F!oater-83.“  is  aboard  the  ferry  Viking  Ven¬ 
turer.  which  is  also  visiting  Bahrain.  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan.  Abu  Dhabi 
and  Egypt,  a  British  spokesman  said. 

More  than  50  British  military  industries  are  participating  in  the  exnibu 


SPORT  IN  BRIEF 


desire  of  U.S.  agencies  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  Soviet  activities,  and  for 
scientific  and  technological  exper¬ 
tise. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  some  1,500 
Austrian  and  German  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  aerospace  pioneer  Wernher 
von  Braun,  were  brought  to  the 
U.S.  under  Project  Paperclip. 

Allen  said  the  vast  majority  could 
not  be  classified  as  war  criminals,  bat 
at  least  - one  of  them,  Walter 
Schrelber,  had  been  convicted  in 
absentia  by  a  Polish  tribunal  for  con¬ 
ducting  medical  experiments  on 
prisoners  at  Auschwitz. 

Schrelber,  who  helped  direct  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare  programme,  was  later  assisted  by 
the  authorities  to  ‘‘resettle”  in 
Argentina. 

Another  former  SS  .  officer, 
Walter  Rauff,  is  reported -td  .  be. 
relaxing  in  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile’s 
Pacific  coastal  resort.  . 

Rauff,  74,  who  has  lived  in  Chile 
since  1958,  was  accused  by  the  West 
German  government  of  designing 
mobile  gas  chambers  in  which  he 
killed  97.000  Jews  in  1941  and  1942. 

The  German  government’s  1962  i 
request  to  extradite  him  for  those 
crimes  failed . 

The  Italian  Hews  agency  ANSA 
reported  yesterday  that  Oggi  news 
magazine  had  obtained  an  interview 
with  fugitive  Nazi  war  criminal  Josef 
Mengele  somewhere  in  South 
America. 

Mengele,  who  was  known  as  the 
Angel  of  Death  for  the  atrocities  he 
committed  at  Auschwitz,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  Germany 
considered  using  the  atom  bomb 
against  the  U.S.,  and  as  giving 
deLails  of  the  whereabouts  of  fellow 
Nazi  Martin  Bormann. 

The  weekly  magazine  says  the  in¬ 
terview,  the  first  part  of  which  will 
appear  today,  was  obtained  by  a 
reporter  who  said  he  tracked  the 
former  Nazi  doctor  down  in  an  area 
between  Brazil,  Paraguay  and 
Argentina,  ANSA  reported. 
(Reuter.  AP) 


Good  hosts 

Post  Sports  Staff 
Full-blooded  beastly  British 
weather  has  been  appropriately  laid 
on  for  the  visiting  England  National 
junior  soccer  XI  who  engage  their 
Israeli  counterparts  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  English  lads  who  flew  in 
last  night  are  in  the  under- 1 8 
category  while  the  Israeli  side  con¬ 
sists  of  players  up  to  the  age  of  20. 
Kick-off  is  at  3  p.m.  but  because  of 
the  unfit  pitch  at  the  National 
Stadium  in  Ramal  Gan  the  venue 
will  be  decided  only  this  morning. 

Not  waiting  to  disrupt  the  preparations  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team  who  take  oo  ttae  Eagfisb 
visitors  oo  Wednesday  and  bowing  to  tbe  dismal 
weather  randMons  tbe  Israel  FA  has  decided 
that  aB  Saturday's  postponed  Ingn  metrites 
will  bow  be  played  aext  Tuesday. 

Shock  for  Liverpool 

LIVERPOOL  (AP).  —  Brighton, 
bottom  of  the  English  First  Division 
standings,  scored  a  remarkable  2-1 
upset  victory  over  Liverpool  in  an 
FA  Cup  fifth-round  soccer  match  at 
Anfield  yesterday.  Managed  by 
former  Liverpool  player  Jimmy 
Mel  La,  unfashionable  Brighton, 
became  -the.  first  -clufct  m  -  nine  -years  - 
to  win  a  Cup  rrialcBT oh.  Ijverpools 
homeground.  - 

Tory  Ryan  gave  Britton  tbe  lead  in  the  32nd 
mhaito  Liverpool  eqnalltcd  15  m hates  Into  tbe 
second  half  Omagh  Sooth  African-horn  Craig 
Johnston.  Jimmy  Case,  another  former  Liver- 
pool  player  on  the  Brigktoo  staff.  Ut  the  wiantog 
goal  in  tbe  71st  mhaue  with  a  stunning  2S  metre 
shot  Liverpool  coaid  have  aptsflzed  again  hd 
PbO  Neal  shot  wide  from  a  penalty. 

ICE  HOCKEY:  NHL  ranks— St.  Loots  Btaes 
4.  Quebec  Nonftqna  4;  Boston  Brahw  6,  Mto- 
nesora  North  Stan  2;  New  York  Islands!  5. 
Montreal  Canadian  0;  Chicago  Black  Hawks 
4.  Hartford  Whalen  2;  Toraso  Maple  Leafs  S, 
Calgary  Flames  3;  Edmonton  Often  10.  Pta- 
sbmgh  Peuguisn  7.  Friday  games — Washington 
Capitals  2,  Vancouver  Canucks  1;  Winnipeg 
Jets  6,  Boston  Brains  S;  Buffalo  Sabres  S, 
Calgary  Flames  I. _ _ 


Ferdie  bests  Dodgers 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  Los 
Angeles  Dodger  pitching  sensation 
Fernando  Valenzuela  has  been 
signed  to  a  record  SI  million  me. 
year  contract  with  the  stroke  of  an 
arbitrator's  pen.  Valenzuela  had 
played  last  year  without  a  contract 
following  a  bitter  wrangle  with 
Dodger  management. 

The  22-year-old  left-hander,  who 
in  1981  became  the  first  national 
league  Rookie-of-the-Year  to  win 
the  prestigious  Cy  Young  memorial 
award  the  same  season,  was  signed 
after  two  davs'  binding  mediation. 

"We’re  dated,”  chortled  tha  pBcfar's  Itpt 
aide  after  being  Wormed  that  (he  aUtnttcart 
bad  bcoi  derided  in  tbdr  fares.  He  had  heals, 
listing  an  a  year-long  Bndtad  contract  sad  fe 
dnh  had  offered  only  $300,000.  Vakatad*.  i 
hero  among  Southern  CiBfonU's  HbpWrpop. 

ntatoo.  bad  claimed  that  attendances  at  Dodpr 
Slarflum  increase  by  5,000  when  he  pitches. 

TENNIS:  Jinny  Comm  and  Sand;  Maw 
advanced  to  the  final  of  the  US.  bdesr  chan- 
pmmklps.  Cosamra  was  taken  aB  tie  my  Mm 
beating  Australian  Peter  McNamara  76(741, 
T-4X7-4),  wbfte  Mayer  bated  Ur  own  mnu 
serve  to  pnt  ant  feftew  American  Brian  Gritted 
7-5,  6-1. 

The  up  two  seeds  Martin  Navratfieve  ml 
Andrea  Jsegerswepc,  into  the  Bad  ef  ihi 
.wwaan's  event.. la.. Odcafo.  Narratftns  db- 
pxtebed  her  doubles  partner  Pam  SWnrM,  6- 
S  wbfle  JaegersapriRd  TTacy  Amth  M.  Ml 

CRICKET:  After  a  poor  atml  tbe  Indian  nmba 
fared  better  on  the  third  day  of  the  epntog 
match  of tbdr  Wes*  Indian  tow.  hdtaae  US  sfl 
am  and  205-2  (Am  Lai  77.  Gadmd  »]; 
Jamaica  302. 

GOLF;  Greg  Nonnas  captured  hh  mn) 
Aastnflaa  Masters  la  thrae  yean  whh  a  Das)  ft  • 
and  a  72-hotc  total  of  215,  law  ahead  d  Dr 
field.  Tom  Kite  taka  n  4-*rofce  had  Wa  ft* 
Heal  round  af  the  PGA  event  In  Sea  Dkga  U- 
towing  a  tHrd-fomd  60  to  pat  Mm  m  2SL 

CYCLING:  Belgian  Rohmd  UboCm  romped  ta 
his  third  world  FoCessfemri  eyefc-ciam  ebb  is 
Birmingham.  Llboton,  25,  bwt  dear  afdnBtM 

■won  after  the  start  of  the  ardeoas  22  ks.  men 
maf  remained  mKhaftcnged  tbrongboot,  fhMiq 

in  S3:!7 


ASK  FOR  IT  EVERY  DAY. 
EVERYWHERE  Y00  00. 


Herald  Tribune 


W6*ve  got  aevs  lor  yoo. 


sole  distributor 


16.10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Places 
18.05  Religious  Affairs  Magazine 
18.47  Bible  Reading  — Job  4-l-)2 
19.00  Today 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

4!*™^  Magazine  (repeat) 

*3. 10  The  Second  Half  —  women's 
magazine 


6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Yosef 

Ben  Shiomo  tenures  on  the  phflosophv  of 

Spinoza  • 

7.07  “707"  with  Alex  A  risky 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  _  with  Rafi  Reshef 

N  D5  Musical  Requests 

J”  k™*1'  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisradi 
13.05  One  and  to  the  Point  1 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
14.05  Two  Hours 

LDF  tvc"in8  Newsreel 
Anny  and  Defence  Magazine 

am  K5  iSl'  ~ 

21.00  Mabai  Newsreel 

Univr*‘>  °n  ‘he  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Personal  Questions  —  Ya'akov 
Agmon  interviews  ‘journalist  Michael  As- 
sat  (repeat) 

00.05  N.ght  Birds  —  songs,  chat 

Broadcasts  In  EagUah 

7.00  (Fourth)  * 

14  00  (Founh)  ' 

17.00  (Fourth)  • 

20.00  (Fourth)  * 

•Fourth  programme-.  738  kHz.  Jerusalem 
area  675;  central  Israel  1026 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 

Eden:  V’oung  Doctors  in  Love:  Edison: 
vJJJLf  °°d.;  Best  Little 

MaSSr'f  Kfl,:  Good  Luck; 

™5eBr  and  a  Gemteaan 
SJOfrOafl;  E.T,  4. 6.45. 9:  OrhmTThe 
Verd'cl  4.  n.45.  9.  OnarFSierter;  RS5; 
hrum  Mao  to  Mozart;  Semadar:  Davs  of 

Cm'iZ  4  a  -V  BiaytSKi  Ha'nn“5  Kin* 

Co™5dy  7. 9-  bnei  Mmam:  David  Coo- 

T  wSdrtSl  £*5”  ^  Christione  F. 
»,  wpodstock  9;  r  _ 

de  Lion  7;  Nomugi  Pass  8.45. "  &8nC 


TEL  A  Vt V  ■IJ0l_7.  IS.  9. 30  _ 

Aftenby:  Sex  With  a  Smik  II;  Bew-Yefaodi: 
Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas  4 JO.  7. 
9 JO:  Own  I:  E.T.  4 JO,  7.  9.30;  Cha  Is 
Missine  4.30.  7.  9.30;  Chen  3:  A  Hard 
Day  s  Night  4.40,  7.20. 9 JO;  Cha  4:  Shoot 
the  Moon  4.IO,  7.  9J3:  FIyifi8  High  H)J0 
ajn.  I  JO;  Chen  5:  Ragtime  6  JO.  9.15; 
Dona  Flor  and  her  Two  Husbands  10J0 
a-nt..  I. JO:  Ctoentx  One:  Riders  of  Die 
Golden  Cobra;  Cinema  Taw 
Dekci:  The  Verdict  7,  9.30;  Drive- 
in:  Sleeping  Beauty  5.45  )  5ex 
film  12.15  midnight:  Either:  Eauof  Bfco 
4.  7.  9.30:  Gal:  An  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  4.30. 7. 9.30;  Godon:  Tempo* 
7-  9.30:  Hod:  First  Blood;  Lev  I:  FdUm 
1.30.  4.30.  7.15.  9.30:  Lev  D:  Nighl  oTSan 
Lorenzo  l  JO.  4.30.  7.15. 9.30;  Ltaor:  Cal 
People  4.30, 7. 9  JO;  Maxim:  Don't  Give  » 
Damn  About  Officers;  MegraM:  Yraft 
Doctors  in  Love;  OHy:  Nana:  P““' 
Ronka  Voos  10.  12,  2,  4.30,  7.15,  9.JK 
Pleer:  One  More  Chance;  Shahaf:  Pro®* 
PopseJe:  Studio:  Moonlighting;  Ytiw* 
Victor  Victoria  4 JO.  7. 9 JO;  Tel  Affv:  Vice 
Squad:  Tef  Aviv  Mw»;  Tree  c f  «* 
Wooden  Clogs  b. 9;  Zafan:  Pixote4JQ.  '. 
9.30;  Tamar;  Poltergeist  7.15.  9.30 

Haifa  j,  a. 45.  i 

Aammi:  Ragtime  6.  9;  AtapWfc*«: 
Mother  Lode;  Amn:  E.T.;  Atzaam: 
First  Blood;  Chew  Long  Way  Home; 
Gator:  Lion  Man  10. 2. 6;  Devil's  Bngade 
H  4.  8:  Moriah:  TartOOfl  Shame  of  HK 
Jungle  7, 9;  Grab:  The  Verdict  4. 6JQ.  9: 
Orion:  Girts  on  the  Threshold  of  Trow* 
6  nonstop:  Orly:  Victor  Victoria  6.45,  9r 
Peer:  An  Officer  and  a  Gendeman  4,6-W. 
9;  Sm:  Leman  Papsidd  4  at  4. 6JR.  * 
Shavii:  Bye  Bye  8raz3  6J0.  9.15; 

Or;  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Gran 
6.45.  9  Wizard  of  Or  (remake)  4 

RXSTvTGan  . 

Arman:  Kan  lorn  as  4.  7.15. 9.30:  Lilf!  Mm- 
summer  Night  Sex  Comedy  7-15.  9-W 

Oasis:  Poltergeist  7, 9.30;  The  Spacemen 
and  King  Aithur.4;  Orde*!  Fire  Fo* 

9.30;  Ramat  Cor  Still  of  the  Nigfit  »-i3. 
9.JU:  Kfar  Hamaceabrnh:  Raggedy  Man 

7.15,  0.15 

HEfiZUYA 

Tlfeiw:  Man  With  the  Deadly  Le*  7.15. 

9.15 

netanya 

Esther:  A  Uttle  Sex  7.  9.15 
HOLON  •  _ 

Migdal:  Rocky  ill,  4  JO.  7.15, 9J0: Ser¬ 
vice  Squad  4.30.7.15,  9.30 

ramat  hasharon 

Stan  La  Not)  di  Cabin*  9.30;  Little  Prince 
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W  Washington 

HENEVER  a  President  and  his  Congressional 
rivals  work  together  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  an 
inevitable  question  arises.  Which  side  is  going 
10  be  able  to  use  the  products  of  their  compromise  to  ad¬ 
vantage  In  the  next  election? 

By  bally  booing  President  Reagan’s  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Democrats  on  Social  Security  and  jobs 
legislation,  White  Souse  aides  dearly  hoped  to  provide 
Mr.  Reagan  with  a  record  of  concern  for  the  elderly  and 
the  unemployed  for  a  1984  re-election  campaign*  Ar  first 
glance,  they  appeared  to  be  succeeding  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Democrats.  The  party’s  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers,  for  example,  agreed  to  support  Mr.  Reagan's  $4.3 
million  emergency  jobs  bill,  even  as  they  let  the  President 
get  away  with  the  contention  that  he  was  still  opposed  to 
legislation  creating  “make-1 work  jobs."  - 

Scarcely  a  Democratic  protest  was  heard  when  Sena¬ 
tor  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee,  the  majority  lead¬ 
er,  listed  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  as  Mr. 
Reagan’s  ally  in  a  new  joint  leadership  venture.  “The  ‘ 
President/*  Senator  Baker  concluded,  “has  achieved  a  bi¬ 
partisan  approach  to  the  major  problems  confronting  this 
.  country.”  What,  a  cynic  might  ask,  do  the  Democrats  ex¬ 
pect  their  own  Presidential  candidates  to  run  on  in  1984  if 
they  let  Mr.  Reagan  buy  into  their  best  issues?  * 

The  Benefits  of  Cooperation 

But  history  teaches  that  the  opposition  party  can 
profitfrom  appearing  cooperative. 

For  example,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  he  carried  a  laminated  scorecard  show¬ 
ing  bow  much  Republican  legislation  he  had'helped  pass 
for  President  Eisenhower.  Yet,  in  the  1960  election,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  an  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  that  turned  the  Republicans  out  erf  the  White 
House,  largely  because  the  Kennedy-Johnsan  team  stood 
for  an  activist  alternative  to  the  cautious  approach  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Eisenhower  legislative  record. 

■  -  Presidential  elections  seldom  turn  on  legislative  me- 
chanics.  Presidential  efectionseie,  more  typtfcaUy.'aboui 
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munetothe  tinkering  of  his  political  managers  and  to  al¬ 
teration  by  legislative  maneuvering. 

.  VX.  think-  Ronald  Reagan's  problems  an  the  Issues  of 
compassion  and  fairness  are  so  deep  and  so  fundamental 
to  his  Presidency  that  no  single  action  will  have  any  sub¬ 
stantial  impact,”  observed  James  A.  Johnson,  the  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  former  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mon¬ 


dale.'  Greg  Schneiders,  a  \.  >/ 

former  aide  of  President  Car-  ^ 

ter  and  now  press  secretary  for 

another  likely  Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  Ohio 
Senator  John  Glenn,  acknowledged  that  in  cooperating 
with  a  sitting  President  of  the  opposite  party  there  is  “al¬ 
ways  a  risk  of  having  your  issues  co-opted."  But  he  added. 

“1  don't  think  there’s  much  fear  on  the  pan  of  any  candi¬ 
date  that  Reagan  is  going  to  so  moderate  his  stand  or 
enter  into  such  extensive  bipartisan  activity  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  draw  distinctions  between  Reagan  and 
Democratic  candidates  in  *84.” 

But  Democratic  Congressional  strategists  are  not  so 
confident.  They  worry  about  the  Administration’s  ability 
to  use  bipartisanship  to  Mr.  Reagan’s  advantage.  Given  a 
choice,  ‘Td  never  get  in  a  room  with  Jim  Baker,”  joked  a 
Capitol  Hill  assistant.  He  was  referring  to  James  A. 
Baker  3d,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  White  House  effort  to  make  the  most  of  Democratic 
issues.  "This  is  damage  control  on  their  part,  and  we’re 
helping ’them,”  said  Christopher  J.  Matthews,  ahafdettr,  - 

Mr.-O'Nefflv’ln  referring  to  the  jobs  bffl.  "We^re'doSsg dt-  ^ 
because  the'  Speaker  is  Convinced  it’s  k  matteTOf  tiatidriftf- 
importance. . .  . .  — J —  *■ 

With  both  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Reagan  exhibiting  an 
uncharacteristic  preference  for  accommodation  rather 
than  confrontation,  a  few  savants  are  suggesting  that 
something  more  than  a  flirtation  with  bipartisanship  is 
going  on  here.  Horace  W.  Busby,  the  author  of  a  popular 
political  newsletter  and  a  former  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  said  this  may  be  the  start  of  an  era  of  coopera¬ 


tion,  made  necessary  by  national  problems  so  weighty 
that  mie  party  cannot  handle  them  alone.  The  parties  are 
now  in  a  position  “where  they  stand  together  or  they  fall 
together,"  he  said.  “There  is  no  longer  any  place  for  an 
obstructionist  role  on  the  part  of  either  party. " 

But  if  there  is  a  long-term  trend  against  obstruction¬ 
ism,  it  appears  certain  to  face  a  setback  between  now  and 
the  1984  election.  Neither  the  White  House  nor  the  Demo¬ 
crats  can  afford  to  be  so  cooperative  as  to  let  the  other 
side  dictate  the  national  agenda  for  the  next  year.  Indeed, 
in  a  speech  Friday  night,  President  Reagan  declared  that 
conservatives  would  “need  more  than  two  years  to  deal 
with  the  mess  left  by  others  over  a  half  century.”  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  O’Neill  was  telHng  a  union  audience  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  “should  be  ashamed  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  conditions  this  recession  has  caused.” 

.  The  Democrats  are  poised  to  hit  on  another  front.  "I 
think  we’ll  be  turning  our  attack  tm  tax  policy  and  again 
using  fairness  as  the  key  Issue, ’’said  Robert  Neuman,  the 
spokesman  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  At 
- '-the  moment  Democrats  caa  hardly" conceal  their  optf— 
*  wiMm  about  nmnSag  agafc4  Mr-Reagan  m.J@4.That  qp- 

-  TftnUfln  could  be  dtisbiiy&ffl  the  economy  blossoms  into'  a 

-  “•MtroaJeTecovery.'Af  tbe'saKje  tin«^JDeinocrat3  are-still 

searching  for  a  way  to  challenge  Mr.  Reagan’s  defense 
policies.  Colorado  Senator  Gary  Hart,  who  formally  de¬ 
clared  as  a  Presidential  candidate  last  week,  thinks  he 
has  the  answer;  he  repeatedly  caBa  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  military  coupled  with  “reforms”  that  would 
result  in  efficiency  and  savings. 

But  even  with  all  tte  concentration  on  issues,  the  elec¬ 


tion  could  turn  on  how  well  Democrats  adjust  to  a  new 
blend  of  political  geography  and  party  loyalties. 

For  years,  demographers,  futurists  and  political 
strategists  have  beat  predicting  that  the  Sunbelt  would 
rise  to  political  dominance  That  day  appears  to  be  at 
hand,  but  the  new  importance  of  those  generally  conser¬ 
vative  states  has  not  proved  to  be  the  political  bonanza 
that  the  Republicans  expected.  By  Mr.  Busby’s  courn, 
Democrats  still  bold  over  70  percent  of  the  Sunbelt’s  Con¬ 
gressional  seats-  Morever,  the  recession  has  hurt  Mr. 
Reagan's  personal  standing  in  the  region. 

That  means  that  the  Democrats  have  a  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  a  truism  of  Deep  South  politics  that  also  has 
relevance  for  other  Southern  tier  states.  Given  a  choice 
between  a  conservative  Republican  and  a  conservative 
Democrat,  Southerners  and  many  other  Sunbelters  will 
go  for  the  Democrat  Some  theorists  have  been  advancing 
the  argument  that  Mr.  Reagan  can  be  taken  if  the  Demo¬ 
crats  pick  either  a  center-right  Presidential  nominee  or 
offer  a  ticket  balanced  by  a  vice  Presidential  candidate 
with  strong  regional  appeal*  / 

Snowbdt  or  tSrabelt.  onie’ reality  abides  for  Mr.  Rea-^« 


gan.  If  he  wants  to  run  and  win  in  1984  he  needs  Demo¬ 
cratic  popular  votes.  A  Republican  with  access  to  White 
House  political  polls  said  that  Mr.  Reagan  also  needs 
Democratic  Congressional  votes  to  maintain  his  political 
health.  “His  popularity  rises  or  falls,”  the  Republican 
said,  “with  the  perception  he  can  or  cannot  work  with 
Congress.”  That  indicates  that  the  new  bipartisanship 
will  last  at  least  until  the  Democrats  can  find  a  way  to 
withdraw  without  appearing  obstructionist 
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•  One  of  the  several  shadows  over 
the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  lightened  last  week  when  the 

’  Reagan '  Administration  agreed  to 
give  House  committee  members,  ac¬ 
cess  to  documehts  they  had  subpoe¬ 
naed.  The.  move  ended  a  poostitu- 
tional  battle  that  began  when  Presi-’ 
dent  Reagan  ordered  E.P.A.  Admin¬ 
istrator  Anne  M-  Gorsuch  to  withold 
the  records,  leading  Gongress  to  cite 
herfeff;  contempt.  :v  •_ .  . 

"We  have  just  signed- a  memoran~ 
dum  of  undmatancfoig.yhidi  I  think 
is  an  historic  ddcumeinC^aid  Repre^ 
sentative  Elliott  H.  Leviias.r  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Public.  Works -over- : 
sight  subcommittee,  whose  members 
must  keep "  all  information  in  the 
papers  confidential.  President  Rear 
sab  said:  ‘^The  agreement  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  in  that  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  execntlve 
■  privilege,  while  it  also  assures.that. 
uGccssmy  information  is  made  avail-' 
abte  tn  the  Congress  in  tltt  legitimate 
pursuit  Of  its  responsibilities.”  Part 
of  the  agreement  is  that  Rep-  Leyitas' 
win  Btouse  passage  of.  a  resolution 
lifting  thecontempt  citatimi.  . 

•  The  cmrititiitimal  crisis  was  just 
put  of  the  crisis  feeing  the  agency- 
and  the  White  Hcmse-  Th  aJustice  D©- 


partmeui .“r.-*  — ■ 

Irivestigatlcm  last  we*  began  to  . 
amine  whether  E.F.A.  employees 
.strbyed*'  sulmoenaed  records. -and 
:  sphether  former:  asristant  admtate- 
tratm- 

flict^of-interest  laws.  No  fewer  than- 

six-  congressional  committees1  are 
studying  alleged  mismanagement  of , 
the  *1.6*  bfflion  Superfund  ^program 
forcleaidng  trade  wastedumps.  . 


Miss  Lavelle's  appointment  calen¬ 
dar,  which  she,  made  available  to  a 
Senate  committee,  revealed  that  as 
bead  of  the  ELP.A.’s  hazardous  waste 
program  she  had  met  and  dined  fre¬ 
quently  with  chemical  Industry  offi¬ 
cials  (often  at  their  expense),  but 
never  with  environmental  lobbyists. 
The  executives  came  trom  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Dow,  Monsanto,  E.l.  du 
Pont,  Stauffer  and  Union  Carbide, 
some  of  which  were  potential  defend- 

-  ants  in  enforcement  cases.  Rep.  John 
D.  Dingell  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee’s 

...investigations  subcommittee,  said 
that  his  attempts  to  serve  a  subpoena 
1  on  Miss  Lavelle  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and -that  he  might  have  to  issue  a 
contempt  citation. 

At  a  stormy  bearingfiefone  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  on  the  E.P.A.  ’s  1964  budg¬ 
’d,- Mrs.  Gorsuch  said  that  criticism 
.  of  the  agency  .amounted  to  "political 
harassment.”  Bui  Senator  George.  J- 
Mitchell,  Democrat  of  Maine,  object- 
'  ed.  saying,  “I  do  not  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  envi¬ 
ronmentally  concerned  people  are 
Democrats  ' '  they .  are  Americans 

acting  on  their  concerns  about  the  en¬ 
vironment."  Senator  Max  fiaucus,  a 
Montana  Democrat,  said  “There  is  a 
feeling  in  the  country  that  E.P~A.  no 
longer  cares,”  . 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  Justice  De- 
partment  gave  Mr.  Leyitas  a  tape 
recording  containing  information  -on 
cleanup  enforcement  cases  similar  to 
that  in  the  subpoenaed  papers,  appar¬ 
ently  without  ewes  listening  to  the 

-  tape.  !*The 'statement  they  made  was 
that  shzedders  are  bad  enough,  we 
-  dm’tneed  tapes,”  he  saidof  the  Jus- 

-.-  ticei  Department  officials.-  Lawyers 
’.  at  Justice  weresaidtobe  horrified  by 
:'t  the  eadstearceof  the  tapes.. 

‘  Although  the  tangle  over  executive 
privilege  appeared  to  be  finally 

-  straightened  out,  the  environmental 


agency  found  itself  in  yet  another 
knot  when  its  inspector  general’s 
audit  was  unable  to  show  that  almost 
one-third  of  the  $180  million  commit¬ 
ted  to  toxic  waste  cleanups  last  year 
was  spent  properly.  While  the  report 
charged  no  illegalities,  Representa¬ 
tive  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of 
Queens,  said  it  showed  “sloppy,  un¬ 
professional,  unbelievably  amateur¬ 
ish  and  incompetent  management." 
Agency  audits  of  10  cleanup  contracts 
showed  that  "$1,348,650  had  been  er¬ 
roneously  claimed  by  contractors 
and  improperly  charged  to  Super¬ 
fund,”  a  House  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  subcommittee  said. 


A  Small  Step  to 

Lebanese  Unity 


Jerusalem’s  demands  for  political 
“normalization”  and  for  security  ar¬ 
rangements  that  would  allow  Israel 
to  man  five  warning  stations  in  the 
south.  Lebanon  seemed  caught  in  a 
Mud.  It  was  under  pressure  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  not  to  yield  to  the  Israelis.  The 
Israelis,  failing  such  concessions, 
were  not  willing  to  leave.  And  so  long 
as  the  Israelis  and  the  others  stayed, 
the  Saudis  were  not  prepared  to  bank¬ 
roll  reconstruction. 

Augmenting  Israeli  force  in  the 
south  was  the  private  Christian  army 
of  Maj.  Saad  Haddad  which  took  over 
the  port  of  Sidan  last  week.  Major 
Haddad  said  he  wanted  to  help  extend  - 
Lebanese  authority  but  bis  close  links 
with  Israel  and  the  fact  that  Si  don  is 


(me  of  the  proposed  sites  for  a  warn¬ 
ing  station  suggested  a  form  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  Lebanon  to  yield  to  Israel. 


First  Strike 
On  Adelman 


President  Reagan’s  strategy  for' 
filling  the  top  spot  at  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  another  zero- 
zero  option  last  week.  A  recalcitrant 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
put  off  a  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Adelman  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  result  would  go 
against  him.  But  the  President  studs 
by  him  and  prepared  for  a  fight  that 
one  Republican  supporter  predicted 


In  the  crazy  quilt  of  conflicting 
forces  that  is  Lebanon,  any  move  to¬ 
ward  achieving  national  integrity  is 
important  Last  week,  after  months 
of  hovering  on  the  edges  of  East  Bei¬ 
rut  the  Lebanese  army  moved  in  and 
took  control  from  private  Christian 
militiamen  in  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment .  These  forces  shifted  to  the 
hills. northeast  of  the  capital,  a  still 
intact  mid  ever  formidable  threat  to 
■President  Amin  Gemayel,  their 
nominal  ally. 

But  Mr:  Gemayel  could  at  least 
claim  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
capital,  the  army  having  taken  over 
of  the  former  Palestinian  stronghold 
of  Vest  Beirut  five  months  ago.  Help¬ 
ing  out  his  army  in  East  Beirut  were 
United  States  Marines  who  expanded 
their  patrols.  The  President  called 
the  new  move  “the  first  step  toward 
the  reunification  of.  the  whole  of 
Lebanon"  and  said  the  world  was 
waiting  to  judge  whether  the  Leba¬ 
nese  state  could  ri^  again. 

For  the  moment,  the  world  saw 
25,900  Israeli  troops  on  Beirut’s  out¬ 
skirts  and  in  the  south,  30,000  Syrians 
and  7,000  Palestinians  in  the  north 
and  east  and  no  prospect  for  .  their 
quick  departure.  Lebanese  and  Is¬ 
raeli  negotiators  gave  one  slight  sign 
of  progress;  they  began  consigning  to 
paper  thedr  points  of  acconl  But  they 
were  still  believed  10  be  hung  up  over 
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would  be  "a  debilitating,  demeaning 
experience  for  Ken.^ " 

Democrats  on  the  committee  circu¬ 
lated  a  May  1981  interview  with  Mr. 
Adelman,  published  In  The  Daily 
News  shortly  before  he  became 
deputy  chief  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  article  represented  Mr. 
Adelman  as  dismissing  arms  control 
negotiations  as  a  “sham”  and  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  large-scale  weapons 
buildup  he  favors.  In  something  of  a 
journalistic  counterattack.  The  Vail 
Street  Journal  reprinted  a  long  and 
more  thoughtful  critique  of  arms  con¬ 
trol  policies  by  Mr.  Adelman  that  it 
had  published  in  1978. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Adelman  re¬ 
pudiated  the  1981  quotations.  “He 
knows  it  isn’t  a  sham,  that  we’re  as 
on-the-level  as  anyone  can  be."  the 
president  said  at  bis  news  confer¬ 
ence.  Ken  Auletta,  The  Daily  News 
interviewer,  released  an  unused 
quote  that  has  Mr.  Adelman  saying 
he  would  negotiate  a  “real”  arms  re¬ 
duction  U  the  Soviets  were  willing. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  he  would  make, 
senators  "see  the  light"  adding,  “If 
that  fails,  maybe  I’ll  try  to  make 
them  feel  the  heat.” 

But  Senator  Charles  McC-  Mathias,  • 
Republican  of  Maryland,  insisted  the 
36-year-old  nominee  was  “without  ex¬ 
perience,  knowledge  or  competence 
in  the  field  of  arms  control.”  The 
president,  he  said,  was  caught  be¬ 
tween  “the  right  wing  and  the  right 
thing.” 

Mr.  Reagan  easily  won  approval 
for  another  contested  appointment. 
After  an  unusual  closed-door  debate, 
the  Senate  voted,  81  to  U,  for  Richard 
Burt  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
far  European  Affairs,  Conservative 
Republicans  contended  that  Mr. 
Burt,  a  former  New  York  Tunes  re¬ 
porter,  had  endangered  national  se¬ 
curity  in  an  article  he  wrote  in  1979 
about  satellite  monitoring  of  Soviet 
missile  teas.  The  Senate  also  am- 
firmed  Richard  McCormack  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Business  Affairs.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  a  former  aide  to  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  the  conservatlve'North 
Carolina  Republican,  had  been 
blocked  by  senators  angry  at  Mr. 
Helms's  tactics  against  Mr.  Burt. 
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Signs  of  Spring, 
Notes  of  Caution 
In  the  Economy 

President  Reagan  has  always  been 
quick  to  share  encouraging  news 
from  the  economic  front.  So,  at  the 
start  of  a  news  conference  last  week, 
he  said  that  "the  recovery  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  flex  its  muscles,’1  thanks  to 
his  Administration's  programs. 

The  effect  of  Reaganomics  is 
debatable,  but  Government  tabula¬ 
tions  did  continue  to  suggest  that  the 
worst  was  over.  It  was  reported, 
among  other  things,  that  the  number 
of  workers  filing  their  initial  applica¬ 
tion  for  unemployment  benefits  had 
declined,  that  factory  use  was  up  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year,  that 
new  housing  starts  were  up  a  spank¬ 
ing  35.9  percent  from  December. 

"My  conviction  is  that  much  of  the 
stage  has  been  set  for  long-lasting, 
non-inflationary  expansion,"  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  said,  testifying  on  Capitol 
Hill.  But,  like  many  private  econo¬ 
mists,  Mr.  Volcker  wasn’t  sanguine 
about  the  jobless  and  interest  rates. 
Unemployment  would  probably  re¬ 
main  near  10  percent,  he  said,  and  if 
interest  rates  fell  they  would  do  so 
gradually.  In  view  of  the  economy’s 
delicate  condition,  Mr.  Volcker  said 
in  announcing  Federal  Reserve 
money  supply  goals  for  the  year  that 
the  central  bank  wouldn’t  go  "over- 
'board”  —  that  is,  wouldn't  take  dras¬ 
tic  action  that  might  temporarily 
bring  down  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  but  risk  a  fresh  surge  of  infla¬ 
tion.  (Some  White  House  officials 
agreed  that  the  Fed  should  stay  its 
course.  But  Mr.  Reagan  declined  to 
say  if  he'd  reappoint '  Mr.  Volcker 
when  his  term  expires  in  August.) 

Mr.  Volcker  also  warned  that 
whopping  Federal  deficits  and  the 
fears  that  Government  borrowing 
will  drive  up  interest  rates  would  be 
an  ever-present  threat. 

Because  of  the  anticipated  deficits, 
Robert  Dole,  the  Kansas  Republican 
who  beads  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  suggested  that  a  selective  tax 
increase  might  be  added  to  his 
panel’s  agenda. 


Defense  Budget: 
The  tfncuftehles 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  told  Congress  last  week 
that  any  cuts  in  its  budget  request 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  badly 
needed  weapons.  And  as  they  did  last 
year,  key  legislators  vowed  to  trim 
the  request. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  was  greeted  with  skepti¬ 
cism  on  all  sides  when  he  told  the 
House  Budget  Committee  that  a  1984 
spending  authorization  of  $274.1  bil¬ 
lion  —  10  percent  higher,  after  a  4 
percent  inflation  allowance,  than  last 
year  —  was  the  minimum  necessary 
to  preserve  security. 

Representative  James  R.  Jones, 
the  Oklahoma  Democrat  who  beads 
the  panel,  rebuked  Mr.  Weinberger 
for  saying  that  Administration  critics 
were  undermining  the  country’s  de¬ 
fenses.  Mr.  Jones  said  he  wanted  to 
hold  the  increase  to  5  percent,  after 
inflation,  for  a  saving  of  $8  billion. 
Most  committee  members  seemed 
inclined  to  go  along. 

Mr.  Jones  also  asked  Mr.  Weinber¬ 
ger  to  suggest  items  on  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  shopping  list  the  country  could 
do  without.  When  the  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  declined,  Mr.  Jones  made  an  aid 
ran  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  asking 
their  thoughts  on  a  list  of  proposed 
cuts  in  President  Reagan’s  live-year, 
$1 .6  trillion  defense  plan. 

Mr.  Reagan,  meanwhile,  was  re¬ 
vamping  some  current  arms  spend¬ 
ing  projections.  He  said  he  would  can¬ 
cel  about  two-thirds  of  the  planned 
production  of  cruise  missiles  —  cut¬ 
ting  in  half  the  value  of  the  Boeing 
Company’s  $8.7  billion  contract  — 
and  open  the  bidding  for  an  advanced 
version  of  the  weapon  incorporating 
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Forecast  for  E.P.  A.  Was 
Stormy  From  the  Start 


•‘stealth”  technology  for  avoiding 
radar  detection. 

The  new  missile  was  said  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  unexpectedly  rapid 
advances  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  ability 
to  detect  and  destroy  the  low-flying 
cruise  missile.  But  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  overrule  the  decision, 
and  a  move  to  do  so  was  launched  by 
legislators  from  Washington,  where 
Boeing  has  its  headquarters. 

Miami  Officer 
Indicted  in  Killing 

In  a  move  that  seemed  likely  to  at 
least* temporarily  reduce  tensions  in 
Miami’s  black  community  but  in¬ 
crease  them  among  police  officers,  a 
grand  jury  last  week  indicted  yet  an¬ 
other  patrolman  in  a  fatal  shooting  of 
a  black. 

Luis  Alvarez  was  the  third  officer 
—  and  the  second  of  Hispanic  back¬ 
ground  —  charged  with  manslaugb- 
-ter  in  the  past  three  months.  A  two- 
year  veteran  who  was  investigated 
—five  times  in  1982  on  complaints  rang¬ 
ing  from  abusive  treatment  to  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty,  Mr.  Alvarez  was  accused 
of  shooting  21-year-old  Nevell  John¬ 
son  Jr.  in  a  video  arcade  on  Dec.  28. 

The  incident,  which  police  main¬ 
tained  was  an  accident,  triggered  two 
days  of  violence  during  which  offi¬ 
cers  shot  and  killed  another  young 
black  they  said  had  been  looting. 

Leaders  of  black  groups  hailed  the 
indictment,  but  Sgt.  Walter  Rodak, 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  attributed  it  to  political  pres¬ 
sure.  “We  have  to  go  back  to 
McDuffie,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
acquittal  three  years  ago  of  a  group 
of  police  officers  charged  with  killing 
black  businessman  Arthur  McDuffie. 

The  verdict  set  off  a  riot  that  claimed 
18  lives  and  caused  $100  million  of 
damage.  Officer  Charles  McEwan, 
president  of  the  Miami  Hispanic- 
American  Police'  Officers  Confedera¬ 
tion,  said  "morale  was  low”  among 
Hispanic  officers. 

Live-In  Help 
For  Auto  Maker 

What’s  good  for  Toyota  may  be 
even  better  for  General  Motors.  , 

. Jllnder .  an .  agreement-  signed  last  f  "> 
-week,  the  two  manufacturers  are  to 
-begin  turning  out  200,009small  cars  a 
year  at  a  currently  idle  California 
-plant  in  1984.  But  direct  profits  from 
the  deal  may  be  the  least  that  either 
party  expects  to  gain. 

The  partners  are  to. sink  about  $300 
million  into  the  joint  venture,  with 
Toyota  putting  up  88  percent  of  the 
cash.  G.M.’s  $150  million  contribution 
comes  mostly  in  the  form  of  its  $130 
million  plant  in  Fremont,  Calif.  The 
operation  is  expected  to  employ  3,000 
workers  and  create  9,000  other  jobs  in 
each  of  the  participating  countries. 

The  deal  gives  Toyota  a  manufac¬ 
turing  toehold  in  the  United  States  at 
a  much  smaller  cost  than  its  competi¬ 
tors,  Nissan  and  Honda.  Perhaps  just 
as  important,  it  is  expected  to  relieve 
pressure  on  Toyota  to  create  jobs  in 
the  United  States. 

G.M.’s  benefits  are  also  two-fold.  It 
will  get  lessons  from  the  Japanese  — 
a  Toyota  executive  will  head  the  new 
company  —  in  how  they  do  what  they 
do  best.  The  plant  will  employ  tech¬ 
niques  that  enable  the  Japanese  to 
produce  cars  at  prices  up  to  $2,000 
less  than  their  American  counter¬ 
parts.  Then,  too.  it  will  get  a  new  and 
presumably  profitable  subcompact 
product  ;  G.M.  currently  loses  $800  on 
every  Chevette  it  sells. 

Chrysler  Corporation  didn’t  like 
anjthing  about  the  arrangement.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  may  find 
fault  as  well.  The  union  initially  wel¬ 
comed  the  prospect  of  "anything  that 
-Jesuits  in  the  call-back  of  thousands 
of  U.A.W.  members.”  But  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Toyota,  Eiji  Toyoda,  said  that 
not  everybody  hired  would  neces- 
-  sariiy  be  a  laidoff  union  member. 

Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


By  PHILIP  SHABECOFF 

Washington 

THE  storm  now  breaking  over  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  was  clearly 
presaged,  to  anyone  with" a  weather  eye 
for  political  crises,  by  a  series  of  lightning 
flashes  that  began  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
advent  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

The  current  uproar  touched  off  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  dismissal  of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  as  the  agen¬ 
cy's  assistant  administrator  in  charge' of  its  $1.6 
billion  “Superfund”  program  to  clean  up  aban¬ 
doned  hazardous  waste  sites  involves  charges  of 
sweetheart  deals  to  business,  political  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  mismanagement. 

But  environmentalists,  public  health  officials, 
Democrats  In  Congress  and  other  critics  have 
maintained  a  drumbeat  of  similar  accusations  al¬ 
most  from  the  day  Anne  M.  Gorsuch  became  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  E.P.A.  Allegations  that  the 
agency  delayed  for  political  reasons  dealing  with 
the  Stringfellow  Add  Pits  waste  dump  in  River¬ 
side,  Calif.,  or  let  companies  responsible  for  a 
Seymour,  Ind.,  waste  site  pay  pennies  on  the  dol 
lar  of  the  cost  of  cleanup  are,  to  these  critics,  only 
manifestations  of  what  they  have  been  complain¬ 


ing  about  all  along. 


*  ' 


■  _  _  _  tect  human  health  and  natural  resources  from  en- 

A  lA/  "in  vironmeutal  degradation. 

M  VV  ThepreWeaMOftteE^ 

»  ^  T  *■"*■*-'  political  alarms  in  the  White  House  because  of  a 

variety  of  factors.  One  is  that  the  agency's  man- 
.  m  agwTfftfwt  of  the  Superfund  became  the  crux  of  a 

e^TQt,f  constitutional  dash  between  the  executive  and 

YsJtCll  t  legislative  branches  when  the  President  refused 

to  surrender  documents  dealing  with  cleanup  en¬ 
forcement  sought  by  House  investigators. 

Their  criticisms  have  embraced  not  only  the  “  H*  refusal  leawqu^ 

toxic  waste  program,  but  all  of  the  anti-pollution 
laws  with  which  he  agency  has  been  entrusted, 

including  the  clean  air  and  water  statutes  and  the  with  ^ 

law  to  regulate  new  chemicals  coming  into  the  .  dy.  to  respond  ^ra^mtoebattteflag  aved 
marketplace.  They  extended  also  to  the  budget  by  prfVI" 

and  personnel  policies  of  the  agency  and  to  the  en-  lege  over  the  subpoenaed  docum  -  n* 

vironmental  policies  of  the  Administration  in  gen-  faSrnfthc  or 

era],  particularly  the  land  and  resource  policies  of  street  dfacusston  or 

Tnf  prior  Secretary  James  G  Watt,  clean  air.  It  was  about  tooc  wastes,  a  threat  to 

To  these  critics,  it  appeared  that  the  Reagan 
Administration,  lrv  its  ^gerness  to  ease  the  bur-  were  becomtag  mousing* 
den  of  government  regulation  imposed  on  indns-  centlyby  the  Auntie  revefatiMS  ^  widespread 
try,  had  embarked  on  a  systematic  reversal  of  poUution  by  deadly  dioxra  m  Missouri, 
decades  of  progress  in  the  national  effort  to  pro-  ^ 

Last  Jane  the  White  House  began  keeping  a  dose 
^  watch  over  the  agency,  requiring  Mrs.  Gorsuch  to 

m  I  submit  a  written  report  to  its  political  affairs  of- 

. '  fice  and  cabinet  office  once  a  week.. 

•  At  the  time;  White  House  officials  said  they 
were  concerned  about  management  and  policy 
failings  at  the  agency  and  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  those  problems.  But  an  E.P.A.  aide 
-  said  then  that  the  difficulties  arose  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  demands  for  relaxed  regulation 
and  lower  spending. 

Charges  of  cronyism  with  business  surfaced 
often. and  early.  For  example,,  a  Congressional 
Hearing  disclosed  that  agency  officials  working  on 
'  a  policy  to  regulate  formaldehyde  as  a  possible 
carcinogen  held  meetings  with  representives  of 
the  formaldehyde  industry  and  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  at  which  no  environ- 
-  mentalists  or  public  health  scientists  were 
present.' ' 

According  to  those  who  attended  a  meeting 
Mrs.  Gorsuch  held  with  representatives  of  a  refin¬ 
ing  company,  she  told  the  businessmen  they 
would  not  be  prosecuted  if  they  failed  to  comply 
with  regulations  Timftrng  the  amount  of  lead  in 
gasoline.  ... 

~  Management  confusion  and  special  favors  for 
business  were  found  by  critics  in  many  agency 
’■  .decisions,  including  an  aborted  effort  to  lift  a  ban 
on  placing trade  liquids  in  landfills.  Enforcement 
cases  referred  to  the  Justice  Department  plum¬ 
meted  and  confusion  seemed  to  reign  in  the  agen¬ 
cy's  enforcement  division  as  enforcement  chiefs 
were  changed  three  tunes. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch's  repeated  contention  that  she 
was  doing  a  more  efficient  job  of  carrying  out  the 
anti-pollution  laws  with  fewer  resources  tended  to 
be  contradicted  by  reports  from  the  field  that 
E.P.A.  agents  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  work.  Mrs.  Gorsuch  and  other  agency  offi¬ 
cials  asserted  that  they  were  making  substantial 
progress. 

Congress,  including  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate,  has  resisted' efforts  to  weaken  clean  air 
and  water  laws  and  shrink  the  E.PJL  Last  week, 
E.P-A.  administrator  Anne  M.  Gorsuch  -  several  members ‘ofthe  House  said  they  would 

testifying  before  a  Senate  .  sponsor  legislation  to  make  the  agency  an  inde- 

».th9  jkn^o^pqUtiqfzalwn  imposed,  by,  the 
WgSeriolHclals?,lnr>-  Reagan  Ad«inisirefc6m.-After4he  current -crisis, 
tried  to  discredit  Mm  Mrs.  Gorsuch,  if  sheremains,  and  Mr.  Watt  at  In¬ 

terior  probabiywill  findit  much  more  difficult  to 
continue  the  basic  changes  they  were  making  in 
the  nation’s  approach  to  environmental  protec¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  who  or  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  troubles  at  the  E.P-A.  remains 

_ open.  Whether  any  evidence  of  wrongdoing: 

emerges  from  the  several  Congressional  investi¬ 
gations  under  way  also  remains  to  be  seen.  Ob¬ 
servers  recall  that  it  was  Mr.  Reagan,  in  oneofhls 
first  acts  in  office,  who  issued  an  Exeoitive  Order 
requiring  that  all  Government  rules  be  reviewed 
with  an  eye  to  lessening  the  regulatory  burden  on 
the  private  sector.  * 
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Indiana ’s  Quayle  Seeks  More  Money  for  Jobs,  Less  for  Defense 


A  Conservative  Shows  His  Liberal  Bent 


AnocUtbiPrea 


Eiji  Toyoda  and  Roger  B.  Smith,  chairmen  of  General  MoforsandToyofa 
Motor  Corporation,  touring  the  GJW.  plant  in  Fremont,  Calif,  last  week. 


By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN 

Washington 

SENATOR  Dan  Quayle  is  an  unorthodox 
conservative.  The  youthful  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican,  who  says  that  Government  can 
be  “brutal  and  ruinous”  has  taken  the 
lead  in  championing  the  cause  of  the  structurally 
unemployed  —  those  who  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  job  market  by  a  lack  of  training  or 
education.  He  says  that  Government  has  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  help  provide  jobs  for  minority-group 
members,  women  and  youths. 

He'aJso  has  fought  for  First  Amendment  rights 
involving  those  who  could  endanger  national  se¬ 
curity  by  revealing  the  Identities  of  covert  Govm- 
ment  agents,  sought  reductions  in  military  spend¬ 
ing,  and  believes,  his  party  will  stand  or  fall  cm  the 
social  “fairness”  issue. 

For  five  weeks  last  fall,  Senator  Quayle  sup¬ 
ported  conservative  Republican  efforts  to  ban 
abortion  and  school  busing,  and  legalize  school 
prayer.  He  cast  vote  after  vote  to  end  a  liberal  fili¬ 
buster  of  legislation  containing  those  measures. 
But  then  he  rose  in  the  Senate  chamber  to  say  he 
was  changing  his  vote.  “It’s  time  we  got  on  with 
other  things.”  the  36-year-old  freshman  told  his 
colleagues.  "Enough  is  enough.” 

The  right  wing  viewed  his  reversal  as  a  betray¬ 
al.  His  switchboard  and  mailbox  were  flooded 
with  denunciations  of  his  “pro-abortion,  pro-bus¬ 
ing”  stand.  “That’s  the  way  the  far  right  plays 
it,”  Mr.  Quayle  said.  “Some  of  their  tactics  are 
detestable.” 

The  radical  right  may  find  further  reason  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  lawmaker  these  days.  He  has  spon¬ 
sored  legislation  that  would  provide  $2  billion  to 
help  the  approximately  seven  million  structurally 
unemployed.  The  Administration  rejected  the 
proposal  last  week  when  Martin  Felds tein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  told  the  subcommittee  on  employment  and 
productivity  that  Mr.  Quayle’s  notion  was  “a  far 
less  useful  way  to  spend  Government  funds”  than 
the  President’s  recommendation.  The  Senator, 
who  heads  that  subcommittee,  replied  that  the 
President’s  proposal  to  accelerate  Federal  con¬ 
struction  and  other  public  works  would  provide 
relatively  costly  jobs  for  skilled  workers  while  ig¬ 
noring  the  rest  of  the  unemployed.  “We  want  to 
look  at  the  minorities,  the  women,  the  last-hired, 


Tha  New  Yortt  Tlgws/Gmxfft  Tama 

_  Senator  Dan  Quayle 

first-fired  aspect,"  Mr.  Quayle  said. 

These  were  unexpected  words  from  the  rich, 
conservative  grandson  of  the  late  Eugene  Pul¬ 
liam,  the  very  conservative  publisher  of  The  Indi- 
anapolis  Star.  They  certainly  seemed  to  represent 
a  departure  from  the  record  Mr.  Quayle*  himself  - 
a  former  newspaper  publisher  and  editor/com-’ 
piled  in  two  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatves. 

Mr,  Quayle  unseated  Democratic  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  in  1980,  using  the  slogan  “A  New  .Generation 
of  Leadership.”  During  his  first  two-years  in  the 
Senate,  his  biggest  problem  seemed  to  be  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  Robert  Redford  look-alflce.  ' 

“I  started  off  thinking,  oh  God,  I.’ve  got  this., 
pretty  young  thing  on  my  committee  and  he  hasn't 
a  brain  in  his  head,”  said  a  key  aide  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  on  which  Mr.  Quayle  serves.  "He's  • 
turned  out  to  be  a  lot  tougher,  more  thoughtful  and 


independent  than  I  thought  he  would  be.” 

Conservative  Republican  Senator  Orrin  Hatch, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  sees  Mr.  Quayle  as  a  ■‘very  effective, 
hardworking  guy  who  grabbed  the  unemployment 
issue  and  moved  ahead  with,  it.”  But  a  Democrat 
.on  the  Budget  committee  said  “I  don’t  get  the  im- 
pressian  that  he’s  aheavywedght-yet.” 

The  Senator’s  conservatism  has  doubtless  been 
tempered  by  the  economic  plight  of  his  state, 
where  unemployment  is  higher  tharr  \2  percent. 
“If  I  were  from  a  Sunbelt  state,  I  mighthaveadif-. 
ferent  outlook,”  he  acknowledges.  “The  Ffederal 
Government  has  built  the  Sunbelt  through  dtrms 
and  public  works  projects-  Now  it’s  our  turn.  ” 
HefoSiStS  that  his  political  instirirfrS  ferfiftin  ron- 
servative.  But,  he  adds,  “you  accommodate  to  tie 
times  you  find  yourself  in.”  And  he  thinks  Repub¬ 
licans  risk  the  voters’  wrath  if  they,don*J;  “take 
the  initiative  and  deal  with  unemployment 
Even  before  the  jobs  progranvMr.  Quayfe  dis¬ 
played  some  independence  from  both  his-  party 
and  the  Administration.  In  bis  first  ^year  in  the 
Senate,  be  supported  the  Administration's  drastic 
cuts  in  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Assistance  programs.  Bathe  helped  stave  off  cuts 
in  youth  job  training  programs,  which  received  $1 
,  billion  more  than  the  President  had  asked. 

The  Senator  also  is  a  civil  libertarian,  espe¬ 
cially  protective  of  the  First  AmendmenC  Last 
year  he  sought  unsuccessfully  m  imrow -the  cri¬ 
teria  for  prosecution  unddr  the  Agents  Identities 
Act,  which  penalizes  those  who  pubt&h  -tte  names 
of  American  secret  agents. 

“Conservatives  are  supposed  to  be  fpr  individ-; 
oal  Liberties,”  he  said.  They  axe  aisoQfteftex- 
pectedto  be  hawkish  on  mflitaxy  spending  issues. 
But  Senator-Quayle,  a  member  of  the  Anned 
Services  committee,  has  called  for  reductions  in 
the  President's  proposed  military  spendings  He 


mand  tormflitaryspendiiig.  “I  was elected  ml9N 
by  a. strong  defense  constituency,  and'  unfiotn- 
natftlyit'SBOttbere  today,"  he said,  v 
’  TtiSHy,  Mr.  Quayle  believes  that  his  pari? 
mustsbowas  much  concent  for  those  at  the  bw- 
■tomof  theladder  as  for  those  atrthe  top.  "  •> , 

‘The  fairness- issue  is  going  to  be  the  bidden 
issue  In  the  1984  elections,”  be  said.  “The  Repu^B- 
caas-were  elected  to  reverse  priorities.^  ilwe 
don’t  do  it  fairly,  we're  not  going  to  remain  the 
governing  party.” 
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Following  U.S.,  Europe  Awakens 
To  the  Dangers  of  Toxic  Wastes 


TheNeJyn^  “**?*“*  written  by  paul  tewis  of 

ins  and  that  i-ZmBSyParis  iw^eau'  on  his  report- 

ng  and  that  of  Times  bureaus  in  Bonn,  London  and  Rome. 


, ,  ,  Goude&ak,  Holland 

wo  decades  ago,. boats. that  were  supposed  to  be 
«n7fag  harmless  waste  from  the  Shell  Corpora- 
nons  petrochemical  reffaery  at  Rotterdam 

SSSlJSL"?*®  a  channel  leading  off  the 
x  essei  river  here.  The  channel  was  filled  in  imrf  m  Hr>IKM 


gggRSr 


xessei  nver  here.  The  channd  was  filled  in  and  96 houses 
"were  bdlt  on  the  site.  But  the  chexrdcal  wastes  proved  poi- 
s^roos,  a  lethal  combination  of  benzenes,  toluenes  and 
waste  oils.  So  some  30  inhabitants  of  Gouderak  are  being 
turned  out,  perhaps  never- lo.  return.. while  engineers 
scoop  the  toxic  material  deep  under  their  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  fresheanh.  -  . 

-  .  tbe  operation,  which  is  mainly  borne  by 

the  national  Government,  will  be  mhufawdat  The  budget 

e3^vati2®  ***  poisonous  chemicals  is  estfmared  at 
S° LD“SiQn'  Tte  bill  for  buying  the  houses  will  be  about 
55- 7  million.  Another  33  million  is  to  be  sprat  building  new 
homes  far  those  who  want  to  stay  in  the  area, 

Gouderak  Is  the  second  Dutch  village  to  be  evacuated 
because  it  was  built  cm  a  toxic  waste  dump.  Three  yeans 
ago  the  inhabitants  of  Lekkerkbrk,  about  six  milim  to  the 
south,  complained  of  foul-tasting  water,  unpleasant  odors 
and -corroded  sewer  pipes-  - But  although  the  Government 
bought  their  homes,  the  waste  proved  ta  be  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  operation  could  be  completed  before  the 
houses  fell  into  serious  disrepair.  As  a  result  of  Lefcker- 
kerk,  however,  the  Government  decided  to  mate  a  list  of 
all  industrial  waste  dumping  sites  is  Holland  and  clean  up 
the  dangerous  ones.  The  mayor  of  Gouderak  duly  re¬ 
ported  that  part  of  his  village  hid  an  old  rhoryi trail  dump, 
one  of  some  2,000  sites  discovered  in  Holland. 

The  story  of  Lekkerkerk  and  Gouderak  illustrates 
how  W estern  Europe,  like  America,  is  slowly  waking  up  to 
the  dangers  created  by  the  unregulated  dumping  of  fac¬ 
tory  wastes. 

The  United  States  is  pioneering  the  policies,  "but  Eu¬ 
rope  is  starting  to  catch  up,”  said  James  W.MaONeiU,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Environment  Directorate  at  the  Paris-based 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation’  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  which  coordinates  the  anti -pollution  measures 
taken  by  its  24  Western  industrial meanber  governments. 

Although  few  other  European  governments  have 
shown  as  much  sensitivity  to  unde- wastes  as  Holland, 
awareness  of  the  problem  is  increasing  .throughout  the 
Continent  thanfa?  to  .  scandals  in  virtually  every  country 
and  to  steady  pressure  from,  the  environmental  move¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  legislation  in¬ 
tended  to  deal  with,  the  threat  created  hyoid  dumping 
sites  and  to  control  the  movement  and  disposal  of  newly 
created  hazardous  waste. products  in  tbfe  future.  But  the 
cost  of  enforcing  new  regulations,  ffisgr  of  hurting  indus¬ 
trial  investment  and  sheer  bureaucratic  Inefficiency  are 

&U  hampering  the  process. 

-  Europe's  war  on  toxic  waste  is  being  fought  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  level.  Treaties  now  govern  the  dumping  of 
toxic  material  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea  and  the  MedS- 
tarranean.  An  international  commission  is  trying  to  dean 
up  the  Rhine.  The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  organizes  seminars  and  prepares  stud¬ 
ies  cm  problems  of  toxic  waste  disposal  and  is  currently  in¬ 
vestigating  the  cross-frontier  flow  of  Such  wastes.  The 
Common  Market  Commission  in  Brussels  is  also  encour¬ 
aging  its  10  member  countries  to  act  more  strenuously 
against  hazardous  wastes. 

.  Common  Market 

The  10  Common  Market  countries  produce  an  esti¬ 
mated  20  million  to  30  million  tops  of  hazardous  industrial 
waste  material  annually,  out  of  a  totajf  indnstrial  waste 
output  of  at. 
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United  pitw  inuanaflowJ 

Government  investigators  testing  the  soil  at  the  Lekkerkerk  housing  development  In  the  Netherlaufe  In  1989. 


agreements  with  Belgium,  France  and  Holland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  stipulating  that  they  must  only  send  it  hazardous 
waste  that  they  cannot  dispose  of  or  treat  themselves. 
Since  1980  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  Holland  have 
agreed  to  inform  each  other  in  advance  of  trans-frontier 
shipments  and  draw  up  an  annual  inventory  of  such  ship¬ 
ments.  The  Commission  is  threatening  to  take  France  be¬ 
fore  the  European  Court  of  Justice  in  Luxembourg  unless 
it  stans  implementing  the  1978  directive, 

West  Germany 

Experts  generally  credit  West  Germany  with  having 
the  Common  Market's  most  effective  toxic  waste  control 
and  disposal  system.  As  a  result  it  does  a  brisk  business  in 
storing  or  treating  other  countries'  wastes  and  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market's  biggest  importer  of  waste  material,  even 
receiving  consignments  from  the  United  States.  “No 
other  member  country  of  the  Community  offers  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  of  proper  toxic  waste  disposal  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  we  do,"  said  Dr.  Bernd  Wolbeck  of  the  German 
Interior  Ministry. 

Germany's  basic  waste  disposal  law,  which  dates 
from  1972,  is  credited  with  closing  down  50,000  unregu¬ 
lated  dumping  sites,  while  opening  up  5,000  new,  regu¬ 
lated  ones.  The  law  was  updated  In  1976  when  special  con¬ 
trols  were  Instituted  over  toxic  wastes.  New  factories 


and  processing  plants  handle  about  5  million  tons  annual¬ 
ly.  Another  1.5  million  tons  of  highly  toxic  acids  and 
chemicals  are  shipped  to  Antwerp  for  burning  aboard  spe¬ 
cial  incinerator  ships  at  sea. 
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ILLATIONS  between  industry  and  the  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  authorities  are  good.  Dr.  Wol¬ 
beck  said,  largely  because  the  Government  was 


8t authorities  they  have  raade^equgtear- 


nbeck  said,  largely  because  the  Government  was 
careful  to  tie  the  introduction  of  regulations  in 
1972  and  1976  to  the  building  of  disposal  and  treatment 
craters,  most  of  which  are  privately  owned  businesses. 

But  environmentalist  groups  do  not  share  Dr.  Wol- 
beck’s  view  of  the  way  toxic  waste  is  dealt  with  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  Helmut  Ruscheisen  of  the  German  Nature  Protection 
Agency,  an  umbrella  organization  for  environmental 
groups  with  more  than  three  million  members,  believes 
American  taws  are  “better  and  more  comprehensive.'' 
He  says  that  Germany's  definition  of  toxic  waste  excludes 
more  than  40,000  chemical  products  on  the  market  before 
1972.  Homing  Friege  of  the  B.U.NJQ.  environmental 
group,  which  claims  70,000  members,  said  storage  sites 
are  filling  up  "but  there  is  no  more  land  available.”  He 
also  noted  that  the  Duisberg  firm  of  Kigrifer  Hutte,  which 
handles  90  percent  of  the  recycling  of  heavy  metal  waste 
products,  will  soon  be  closed.  ....  ' 

Britain 

I,/.  Like  West  Germany;. Ehritain  claims  to- have  an  effec- 


plan  and  license  special  dumping  sites.  This  was  brought 
into  line  with  Common  Market  rules  by  an  act  of  1980. 
With  Its  varied  terrain  and  numerous  disused  mines,  Brit¬ 
ain  is  considered  rich  in  good  disposal  sites  for  dangerous 
wastes.  But  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
chaired  by  Lord  Gregson,  discovered  in  1981  that  only  12 
local  authorities  had  drawn  up  waste  disposal  plans.  The 
panel  found  it  difficult  to  get  exact  information  about 
toxic  waste  production  and  dumping. 

The  committee  refused  to  recommend  a  national 
waste  disposal  authority,  since  adding  another  layer  to 
the  existing  bureaucracy  is  politically  unacceptable  to  the 
present  Government  But  it  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  hazardous  waste  inspectorate  within  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  to  advise  local  authorities  and  insure 
“adequate  and  consistent  standards  of  control  throughout 
the  country.”  The  Government  has  just  agreed  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  recommendation. 

The  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  is  block¬ 
ing  the  import  of  the  herbicide  2,4>T,  which  is  commonly 
contaminated  with  dioxin. 
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waste  tourism,"  as  experts  call  it,  appears  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  As  a  restilt,  governments  are  trying  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  control  over  International  waste  shipments, 
with  the  Common  Market  Commission  pushing;  countries 
to  standardize  and  tighten  their  regulations . 

Foruniess  all  lO  members  can  come  up  with  new  and 
effective  joint  rules, ^here  is  widespread  fear  thatindivid-, 
ual  governments  will  impose  national  restrictions  on  dan¬ 
gerous  waste  movements  that  could  Interfere  with  the  - 
Community's  commitment  ,  to  free  trade.  "This  is  .one 
field  where  governments  want'  us  to  act,"-  said  Benno 
Risch  of  the  Commission's  environmental  staff. 


with  the  aim  of  making  it  more  difficult  for  companies  to 
escape  the  waste  control  system  by  defining  waste  prod-  . 
ucts  as  commercial  goods  or  by  calling  them  materials'.-' 
destined  for  “recycling.” 

West  Germany's  waste  dumps  (often  disused  mines) 


ernrpent’s  tight-fistedness  and  its  distrust  of  bureaucracy 
.  hove  resultedih  poor  enforcement. 

Basic  responsibility  for  waste  disposal  lies  with  Brit¬ 
ain's  165  local  Councils  under  an  act  of  1978,  which  re- 
quired  them  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  waste  disposal 


EUROPE  took  its  first  step  toward  harmonized 
rules  for  hazardous  industrial  wastes  in  1978,  ' 
when  the  Common  Market's  ruling  Council  of  #. 
Ministers  agreed  that  all  member  states  should 
introduce  the  so-called  trip  ticket  system,  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  polluter  pays.  Their  decision  bound 
member  governments' to  force  toxic '.waste  producers  to 
attach  a  Redial  "certificate  to  eveiy.  consignment  at  (he 
time  it  is  created:  This  trip  ticket  stays  with  the  waste 
product  throughout  its  existence,  allowing  the  authorities  ; 
to  track  its  movement  andinsure  that  it  is  either  treated 
or  diunped.  in  an  approved  site,  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  company  that  producecfit'  •  .  .. 

The  1978  directive  also  requires  member  govern- . 
meats  to  license  Untie  waste  producers,  force  them  to 
keep  a  registertif  all  the.material  they  create  and  main¬ 
tain  records  of  wbere  wasteproducts  are  dumped.  The  di¬ 
rective  applies,  to  a  list  of;  27. groups  o£  dangerous  sub¬ 
stances,  although  Germany  and  Britain  have  made  their 
own  additions.  .  ‘  .'V  ' 

But  five  years  after  this  directive  was  Issued,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Comrriarv  Market's  newly  joined 
member,  Greece,  .have  still  not  complied,  falling  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  trip  deket  system.  Hazardous  waste  sem 
into  these  countries  disappears**  the  Common  Market's, 
monitoring  systraa  and  coald  be  «xported  back  into  some 
other  country,  reclassified  as  harmless  material-  - 

Governments  are  thus  be^.rarouragsd  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Germany  has  made  bilateral 
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Toxic  industrial  cbemteal  waste  stored  in  a  mine  in  West  Germany. 
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The  meet  recent,  the  Unltwf  Nations; Reglraal  Con- 
ventUm  on  the  Medit<aYah«m,  was  Bigned  in  1879  by  all 


Arab  states.  It  Is  a  ftamewurk  agreement  comififtting 


lag  up  the  badly  poUuted  Mediferranean.  £  r  f^  lour  ac- 

of  subfitances'that  may  no®  bp  *nn®ed  in  the  sea  fRBty 
boats  «  aircraft,  and  a  "gray  HstV  oHessliazantoos 
wastes  for  which  a  special  government  duxnpdng  liceme  is 
reouiied,  A  mbre^ ^ainWtloas.jttbto«flr  ezpected  to  come 
-into  force  In  1984,  seeks  to  coniroltbe  (fistiharge  ^danger¬ 
ous  wastes  Into  the  MedUananeaa  from  the  land.  Cur¬ 


rently  80  percent  of  Mediterranean  pollution  Is  believed  to 
.  be  "land-based. " 

A  major  uncertainty,  however,  is  whether  the  Medi- 
: .  terranean’s  poorer  coastal  countries,  which  include  Italy, 
.  Greece,  Turkey  and  Tunisia,- will  be  able  to  find  file  esti¬ 
mated  510  billion  to  515  billion  it  will  cost  them  to  install 

the  new  sewage  planes  and  filtering  stations  needed  for  an 
effective  cleanup.  - 

Other  protocols  commit  parties  to  cooperate  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  oil  spills  and  other  ecological  disasters  and  to 
create  specially  protected  areas  to  help  preserve  fishing 
,  grounds  and  the  natural  marine  environment_A  series  of 
.^-treaties  also  restrict  poUntJGn  of  theNorth  Sea  and  the  At- 
Jamie  Ocean.  These  accords  have  been  signed  by  all  the 
'  coastfl  states,- including  Spain,  Portugal,  East  Germany 
-.andPOlaxxl. 

A  common  problem  in  ell  attempts  to  limit  sea  dis- 
-.  posaf  of  trade  aibstancesisenfbrcemeaL  British  environ; 


mentalists  fear  that  a  chronic  shortage  of  government  in- . 
spectors  in  Britain  means  disposal  firms  can  easily  get 
away  with  dumping  forbidden  substances.  "Only  one  per¬ 
cent  of  waste  dumped  In  the  North  Sea  is  inspected,”  said 
Brian  Price  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Another  hardy  perennial  is  whether  discharges  into 
rivers  ami  seas  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
"quality  objectives"  method  or  the  stricter '  'limit  value" 
approach.  The  former,  favored  by  Britain,  relates  permit¬ 
ted  discharges  to  the  perceived  state  of  the  water.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  favored  by  France,  sets  fixed  limits  on  discharges 
which  assume  polluters  use  the  most  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  available  to  limit  or  purify  (heir  discharges. 

Under  the  Berne  Convention  of  1968,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Luxembourg,  the  five 
countries  through  whose  territory  the  Rhine  runs,  also 
committed  themselves  in  general  terms  to  cleaning  up 
Europe’s  leading  inland  waterway.  KL. 


France 

In  the  1970’s  France  devised  as  original  ptilicy,  decid¬ 
ing  that  it  would  ban  the  dumping  of  hazardous  wastes  in 
mines  or  other  approved  sites  and  develop  the  technology 
for  treating  them  to  remove  dangerous  substances.  How¬ 
ever,  this  policy  has  new  been  abandoned  and  the  Govern-  ., 
mem  has  ordered  each  department  or  regional  authority 
to  start  licensing  approved  dumping  sites. 
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Italy 

While  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Britain  central  gov¬ 
ernments  are  giving  serious  attention  to  problems 
created  by  hazardous  industrial  waste,  Italy  has  failed  so 
far  to  address  the  subject  at  the  national  level. 

As  yet.  Italy  has^io-npeciflcrlegislatira  dealij&jafii.^ 
wastes;  and  while  a  number  of  general  anti-poilutira  law : 
should  theoretically  apply.  Government  officials  admit . 
that  they  are  difficult  to  enforce.  Moreover,  Italy's  re¬ 
gional  authorities  have  primary  control  over  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  toxic  materials.  In  practical  terms,  according  to 
Mr.  Risch  of  the  Common  Market  Commission,  this 
means  that  Italy’s  northern  industrial  provinces  around 
Milan,  where  most  heavy  industry  is  located,  are  making 
some  attempts  to  control  the  production,  transport  and 
disposal  of  dangerous  substances,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
country  there  appears  to  be  little  credible  regulation. 

Italy  has  probably  had  more  and  bigger  toxic  ma¬ 
terial  scandals  than  any  other  European  country  in  recent 
years.  The  most  famous  was  the  explosion  at  a  Seveso 
chemical  plant  in  1976,  which  sem  a  cloud  of  dioxin-con¬ 
taminated  material  over  the  surrounding  countryside  and 
caused  widespread  animal  deaths  and  the  evacuation  of 
more  than  500  people.  The  Swiss  owners  of  the  factory 
agreed  to  pay  compensation  to  the  Lombardy  regional  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  cleanup  and  also  disposed  of  contami¬ 
nated  materials,  reportedly  by  paying  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia  to  take  them  (although  this  has  never  been  era- 
firmed).  But  the  promised  trial  of  the  company  has  still 
not  begun,  while  reports  continue  to  come  In  of  human 
health  problems  in  the  region. 

Belgium 

Belgium  introduced  a  waste  disposal  law  in  1974  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Common  Market  Commission's 
1978  directive.  But  the  country's  linguistic  division  be¬ 
tween  French  and  Flemish  speaking  citizens  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  chaos  this  causes  mean  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  implement  it,  according  to  the  Commission. 

Scandinavia 

Zn  Scandinavia,  the  tendency  Is  toward  centralized 
treatment  or  storage  of  toxic  wastes  in  special  Govern¬ 
ment  plants.  In  Norway,  toxic  waste  is  not  considered  a 
major  problem  because  the  country  does. not  have  the 
kind  of  industry  that  produces  dangerous  byproducts  in 
significant  quantities.  But  normally  clean  and  well-organ¬ 
ized  Sweden  experienced  a  bad  hazardous  waste  incident 
in  1877  when  a  chemical  company  was  found  to  have 
dumped  some  70  dangerous  substances  around  a  plant  in 
Skaane,  In  the  south  of  the  country.  The  plant  was  closed 
and  the  Government  has  spent  more  than  $8.8  million  on 
the  Cleanup.  As  a  result,  the  Government  tightened  up  its 
environmental  legislation,  extending  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  for  negligent  waste  disposers  and  widening  the  au¬ 
thorities'  investigative  powers.'  Hazardous  waste  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  state-owned  treatment  and  disposal 
company,  which  has  a  number  of  receiving  stations 
around  the  country  and  two  treatment  plants,  or  to  one  of 
20  licensed  private  processors. 

But  the  trendsetter  in  Scandinavia  is  Denmark,  which 
was  the  flrat  country  to  introduce  a  centralized  waste  dis¬ 
posal  Systran  based  on  a  plant  that  takes  dangerous  bypro- ' 
ducts  from  all  over  the  country  for  destruction,  recjrcling 
or  storage.  The  plant,  in  Nyborg,  is  known  as  Kommu- 
nekemi  and  can  treat  130,000  tons  of  waste  ammafiy.  Col¬ 
lection  points  have  beat  set  up  and  the  Danish  state  rail¬ 
way  provides  special  tank  cars  for  waste  shipment 
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Swift  Currents, 
Muddy  Waters 
Off  Libya 

Libya's  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi, 
who  is  under  permanent  suspicion  in 
Washington  of  being  up  to  no  good, 
appeared  last  week  to  have  justified 
such  nasty  expectations,  causing  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  in  the  process. 

In  an  escalation  of  Libya's  long¬ 
standing  conflict  with  its  neighbors, 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  Colonel  Qad- 
dafi  was  reported  to  be  massing 
forces  on  the  common  border,  includ¬ 
ing  aircraft  that  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  bomb  Khartoum,  the  capital  of 
the  Sudan. 

Although  the  Libyans  denied  any 
unusual  troops  movement  or  martial 
intentions.  United  States  intelligence 
reports  spoke  of  a  possible  attempt  to 
overthrow  Sudanese  President  Gaa- 
far  ai-Niraeiry.  After  consultation 
with  Egypt,  the  United  States  dis¬ 
patched  four  Awacs  surveillance 
planes  to  Egypt  to  help  keep  watch 
over  Libyan  movements  while  the 
carrier  Nimitz  moved  from  Lebanese 
waters  closer  to  Egypt  and  Libya, 
seemingly  as  a  warning  to  the  Liby¬ 
ans.  The  carrier's  F-14's  chased 
away  two  Libyan  MIG-23's  that  ven¬ 
tured  near. 

At  his  news  conference  Wednes¬ 
day,  after  other  officials  had  linked 
the  air  and  naval  moves  to  tensions  in 
the  area.  President  Reagan  said  he 
knew  of  no  naval  movements  and  in¬ 
sisted  the  Awacs  were  in  Egypt  for 
regular  exercises.  Later,  a  senior 
White  House  official  called  the  Awacs 
move  a  deterrent  to  Colonel  Qaddafi 
while  hawks  expressed  hope  it  would 
provoke  an  attack  on  the  Sudan  that 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Libyan  air  force  by  Egypt.  As  for  the 
Nimitz,  the  senior  official  said  its 
moves  had  no  connection  with  the 
Awacs;  some  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  found  that  "hard  to  believe.” 

After  consulting  the  four  parties. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  said  he  was 
“reassured"  that  all  wanted  to  de¬ 
crease  tensions  in  the  area. 

Turks  Go  Home 
Is  Still  the  Cry 

Spyros  Kyprianou  was  re-elected 
President  of  two-thirds  of  Cyprus  last 
week,  and  immediately  renewed  his 
efforts  to  claim  the  rest  of  it. 

Ever  since  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus 
in  1974  to  forestall  a  move  to  unite  it 
with  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  is¬ 
land  has  been  divided.  The  population 
of  Turkish  origin,  20  percent  of  the 
total  of  650.000,  set  up  its  own  state  in 


the  northern  section  in  1975.  It  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  in  last  Sunday's 
election  even  though  Cyprus’s  I960 
Constitution  calls  for  a  Turkish  vice 
president.  Mr.  Kyprianou  owed  his 
victory  and  a  new  five-year  term  to 
support  from  the  Communist  Party 
but  he  was  not  expected  to  include  it 
in  his  Government,  a  move  that 
would  probably  make  agreement 
with  the  Turks  even  more  difficult. 

After  his  election,  Mr.  Kyprianou 
urged  the  United  States  to  use  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  get  Turkey  to  withdraw 
from  Cyprus.  Talks  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  gotten  nowhere,  he  de¬ 
clared,  but  “Turkey  has  to  listen  to 
the  United  States”  because  it  de¬ 
pends  on  it  for  economic  survival. 

Begin  &  Co. 

Tough  It  Out 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  last  week  handed  his  critics  an¬ 
other  lesson  in  playing  io  win.  Pulling 
together  his  often  unruly  coalition,  he 
rode  out  the  storm  raised  by  a  com¬ 
mission’s  finding  that  Israel  was  indi¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  Palestinians  in  Beirut. 

The  Government  defeated  a  no- 
confidence  challenge,  64  to  56.  The  re¬ 
sult  made  early  national  elections 
less  likely,  assuaging  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Begin's  coalition  partners.  American 
officials  had  been  concerned  that  an 


election  might  further  delay  peace¬ 
making  in  Lebanon. 

Ariel  Sharon,  still  adamantly  re¬ 
jecting  the  massacre  commission 
findings,  relinquished  his  post  as  De¬ 
fense  Minister  but  not  his  “absolute 
faith  in  the  correctness  of  my 
course."  The  commission  bad  held  he 
should  have  anticipated  a  massacre 
when  ordering  Christian  P  ha)  an  gists 
into  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  Mr. 
Sharon  was  accorded  full  military 
.  honors  as  he  left  the  Defense  Minis¬ 
try  to  become  a  Cabinet  minister 
without  portfolio.  Although  he  may 
retain  much  of  his  influence  with  Mr. 
Begin,  his  formal  powers  were  un¬ 
clear.  Last  week,  the  steering  com-' 
mittee  for  the  Lebanon  negotiations . 
met  without  him,  raising  hopes  that 
Israel  might  become  more  amenable 
to  compromises  there. 

As  expected,  the  Prime  Minister 
gave  Mr.  Sharon's  job  at  Defense  to 
Moshe  Arens,  Israel's  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Arens  is  a  hawk  who 
opposed  the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt, 
considering  it  overly  generous.  But 
the  Ambassador,  an  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineer  educated  in  the  United  States, 
may  contribute  new  sensitivity  in 
dealings  with  Washington. 

Shultz  Derails 
Two-Track  Policy 

Salvadoran  guerrillas  continued 
last  week  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  operate  in  the  field,  but  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  refused  to 
yield  political  ground  to  them.  He 
ruled  out  negotiations  that  would 
allow  them  to  “shoot  their  way"  into 
the  Government. 

Whatever  the  eventual  necessity 
for  talks  as  the  only  way  out  of  the 
military  stalemate  —  a  solution 
pressed  by  Mexico  and  Venezuela  — 
Mr.  Shultz's  unusually  tough  Con¬ 
gressional  testimony  seemed  de¬ 
signed  to  reassure  a  rightist  Salvado¬ 
ran.  Government  unprepared  to  come 
to  political  terms  with  the  leftists.  It 
.had  been  alarmed  by  recent  reports 
that  some  officials  In  the  State  De¬ 
partment  favored  a  “two-track” 
policy — stepping  up  efforts  to  negoti¬ 
ate  simultaneously  with  military  ac¬ 
tion.  “No  dice,”  Mr.  Shultz  said  in  ac¬ 
cusing  the  rebels  of  “creating  hell” 

'  with  the  help  of  Soviet  arms  shipped 
through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Hundreds  of  rebels  isolated  the 
northeastern  town  of  Suchitoto,  27 
miles  from  San  Salvador,  seizing  an 
eight-mile  stretch  of  the  highway 
leading  to  it.  Suchitoto  is  close  to  two 
hydroelectric  dams  that  supply 
power  to  half  the  country  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces,  once' again  reacting 
to  a  rebel  initiative,  rushed  to  free  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  guerrilla  radio 
rejected  an  appeal  from  the  acting 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Dam  as,  for  a  cease-fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  next  month  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  In  the  Archbishop’s  view,  the 
cease-fire  could  Lead  to  negotiations 
but  the  broadcast  called  this  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bait  “the  people’s  advance 
toward  victory." 

Botha’s  Cards 
On  the  Table 

South  Africa's  Prime  Minister 
P.  W.  Botha  last  week  offered  to  stop 
harassing  his  neighbors,  if  and  when 
they  show  they  tacitly  accept  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  white  rule  and  help  insulate  it 
from  the  “Communists"  he  says  are 
bent  on  its  destruction: 

Mr.  Bdtha,  in  an  interview  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Lelyveld  of  The  New  York 
Times,  came  dose  to  confirming  that 
his  Government  aids  insurgencies 
against  neighbors  it  believes  are  fa¬ 
cilitating  cross-border  guerrilla  at¬ 
tacks  by  the  African  National  Con¬ 
gress.  “We  say  two  can  play  at  this 
.  game.  We  say  two  can  make  war.  But 
two  can  make  peace.”  If  the  raids 
stop,  he  suggested,  “then  it  won't  be 
necessary  to  fight  each  other.” 

Tracing  the  battle  lines  in  ideologi¬ 
cal  rather  than  racial  terms  he  said, 
“I’m  an  African  and  I  believe  Com¬ 
munism  is  bad  for  Africa.”  He 
seemed  to  suggest  that  Pretoria  re¬ 
mained  unwilling  to  accept  free 
choice  for  an  independent  Namibia, 
relinquishing  its  rule  over  South- 
West  Africa.  He  insisted  that  the 
South-West  African  People’s  Organi¬ 
zation,  recognized  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  is  Communist  and  that  it  “can¬ 
not  win  a  free  and  fair  election." 

Yesterday,  South  African  forces, 
as  though  punctuating  his  remarks, 
killed  96  Swapo  guerrillas  who  re¬ 
portedly  had  infiltrated  the  northern 
part  of  South-West  Africa,  presum¬ 
ably  from  Angola. 

As  for  his  country's  23  million 
blacks,  Mr.  Botha  foresaw  a  “possi¬ 
bility  of  an  arrangement  as  to  citizen¬ 
ship"  but  only  through  “a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  states.”  Power  for  blacks 
would  thus  apparently  remain  con¬ 
fined  within  the  barren,  tribal 
“homelands." 

Mr.  Botha  is  expected  to  become 
President  under  a  new  Constitution 
that  provides  some  representation 
for  mixed-race  people  called  coloreds 
and  Indian-origin  South  Africans,  ex-, 
eluding  blacks.  Further  important 
changes,  be  suggested,  might  have  to 
await  future  generations. 

MBit  Freoden  helm 

and  Henry  Ginlger 


Palestinians  and  Israelis:  Mutually  Exclusive  Ideas  of  Coexistence 


P.L.O. 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


A 


ALGIERS 

N  air  of  unreality  hung  over  last  week’s 
deliberations  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council,  an  overriding  sense  that  the 
Palestinians  still  had  not  adjusted  to  the 


events  of  last  summer  in  Lebanon  or  found  a  rele¬ 
vant  new  strategy  to  guide  them  through  their 
post-Beirut  phase. 


During  the  first  four  days  of  meetings  at  the 
Club  des  Pins  conference  center  near  Algiers,  the 
350  members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation's  parliament-in-exile  were  treated  to  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  bombast  from  delegations  sent  by  friendly 
countries  to  sing  the  praises  and  salve  the  wounds 
of  the  guerrilla  organization.  The  Hungarian  dele¬ 
gation  gave  P.L.O.  chairman  Yasir  Arafat  a 
bronze  trophy.  The  Chinese  brought  him  a  little 
red  book,  and  a  group  of  West  Bank  Palestinians 
contributed  a  scarf  in  the  colors  of  the  Palestinian 
flag.  The  Syrian  representative  waxed  eloquent 
about  the  "heroic"  role  played  by  Syrian  troops  in 
defending  the  Palestinian  cause,  omitting  the  fact 
that  Syria  had  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  with  Israel  in 
■the  first  week  of  the  war.  leaving  the  P.L.Q.  to 
fight  alone.  Everyone  hailed  the  P.L.O.'s  “stead¬ 
fastness"  in  Beirut.  The  leader  of  Lebanon’s  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  George  Hawi,  accused  Washington 
of  instigating  the  Palestinian  massacres  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  send  the  marines  back  to  Beirut. 


To  a  certain  degree  the  jamboree  flavor  of  this 
16th  session  of  the  council,  which  was  called  to 
map.  out  future  policy,  was  to  be-  expected.  The 
.  estimated  4,000  observers  from  countries  friendly 
to  the  P.L.O. ,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Palestinian, 
delegates,  came  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity. 
They  came  tq  see  and  touch  the  leadership  that  ■ 
had  survived  Beirut.  The  morale  boosting  was 


much  appreciated  by  Mr.  Arafat  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  apparently  served  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  P.L-O.'s  claims  to  be  “the  sole  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people- ' 

It  was  as  if  the  P.L.O.  had  actually  won  last 
summer.  But  it  did  not  win,  and  it  was  not  holding 
its  council  meeting  1,000  miles  from  Palestine  by 
choice.  Lacking  in  the  speeches,  both  those  of  the 
visiting  delegations  and  those  of  the  Palestinian 
officials, -was  a  hard  look  at  the  organization’s 
present  predicament — the  dispersion  of 11,000 de¬ 
moralized  fighters  in  eight  Arab  countries,  the 
state  of  fear  and  poverty  for  many  of  the  500,000 
Palestinians  in  Lebanon  and  the  fact  that  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Government  is  stepping  up  its  settlement  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  West  Bank. 

“It’s  the  same  rhetoric  and  the  same  hyperbole 
one  always  hears,”  remarked  M.T.  Mehdi,  an 
Arab- American  observing  the  conference.  "Per¬ 
haps  they  have  moved  a  little  bit  to  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  alternative,  but  not  a  single  new  idea  will 
come  out  of  this  that  will  affect  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  decisions  on  the  Middle  East.  It  will  have  no 
impact  pri  the  real  world.”  The  P.L.O.'s  lingering 
preoccupation  with  the  events  of  Beirut  was 
shown  in  the  only  display  in  the  Lobby  of  the  con¬ 
ference  center  —  a  series  of  gruesome  blown-up 
photographs  of  Palestinian  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  maimed  or  bloodied  during  last 
summer’s  Israeli  invasion. 

A  delegate  from  an  American  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganization  remarked  that  “what  they  really 
should  have  set  up  here  is  a  display  of  Israeli  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  West  Bank."  The  problem  with 
these  gatherings,  she  said,  “is  that  few  of  these 
people  have  any  conception  of  what  is  happening 
on  the  ground  inside  Israel,  and  they' don’t  feel 
any  sense  of  urgency  about  it.”' 

.  Although  many  council  members  do  feel  a  sense 
of -urgency  about  the  loss  of  the  land  in  the  West 
Bank  "and  the  plight  of  the  Palestinians  in  Leba¬ 


non,  most  of  their  discussions  on  these  issues  have 
taken  place  in  small  groups  outside  the  confer¬ 
ence  hall.  But  some  members  have  noted  a  sense 
of  realism  in  certain  speeches.  "There  was  a  clear 
difference  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  experi¬ 
enced  Beirut  and  those  who  did  not,"  Ibrahim 
Abu-Lughod,  an  American  member,  sakL  "The 
logic  of  those  who  were  not  in  Beirut  is  unclear. 
But  I  can  tell  that  those  who  were  there  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  problem  of  where  to  take  the  P.LO. 
and  are  groping  for  a  new  strategy." 

However,  only  Mr.  Arafat  seems  to  have  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  general  direction  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  heading.  The  radicals  have 
declared  “a  thousand  no’s"  to  American  peace 
plans  but  have  failed  to  outline  any  coherent  alter¬ 
native  strategy  for  achieving  Palestinian  .state¬ 
hood.  They  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  energy 
trying  to  persuade  the  council  to  spurn  the  resolu- 
tionsadopted  at  the  Fez  Arab  summit  and  to  re¬ 
ject  even  implicit  recognition  of  Israel’s  right  to 
exist  within  its  pre-1967  boundaries,  this  at  a  time 
when  Israel  has  already  grown  beyond  them.  This 
attitude  threatens  to  seal  off  the  P.L.O.'s  diplo¬ 
matic  options  as  effectively  as  Israel,  Syria,  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Egypt  have  sealed  off  its  military  ones. 

Judging  from  his  actions  and  his  private  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Arafat  believes  that  the  road  to  a 
Palestinian  state  now  runs  through  Jordan,  which 
is  at  the  center  of  the  Reagan  peace  initiative  and 
possesses  me  largest  single  Palestinian  com¬ 
munity.  Thus,  when  the  Syrian  observer  delivered 
his  speech,  Mr.  Arafat  gave  him  only  a  stiff  em¬ 
brace.  But  when  the  Jordanian  followed,  the 
Palestinian  leader  wrapped  him  in  a  bear  hug  and 
held  his  arm  up  high  in  a  demonstration  of  soli¬ 
darity  few. in  the  hall  missed.  Mr.  Arafat  wants 
room,  to  maneuver  with  Jordan  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  opportunities 
develop  and  to  make  certain  that  the  P.L.O.  is  not 


P.L.O.  leader  Yasir  Arafat 
in  Algiers  last  week; 
in  Incidents  last  spring, 
Israeli  troops  arresting 
an  Arab  youth 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  for 
throwing  rocks  and 
Palestinians  demonstrating 
in  East  Jerusalem. 


A  Blind  Spot  Shows  in 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


JERUSALEM  —  In  all  the  soul-searching  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  war  in  Lebanon,  the  Beirut  massacre 
and  the  state  inquiry  commission,  the  foundations 
of  one  Israeli  attitude  have  gone  relatively  un¬ 
touched.  That  is  the  national  consensus  on  the  ille¬ 
gitimacy  of  Palestinian  nationalism. 

This  goes  deeper  than  political  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  a  Palestinian  state  in  the  occupied 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  It  stands  at  the  center 
of  Israel’s  concept  of  itself  in  the  region,  reflects 
the  emotional  content  of  Zionist  ideology,  and  il¬ 
luminates  the  rejection  by  most  Israelis  across 
most  of  the  political  spectrum  of  the  notion  that 
the  Palestinians  are  also  a  people  laden  with  a  his¬ 
tory  and  a  dream. 

There  is  a  blind  spot  here  that  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved  by  any  of  the  pain  and  self-doubt  that  Is¬ 
rael  has  endured  since  it  launched  its  war  against 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  in  Lebanon 
last  June.  Even  when  innocent  Palestinians  some¬ 
how  became  more  human  —  through  their  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  war,  their  emergence  as  pariahs  in  the 
larger  Arab  society,  their  losses  in  the  September 
massacre'by  Lebanese  Christian  Phalangists  for 
which  the  Inquiry  commission  held  Israel  “indi¬ 
rectly  responsible” — their  aspirations  remained 
.impossible  for  most  Israelis  to  acknowledge. 

“We  cannot  stand  asymmetry  of  claims, ”  said 
Meron  Benvenisti,  a  former  Deputy  Mayor  of 
Jerusalem  and  now  a  researcher  on  the  West- 
Bank  and  Gaza  for  the  American  Enterprise  Insti¬ 
tute.  “Israelis  have  a  profound  feeling  that  once 
they  accept  the  symmetry  that  the  other  side  is 
also  a  legitimate  national  movement,  then  their 
own  feeling  about  their  own  right  and  legitimacy 
will  be  dimmed.  They  do  not  conceive  of  the  con¬ 
flict  asanatitxtal  conflict." 

In  large  measure,  the  war  in  Lebanon  grew  out 


of  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  nationalist  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Palestinians  were  artificial,  inflated 
by  opportunistic  Arab  leaders  and  susceptible  to 
puncturing  by  a  fatal  blow  to  the  P.L.O.’S  military 
organization.  Ariel  Sharon,  the  former  Defense 
Minister,  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Rafael  Eytan,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  reasoned  that  the  PX.O.’s  political  capa¬ 
bility  would  be  damaged  in  the  occupied  territo¬ 
ries,  freeing  masses  of  West  Bank  Palestinians  to 
acquiesce  to  perpetual  Israeli  rule.  The  war.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eytan  told  his  troops  during  a  visit  to  the 
front,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lebanon;  it  was  part 
of  the  struggle  for  “the  Tj*nd  of  Israel”  and  a 
“once-in-a-generation  opportunity  to  change 
conditions  in  our  favor  in  the. straggle." 

Harassing  the  Palestinians 

The  conceptual  background  of  the  war  was  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  strategy  governing  Is¬ 
rael's  tough  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  where  Arab  students  have  long  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  displaying  the  Palestinian  flag  or  sing¬ 
ing  nationalist  anthems,  where  scrawling  the 
name  “Palestine"  on  .a  wall  is  a  political  crime 
and  where  those  who  protest  are.  often  dealt  with 
brutally.  Last  week,  four  Israeli  soldiers  were 
convicted  of  beating  Palestinian  youths  arrested 
during  riots  last  spring;  their  defense  lawyers  had 
argued  that  they  were  following  orders  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Eytan. that,  suggested  ■methods  of  harass¬ 
ment-  Parents  of  rioting  youngsters  woe  to  be 
punished  or  deported,  headmen  of  disorderly  vil¬ 
lages  were  to  be  arrested,  troublemakers,  were  to 
be  detained  without  trial,  held  as!  long  as  the  law 
permits,  released  for  a  few  days  and  rearrested,  ' 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Israel  sent  its 
army  into  Lebanon.  Early  in  the  war,  officials 
spoke  privately  about  putting  the  internal  ten:' 
sions  of  Lebanon  to  effective  use,,noting  that  the 
Phalangists,  after  years,  of -bloody  .conflict  with 
the  Palestinians,  were  being  considered  for  a 
major  role  in  West  Beirut,  where  the  P.L.O.  was 


still  ensconced.  The  Phalangists  were  ruthless, 
one  official  observed,  and  “they  know  every¬ 
body’s  address.” 

Whim  the  Israeli  army  entered  West  Beirut,  it 
did  something  else  that  Mr.  Benvenisti  saw  as  re¬ 
vealing.  It  took  all  of  xhe  extensive  archives  on 
.  Palestinian  culture  and  history  from  the  P.L-O.’s 
Palestine  Research  Center.  “This  was  not  only  to' 
destroy  them  as  a  political  or  a  military  power,” 
he  said,  ■*' *but  also  to  take  from  them  their  history, 
to  erase  that  because  it  is  troublesome.  This  was  a 
profound  need  or  urge  not  to  allow  the  Palestin- 
.  ians  to  be  a  respectable  or  historic  movement.” 

“I  don’t  accept  that,”  countered  Rabbi  David 
Hartman,  a  philosopher  who  has  spoken  of  the 
-  need  for  morality  in  public  policy.  “I  really  be- 
-  lieye  he’s  mistaken  there.  1  .would  doubt  my  own 
sanity  for  givinglegltimacy  to  someone  who  does¬ 
n't  really  recognize  my  legitimacy. in  this  land. 
..  There  is  a  deep  feeling  that  why  fopHld  I  he  mor¬ 
ally  responsible  to  someone  who  denies  my  own 
existence?  If  they  can’t  say  the  Jewish  people  are 
indigenous  to  this  land,  then  don’t  ask  me  to  enter 
into  a  moral  dialogue  with  them.  If  there  is  any¬ 
one  who  has  denied  iny  memory,  my  history,  it’s 
the  whole  Arab  world  that  hnc  refused  to  see  me. 
;  asorganicanypartoftidsiand.”  ' 

The  inability  Of  the  Palestinians  tf>  mflkA  pffi- 
.  .  rial  statement  of  wUlingBessP  to  coexist  with  for. 
•rad;  as  •  demonstrated  agam  last  week  at  the 
Palestine  National  Council  meeting  in  Algiers, 
dermises  the  prospect  that  Israelis  will  come. to. 
.see  the  Palestinians  as  people. 

'  “The  process  of  dehumanization  fe  a  product  of 
.  all  such  conflicts,”  Mr.- Benvenisti  said.  “We  are 
•  in  a  twilight  war.  There  are  no  trenches  and 
there’s  ho  front,  so  you  have  two  levels  ofinterac- 
tion,  one  adversarial  level,  the  other  neighborly. 
: Who'  are  they?  It’s  very  complicating,  because  If 
you  are  at  war,  you~  must  dehumanize  your 
enemy,  because  if  not,  then  you  area  murderer." 
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The  Aging  of  Japan’s  Auto  Industry 


Economy 


Motor  MESS  S«  “bSK 

its  limited  entry  u  is  selling  three 

’Sd  nouSI  dthj£i  is  an  “econobox,"  the  small 
ES-£SE  forwMch  Japanese  motors  are  best 
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S-Ports  took  13  percent  of  the 

jrtSuiMl “»  “d  Ftan“  PUt  iB  '*“* 

atTtaSC™nb  in  the  Japanese  automobile  indmuy-s 


For  the  first  time  in 
years,  both  production 
and  exports  are  down. 
Japan  thinks  its  best 
days  are  over — but 
Detroit  isn’t  convinced. 


Source  Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 


By  STEVE  LOHR 


TOKYO 

NOT  long  ago,  seated  in  a  bar  in  Tojjyo^s  Gina  Di^ 
trivia  Japanese  auto  executive  offered  the  kindof 

peraon'al-  view  of  his  industry,  that  .. seems_  faujy,- 
tomm^herethesedays.  He  tnud^P^gen 

xss tssa.fr 

a t ««;« « E-g"*  SSSSE 


Fujitsu  orNi^Bec^ 

ifesawsmasKssss. 

[’m  pessimistic  About  the.future  of  the  Japanese  autom 
bile  industry/'  V  ■"  /  »iu» 


“’mttnSwrblMk  view,  from  a  man  who  entered  the 
mimbuS^^in  the  mid-1990's,  when  things  were  »  bad 
““  theJaSn^UPrime  Minister  refused  to  be  ttoiven  m 

SEssS 


aY.  openly  voices  discourogemem 

spirits  are  many,,  and 
TeS5!w2i  Sr  weekwhen  Japan  said  it  would 
to  the  United  States  and  Toyota 

g§npi§S 

SSn  car  makers,  espe- 

worfdwtde  andthe beM^natm ^ ^  more 

i^rSive’  to'  improve  their  products, 
••ohniniiMt  and  labor  relations.- 


Al ready,  the  toll  taken  by  export  curbs  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  slowdown  has  bereme  apparent.  Last  year,  accord- 

'  nrnftSntowth  by  eelSng  more  expensive  and  technolo^- 
cally  separated  models.  Bin  the  value  oftbe  cnmttys 
auto  exports  fell  by  a  nearly  identical  amount — 7.4  per- 

3insewaK'55S®SS3 

tive  edee  particularly  in  terms  of  cost  of  production,  ran 

SSai'fflZl.siabla  And  th.  Japangeo^ 

tend  to  overestimate  the  threat  posed  by 

overstate  their  own  problems.  That  is  pan  of  Japan  s 

small-island-nation  complex,  whichserves 

zens  and  workers  for  greater  sacrifice  in  the  interest  o 

the  nationor  the  company,  as  the  ca®f™^_b^  ^ 

•  xhe  auto  industry,  more  than  any  other,  has  beentne 
svmbol  of  Japan’s  economic  ascent.  It  was  m  1980,  wtoi 
f^thefiretttoe  Japanese  auto  makers  ourocidiaaed^a* 
Detroit  coumerparts,  that  Americans  staxtcd  mtake  sen- 
notion  of 

the  Harvard  professor’s  book  published  the  Ptevto^y^f  ■ 
But  the  Japanese  auto  business  is  now  faring  two  big 
p£££:  2££  on  iu  exports  to 
the  risks  of  manufacturing  cars  abroad,  particularly  m 

A?he^ Japanese  Government’s  approval  ofmjort  re¬ 
straints  fori a  third  consecutive  year,  was  expected, and 
Tnunta's  derision  to  build  cars  with  G.M.  m  California 
_  S^most  inevitable,  given  the  growing  Mrf  to  me 
United  States  that  if  Japan’s  auto  makers  want .to  sen 
<Sn  America  they  should  build  them  there.  But  thepro- 
22  leading  up  to  the  decisions,  wlth-Congr«sm«v 
^a^njapan’s  penetration  into  most  major  American 


markets,  served  to  remind  the  Japanese  of  the  political 

sensitivity  of  the  issue.  _ .  ... .  lirt  thp 

Just  how  much  the  contraction  of  growth  will  hurt  die 

Japanese  auto  makers  is  impossible  to  say.  But  Mr.  Ko- 
baySUhl  of  Keio  University  points  out  that  “the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Japanese  auto  industry  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  production  was  always  ■< 

the  incentives  for  keeping  the  system  working  so  hard  for 

further  improvements  will  not  be  there.  _ 

Workers,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to  be  coopera¬ 
tive  when  wages  are  rising  sharply  each  y^gamsmade 

possible  only  by  robust  sales  and  profit  growth.  Also,  it  is 
Sier  for  a  company  to  press  a  supplier  to  make  extra  ef- 
forts  to  deliver  parts  on  time  and 

is  promised  this  year's  sacrifice  will  be  rewarded  by  more 
business  next  year. 

Furthermore,  the  slowing  of  growth  in  the  1980  s is  ex 
peered  to  be  substantial,  with  yearly  increases  to  umt 
sales  falling  to  2  or  3  percent  from  the  double-digit  lev^ 
of  the  1970’s.  For  1983,  Japanese  auto  wmpamesare  fore¬ 
casting  that,  with  a  modest  worldwide  rwave^,  tost 
year’s  export  dip  will  reverse  itself.  They  preset  ^per¬ 
cent  increase  in  auto  exports  this  year  and ha  4.9  percent 
advance  in  total  production,  compared  with  a  4  percent 
production  decline  last  year.  Some  analysts  say.  h°wewr. 
that  such  predictions  are  probably  a  bit  optimistic,  as  cor- 

United  States  and  a  disproportionate  share  of  mdustry 
profits  come  from  America,  since  the  pnees  Japanese 
auto  makers  can  charge  there  are  higher  than  in _Ja pan, 
given  the  cost-of-production  edge  they  enjoy  over  Detroit 

Accordingly,  the  restraints  on  exports  to  the  Uwted  States 
that  began  in  1981  forced  the  companies  to  look  for  ways  to 
maintain  and  expand  their  high  profits  there- 
With  the  numerical  limits  the  only  .course 
more  expensive  cars.  Though  cautiously,  the  Japanese 
SmpaniSare  moving  in  that  direction.  A  harbrnger  of 
the  Sure  may  be  the  approach  taken  by  the  Mitsubishi 
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leum  Intelligence  Weekly  old ^  that 
Kuwait,  Algeria,  Venezuela  and  Lj^ 
are  less  dependent  on  oil  satesth^e 
davs  and  are  earning  consiiJeraBiy 
more  revenues  than  before  from  ns 

■fined  products,  which  are  already  sell- 
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,  cot  its  rtl  Prices  barrels  of  refined  products  a  day  and 
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er.  They  announced  a  5300  million 
joint  venture  to  manufacture  subcom¬ 
pact  cars  at  in  idle  G.M.  plant  m  Cali¬ 
fornia.  G.M.,  bedeviled  by  its 
to  produce  a  cheap  small  rar,  wiU  get 
Toyota  engines  and  know-how  to  bmia 
a  car  that  will  replace  its  aging  Che- 
vettes.  Toyota  hopes  the  project  wdl 
lessen  the  hoots  of  a  prriecUomst  Con¬ 
gress.  But.  the  Japanese  company 
Say  find,  as  did  Volkswagen,  that 
building  cars  at  home  can  be  more 
profitable  than  building  them  abroad. 
Still,  Toyota  is  moving  into  the  u.s. 
with  an  investment  that  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  both  Nissan  and  Honda  are 
■  spending  for  their  American  plants. 

'  japan  also  tried  to  ward  oft  protec- 

tiotStt  here  by  agreeing  to  limit,  for 

the  third  consecutive  year,  car  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  U.S,  to  1-68  million  umts. 
That  was  good  news  for  domestic  auto 

makern,  whose  sales  recoveiy  sputr 

teredin  the  first  10  days  of  Februa^, 
when  deliveries  for  the  Big  3  fell  5.1 
percent.  A  “mfldly  ^PP010^ 
performance,  said  an 
that  sent  Chrysler  scurrying  to  set  up 
a  new  sales  incentive  plan. 


gested  the  banking  industry’s  strategy 
might  hamper  the  economic  upturn. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  was  un¬ 
friendly,  too,  chastising  the  banks  for 
cutting  back  too  much  on  loans  to 
third  world  nations,  thereby  undercut¬ 
ting  their  fragile  recovery.  If  they  are 
not  careful,  the  banks  could  soon  find 
the  Fed  in  their  lending  offices:  Mr. 
Volcker  and  other  regulators  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  make  sure  that  bank 
lending  abroad  does  not  turn  volatile 
ever  again. 


Banker/poUtician  Jake  Butcher 
was  probably  the  most  stunned  of  all. 
He  lost  his  bank  —  the  United  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank  of  Knoxville— after  Tennes¬ 
see  regulators  closed  the  doors  and 
then  reopened  them  as  a  unit  of  First 
Tennessee  National.  It  was  the  fourtft- 
largest  commercial  bank  failure  and 
came  after  “large  and  unusual  loan 
losses  and  questionable  loans  to  insid¬ 
ers. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  FEBRUARY  18, 1983 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sates  l^sl  NetChno 

IBM _ ^ _  5.225,900  98%  +  2V, 

ATT .  .  4,836,600  67%  -  % 

MesaO _  4,436,700  2V*  ... 

Exxon _ _ _  4,376,700  29’A  -  % 

Goodyr  _  3.810,100  30  +1 

BeatFd  ; _  3,371,700  24%  +  2% 

Wrn  Cm _  3,189,700  28%  -  2 V* 

Citicrp _  3,014,900  38%  +  2% 

Gulf  Oil _  3.005.700  33%  +  % 

SonyCp _  2,995,100  13Y4  -  % 

Celeron .  2,592,500  32  +  % 

Tex  Util _  2,568,400  23%  +  % 

StorTec _  2*93,400  24%  +  1% 

Houlnd  . .  2,253,500  19%  -  % 

Mobil _  2,208,400  27%  -  % 
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indeed  the  G.M. -Toyota  announcement  ». ««  ~  -“r 
an  admission  mt  ^  world’s  biggest 
Toyota’s  help  to  efficiently  produce  a  subcompact  car 

awssSSEftias . 

inp  materials  handling,  inventory  control  and  labor  prac- 

flSs  enable  the  Japanese  Compaq 
small  car  to  the  United  States  for  SI  ,500  to  S2.000  IKS  tnan 
companies  can  make  a  comparable  model  ac- 
SmSTio  various  studies.  “I'm  convinced  that :  G.M.  s 
main  reason  for  getting  Involved  wiA  T^rota  ^ 
venture  is  to  see  how  Toyota  runs  a  factory ,  said  J  ames 
rSiTpSto  Of  the  Boston  Consults 

G™or  ToyoS°the  venture  is  the  big  manufacturing  step 
into  toe%nerican  market  that  it  has  so  long  avoiteUto 
19T>  it  established  a  manufacturing  subsidiary  m  Long 
Beach!  calif.,  but  it  is  smaU  and  limited  to  assembling 

^oyowls  renowned  tor  its  conservatism.  Its  JaP^“e 
nrnduction  o Derations  are  clustered  around  Toyota  City, 

Li  aptly  named  community  150  miles  west  of  Tokyo.  Ana- 
lystsquestion  the  company’s  abUlty  to  matouu  1 manu- 
facturine  edge  as  it  moves  away  from  its  secure  enclave, 
where  its  workers  live  in  company  housing  and  suppliers 

are  situated  next  to  its  factories.  ,  rTni,^ 

Toyota’s  reluctance  to  start  producing  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  indicate  that  the  company  has  doubts 
about  the  portability  of  its  manufacturing  system  «r w«lU 
Still,  with  a  joint  venture,  Toyota  has  chosen  the  Iras 
costly  and'  risky  approach.  The  Nissan  Motor  Company 
Sd  the  HondaMotor  Company  have  taken^e  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  chancy  course  of  setting  up  factories  alone. 
Ntefan.  Japan’s  second  largest  auto  maker,  is  mvratmg 
$660  millionVby  the  most  recent  estimate,  ui  ^  bgit-truck 
nlant  in  Smvma,  Tenn.,  which  will  start  up  m  August.  For 
its  part  Honda  invested  $250  million  in  its  small-car  fac- 
Syta  SSSrilto.  0hio*  which  ***  operations  last 

^Ttefoitial  investment  costs,  while  considerable,  may 

"  extra  expense  of  training  workers 

rpjiing  the  efficiency  and  standards  of  suppliers  and  so  on 
increase  the  costs  of  producing  abroad,  which 
mavweU  mode  the  profitability  of  Japanese  companies- 

“We  must  tackle  and  solve  these  problems, 

Okuma,  an  executive  vice  president  of  Nmm. 
caitiy?“From  a  broader  perspective,  we  must  overcome 
thosedlfficulties  to  help  Japan  fulfill  its  responsibilities 

^^Ssuming  those  responsibilities  —  namriy,  i^urii^ 
that  the  major  employment  and  other  eranormeb^  fits 
stav  in  the  nations  where  Japanese  products  are  sola 
the  automobile  industry  moved  too  slowly,  some  analysts 
sav  In  the  1970’s,  much  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  was 
ftiibuSJle  to  the  rapid  penetration  of  foreign  markets 

byF^JSnpIe.  from  1970  to  1980.  Japanese  tot^carpr^ 
duction  doubled,  to  11  million  units.  Over  Sesame  period, 
its  exports  increased  more  than  fivefold,  to  6  million  vehi¬ 
cles  In  short,  the  Japanese  industry  in  the  1970  s  reaped 
totiw  rSSarfs  of  grabbing  foreign  markets  through  ex- 

^Butinthe  current  decade,  faced  with  theth^tof  more 
harsh  protectionist  measures,  those  comparura  £attold 
a  large  share  of  the  market  in  a  nation  will  be  forced  to 
m^rtain  or  increase  sales  the  more  expensive  way  -  via 

and  Honda  are  the  big  sellers  to  tiie 
American  market.  For  the  next  four  companies  — Joy° 
Koeyo,  Mitsubishi,  Isuzu  and  Suzuki  —  most  analysis 
agree1  that  their  sales  in  the  United  States  are  not  large 
enough  to  justify  production  in  America. 
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General  Motors  and  Toyoto  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  solve  each  other's 
biggest  problems  was  to  band  togeth- 


Ahso.  disappotatod .  were  bankers, 
who  were  blasted  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary  Regan  Io  Congressional  testi- 
inony  for  keeping  interest  rates  high 
to  bolster  earnings  and  proteri  them¬ 
selves  jf rom  problan  loans.  He  sug- 


nupy  banks,  and  Said  Steinberg,  • 

'were  wounded  by  Flying  Tiger,  the  re¬ 
cession-wracked  air  cargo  earner 

that  suspended  payments  on  half  of  its 
$1.8  billion  debt.  Flying  Tiger’s  rapid 
expansion  into  the  door-wwtoor  deliv¬ 
ery  business  was  discovered  ewly  on 
by  Mr.  Steinberg’s  Reliance  Group, 
which  is  now  its  largest  shareholder, 
with  23  percent  and  court  permission 
to  buy  up  to  35  percent. 
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In  Defense  of  Liberty  Against  the  Machine 


The  Wages  of  Zealotry 


The  President’s  firing  of  Rita  Lavelle  has 
thrown  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  into 
crisis.  But  the  cause  of  the  crisis  goes  far  beyond  the 
current  turmoil.  It  dates  to  the  decision  two  years 
ago  to  appoint  James  Watt  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Anne  Gorsuch  as  head  of  the  E.P.A.:  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  thereby  entrusted  stewardship  of  the  nation's 
environment  to  two  people  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  legal  missions  of  their  agencies. 

Unable  to  get  Congress  to  change  the  laws,  they 
have  pursued  their  ends  by  other  means.  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
such  has  undermined  the  E.P.A.  by  halving  its 
budget  when  its  responsibilities  are  doubling.  She 
has  induced  many  of  its  best  professional  staff  to 
quit,  and  has  sabotaged  the  agency's  enforcement 
effort  by  continual  reorganizations  and  cutbacks. 
She  has  scrimped  on  the  science  and  monitoring  that 
must  underlie  effective  regulation. 

Mr.  Watt  said  recently  he  intended  to  "cannibal¬ 
ize”  the  National  Park  Service  by  transferring  its  of¬ 
ficials  elsewhere.  While  intimidating  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  at  his  department,  he  has  tried  repeat¬ 
edly  by  administrative  fiat,  in  defiance  o i  Congress, 
to  open  wilderness  to  exploiters  and  to  bar  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  wilderness  system. 


Mr.  Watt  and  Mrs.  Gorsuch  are  zealots,  bent  on 
hacking  down  environmental  laws  that  seem  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  industrial  activity.  That  is  a  far  cry  from 
how  true  conservatives  might  have  changed  govern¬ 
ment's  environmental  policy:  by  seeking  to  substi¬ 
tute  economic  incentives  for  direct  regulation. 

That  is  why  conservatives,  too,  are  alarmed  by 
the  Administration's  management  of  environmental 
law  and  why  many  members  of  Congress  have  come 
to  mistrust  every  executive  action.  And  that  is  why 
Mrs.  Gorsuch ’s  mismanagement  has  given  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  such  an  intense,  immediate  problem. 

Congress  suspects  that  Rita  Lavelle,  the  now 


fired  head  of  the  Superfund  program  to  clean  up  old 
toxic  waste  dumps,  made  sweetheart  deals  with  pol¬ 
luters.  Mr.  Reagan  asserts  the  E.P.A.’s  “splendid 
record"  over  the  last  two  years  is  being  overlooked 
in  the  flurry  of  accusations.  Even  if  these  all  prove 
false,  the  record  is  anything  but  splendid. 

In  the  very  first  Superfund  settlement,  with  the 
Inmont  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Gorsuch ’s 
assistant,  Thornton  Field,  undercut  the  E.P.A.  by  in¬ 
forming  the  company  of  the  agency's  bottom-line  ne¬ 
gotiating  position.  Though  he  admitted  doing  so  to  a 
House  committee  last  April,  he  still  works  for  the 
E.P.A.,  in  its  enforcement  office. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch’s  aides,  James  Sander¬ 
son,  was  nominated  assistant  administrator  for 
policy  but  had  to  withdraw  last  June.  The  Justice 
Department,  in  a  still  pending  inquiry,  began  look¬ 
ing  into  charges  that  he  had  continued  to  represent 
one  of  his  law  firm’s  clients,  the  Denver  Water 
Board,  after  joining  the  agency. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  herself  is  no  slouch,  at  granting 
private  favors.  When  representatives  of  the  Thrift- 
way  company  of  New  Mexico  came  seeking  a  waiver 
from  the  laws  limiting  lead  in  gasoline,  she  drew 
aside  the  Senate  aide  who  escorted  them,  saying 
"that  she  couldn't  tell  the  Thriftway  representatives 
to  break  the  law  but  she  hoped  that  they  got  the  mes¬ 
sage,”  the  aide  says  in  an  affidavit. 

Miss  Lave  lie’s  calendars,  full  of  lunch  dates 
with  industry  representatives,  demonstrate  how 
one-sided  her  interests  have  been.  The  E.P.A.  under 
Mrs.  Gorsuch  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  favorit¬ 
ism  to  anyone  who  finds  environmental  law  an  im¬ 
pediment.  Nothing  could  so  blacken  industry’s  pub¬ 
lic  image,  or  serve  its  interests  less. 

For  two  years,  Mr.  Reagan  has  let  Mr.  Watt  and 
Mrs.  Gorsuch  erode  and  maneuver  around  the  laws 
that  protect  the  nation’s  air,  water  and  wilder¬ 
nesses.  He  has  only  himself  to  blame  that  the  results 
are  now  being  dumped  at  the  White  House  gate. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  President  said  we  need  more 
scientists  and  engineers.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  that.  We  also  need  more 
humanists. 

The  humanities  and  science,  viewed  . 
as  one  indispensable  whole,  give  worth 
and  durability  to  a. free  society.  In 
education,  however,  the  trend  is  all;  in 
the  direction  of  scientific,  studies-  The 
computer  is  the  reigning  monarch  in  an 
age  of  information  which  progressively 
diminishes  concern  for  humanistic 
studies.  If  the  trend  continues,  .our 
freedom  may  be  threatened  less  by 
Communism  than  by  computerism. 

But  how  do  we  restore  the  mutuality 
of  humanism  and  science?  How  do  we 
defend  liberty,  not  against  the  tyrant. 


dims  cannot  be  answered  unless,  we 
are  prepared  to  believe.that  the  poet, 

the  artist,  the  teacher  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  are  just  as  essential  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  as. the  nuclear  physi¬ 
cist  or  the  military  strategist. 

If  we  were  to' rely  entirely  on  the 
scientists  and  the  weapons'  they 
create,  freedom  would  eventually  be¬ 
come  irrelevant:  The  means  of  de¬ 
fending  freedom  could  aid  up  destroy¬ 
ing  freedom  .Where  then  do  we  find  an 

antidote  against  such  possibility?  It  is 
only  by  reviving  the  humanities  that 
we  can  preserve  our  value-oriented 
heritage  and  those  inner  values  of  de¬ 
cency,  courage  and  justice  which  are 
the  matrix  of  a  democratic  society. 

We  need  to  develop  an  outlook  that 


Babies  Without  Right  to  Be  a  Surprise 


To  the  Editor;  . 

Your  Feb.  8  editorial  "Baby  Sales” 
assumes  that  -  surrogate  "mother¬ 
hood”  is  here  to  stay.  Perhaps  you  are 
correct.  If,  however,  the  semen  donor 
pursues  his  suit  for  breach  of  contract, 
you  could  be  mistaken  in  parL- 

A  court  might  decide  that  contracts 
for  hired  wombs  are  "contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  policy.”  That  judgment  need  not 
reach  a  finding  of  fact  that  the  "moth¬ 
er"  actually  failed  in  her  part  of  the  ■ 
bargain  by  not  refraining  from  sexual 
intercourse  for  the  time  specified  by . 
the  contract. 

If  declared  contrary  to  public  poli¬ 
cy,  such  contracts  could  still  be  en¬ 
tered  into,  like  restrictive  bousing 
covenants  between  owners  andhuyers 
some  years  ago,  but  they  would  not  be  \ 
legally  enforceable.  This  was  the  most 
probable  outcome  not  so  long  as  Id  or 
IS  years  ago. 

Today,  however,  a  judge  may  not 
muster  the  moral  courage  to  rule 
against  anything  "pro-choice.” 
Courts  may  not  rule  that  payee  and 
payer,  contract  lawyer  and  AID  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner,  are  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  contrary  to  public  policy,  or 
make  so  bold  as  to  declare  their  con¬ 
tracts  unenforceable. 

Then,  indeed,  commercial  surro¬ 
gate  "motherhood”  will  be  here  to 
stay,  because  it  will  be  in  accord  with 
unstated  public  policy--  an  item  to  be 
calculated  in  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
our  gross  national  product.  At  least  1 
have  heard  no  upsurge  of  moral  out¬ 
rage  over  the  spectacle  on  the  "Phil 
Donahue  Show.”  Commercial  baby¬ 
making  quite  fits  a  consumer  society. 

So,  as  you  say,  we  may  only  be  able 


to  "regulate”  a  practice  that  has  run 
ahead.  Then  another  regulation.  Then 
another.  Till  we  stand  at  the 'entrance 
to  the  decanting  rooms  of  Aldous.  Hux¬ 
ley’s  East  -London  Hatchery  [in 
“Brave  New  World”].  That,  too,  was 
here  to  smy.  aiKi  perfectly  T^ulated. 

In  technological  paradise,  retro¬ 
grade  characters  will  await  someone 


who  believes  a  baby  has  a  right  to  be  a 
surprise  and  human  procreation  is  not 
the  same  as  technical  production.  Not 
even  for  money  in  a  consumer  society. 

With  wonderful  irony,  Huxley  called 
his  intruder  from  a  world  of  poetry, 
and  of  joy  without  pharmacology,  by 
the  name  of  41 ‘savage.” 

•  Paul  Ramsey  - 
Princeton,  N.  J„  Feb.  9, 1983 
The  writer  is  Harrington  Spear  Paine 
Professor  of  Religion,  - emeritus ,  at 
Princeton  University. 


seestheteaching  of  theKbend  acts  as  a 
function  of  national  defense.  What  b 
the  purpose  of  defense,  anyway,  if  it's 
not  to  preserve  our vaiueorientttiway 
of  life?  National  security  would  be  tire 
better  served  by  a  renaissance  of  the 
humanities  and  their  involvement  in  a 
public  way  with  the  issue  of  defense. 

The  Soviet  leaders  cannot  teU  their 
people  what  it  is  they  are  defending. . 
We  can,  and  that  is  our  secret  and 
most  powerful  weapon.  Why  not  use 
it?  We  won  both  world  wars  not  be¬ 
cause  of  our  military  prowess  but  be¬ 
cause  of  our  inspirational  values  and 
the  strength  of  our  free  economy. 

-  It  is  essential,  the  more  so  in  a  war 
of  ideologies,  to  inculcate  in  our 
younger  people  an  understanding  erf: 
the  values  of  Western  culture  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  centuries  by  human 
genius  and  moral  precept.  Unless  a 
naticn  is  imbued  with  these  values,  no 
law,  xu  constitution,  not  even  the 
mightiest  military  establishment  in 
the  world  can  guarantee  its  freedom. 

Hitler  was  able  to  seize  power 
within  the  framework  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Weimar  Constitution  because 
the  German  people  had  lost  the  habit 
of  freedom.  Having  neglected  what 
was  left  of  their  cultural  inheritance, 
they  soon  saw  their  legal  institutions 
leveled  out  of  existence  by  the  ruth¬ 
less  forward  march  of  the  Nazi  revo¬ 
lution.  This  tragic  piece  of  history  . 
should  teach,  the  whole  free  world  a 
lesson:  Liberty  in  a  democracy  can 
never  be  stronger  than  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  its  citizens.  Let  the  lights  go 
out,  and  liberty  fades  away,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly. 

We  ought  to  review  our  educational 
system  with  the  aim  of  developing  a 
policy  that  wilt  broaden  the  contours 
of  learning  to  embrace  the  humanities 
at  all  centers  and  levels  of  teaching. 
The  humanities  have  always  been  the 
armature  for  freedom.  I  am  not  an 
educator,  but  universities,  I  would 
say,  have  a  special  obligation  to  un¬ 
derscore  the  historic  nexus  between 
value-oriented  education  and  the 
durability  of  free  institutions. 

If  America  is  to  remain  spiritually 
strong,  it  must  recover  the  ground  lost 
after  World  War  n,  when  the  coM  war 
and  the  technological  paroxysm  that 
followed  put  our  priorities  out  of  joint. 
The  task  now  is  to  set  these  priorities 
straight;  and  the  way  .  to  do  it  is  to 
create  an  awareness  that  both  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  humanities  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  terms  of  public  policy 
and  that  both  must  Sourish  in  the 
interest  Of  democratic  survival. 

DEAN  ALFANGE 
New  York.  Feb,  2, 1963 


Cheating  Children 

One  way ,  to;  gauge  The  social  and  economic 
health  of  a  nation' is  by  the  physical  health  of  its  chil¬ 
dren.  By  that  measure,  the  United  States  is  pretty 
healthy:  our  infant  mortality  rate  has  been  declining 
for  two  decades  and  now  stands  at  11.7  deaths  per 
1,000  births.  But  during  1981,  eight  states  and  36  local 
areas  —  most  of  which  also  have  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  rates — reported  sharp  increases. 

In  parts  of  Detroit,  33  of  1 ,000  children  do  not  live 
to  see  their  first  birthdays;  the  same  is  true  of  chil¬ 
dren  bom  in  Honduras.  In  the  Avalon  Park  section  of 
Chicago,  the  rate  is  55  per  1,000.  In  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburgh,  both  of  which  have  been  affected  by 
steel  layoffs,  the  white  infant  death  rate  is  up;  in 
Houston,  it’s  the  black  rate  that’s  rising.  In  Ala¬ 
bama,  which  already  has  its  1982  figures,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  has  gone  from  12.9  to  14.8  —  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  country. 

Nationally,  about  two-thirds  of  infant  deaths  are 
associated  with  low  birth  weight,  strongly  suggest¬ 
ing  a  relationship  to  parental  poverty.  The  female¬ 
headed  families  that  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  population  have  been  joined  by  the  “new  poor” 
—  people  who  lost  their  health  coverage  with  their 
jobs  and  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  But  if  the  infant  mortality  rate  continues  to 
rise,  it  will  also  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spiritual 
poverty  of  an  Administration  that  responds  to  a 
growing  need  for  basic  services  by  reducing  them. 

In  Alabama,  for  instance,  funding  cuts  for  Title 
V  (Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grants)  have 


Lebanon:  If  Israel 
Withdrew  in  Haste 


Typical  Runners  Need  Not  Fear  Anorexia 


resulted;  in  the  dosing^ofsix~matermty 'ancHnfam- 
care  projects  and  affected  10,000  pregnant  women. 
Staffing  and  pediatric  follow-up  programs  for  seri¬ 
ously  ill  and  high-risk  infants  were  reduced  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties;  several  million  dollars  for  children’s 
hospitals  were  lost  in  Medicaid  cuts. 

In  Michigan,  which  in  1981  reported  its  biggest 
increase  in  infant  mortality  since  World  War  II, 
three  maternity  and  infant  care  projects  serving 
6,000  women  and  11,000  children  have  been  closed,  as 
were  two  family  planning  projects  serving  58,500 
women. 

As  Federal  funding  shrinks,  the  waiting  lists 
lengthen  for  WIC,  a  program  that  provides  baby  for¬ 
mula,  diet  supplements  and  check-ups  for  poor  preg¬ 
nant  and  nursing  women  and  small  children.  New¬ 
ark  has  limited  its  program  to  high-risk  pregnant 
women. 

Given  the  fact  that  low  birth  weight  can  result 
not  only  in  infant  death  but  in  physical  disorders  and 
mental  retardation,  the  Administration  position  is 
not  only  mean  but  remarkably  short-sighted.  Get¬ 
ting  a  WIC  recipient  through  her  pregnancy  costs 
$450;  getting  a  sick  baby  through  a  stint  in  a  neona¬ 
tal  unit  can  cost  the  Government $40,000. 

It  is  strange  that  an  Administration  so  eager  to 
protect  the  fetus  is  so  little  concerned  with  protect¬ 
ing  the  baby.  “Of  all  the  dumb  ways  of  saving 
money,”  says  Jean  Mayer,  the  president  of  Tufts 
and  a  distinguished  nutritionist,  “not  feeding  kids  is 
the  dumbest.” 


Topics 


‘Old  No.  3* 

The  Supreme  Court’s  softest-talking 
justice  is  speaking  out.  Justice  Harry 
Blackmun  is  telling  the  world  that  the 
highest  court  is  a  tough,  challenging 
place  to  be.  The  Court’s  nine  justices, 
he  testifies,  are  case-hardened  law¬ 
yers  yet  also  human  beings  whose 
work  routine  is  hard  on  the  judge  and 
hard  on  the  judge's  family. 

Yes,  they're  paid  to  be  independent, 
but  they  can’t  escape  the  painful 
awareness  that  so  many  disagree  so 
bitterly  with  some  of  their  most  signif¬ 
icant  rulings. 

Justice  JSIackmun’s  talk,  in  The 
Times’s  Magazine  today,  is  both  dis¬ 
creet  and  revealing.  Without  betray¬ 
ing  confidences,  he  gives  a  fascinating 
character  study  and  glimpse  of  our 
highest  court. 

This  basically  conservative  Mid- 
westerner,  strict  constructionist  and 
believer  in  judicial  restraint  de¬ 
scribes  his  personal  struggle  to  hold 
what  he  perceives  as  the  Court's 
vital  center. 

To  follow  Harry  Blackmun's  ca¬ 
reer  is  to  marvel  at  a  jurist's  ability 
to  find  his  own  niche  in  the  law,  to 
struggle  free  of  political  labels  and 
personal  ties,  to  demand  justice  for 
individuals  even  when  the  Court’s 
main  mission  is  to  lay  down  the  law 
for  all  the  land. 

As  he  admits,  he  still  smarts  from 


Valued  Voices 

“Old  No.  3,”  the  taunt  that  he  was 
President  Nixon’s  third  choice.  The 
nation  can  be  glad  it  worked  out  that 
way. 


ought  to  think  again  about  the  grand 
marshal’s  peculiar  view  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  Irish  unity. 


Mr.  MqyxOian’s  Nay 

It  took  pluck  and  principle  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Moynihan  to  decide  ("with  sorrow 
but  without  regret")  to  stay  away 
from  the  Sl  Patrick's  Day  parade. 

Pat  Moynihan  says  he  won’t  march 
in  a  parade  viewed  by  its  grand  mar¬ 
shal  as  a  rally  for  the  Provisional 
Irish  Republican  Army. 

Michael  Flannery,  the  grand  mar¬ 
shal,  heads  a  fund-raising  committee 
that  has  been  named  as  a  conduit  for 
the  illegal  LILA.  Though  acquitted  of 
gun-running,  he  believes  the  cause  of 
Irish  unity  sanctifies  use  of  guns. 

That's  not  the  view  of  New  York’s 
most  prominent  Irish- American  poli¬ 
tician,  who  rejects  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  use  of  violence. 

To  apologists  for  the  Provos,  blood 
is  thicker  than  anything,  and  never 
mind  whose  blood  (the  majority  of  the 
I.R.A.’s  1,200  victims  are  Irish).  But  a 
St.  Pat's  without  a  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  will  be  sadly  incomplete. 

Mr.  Flannery’s  selection  by  the  An¬ 
cient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  Americans  of  every 
origin  who  want  to  salute  Erin  but  re¬ 
vile  saluting  gunmen.  The  Hibernians 


Frail  Newspaper 

The  Amsterdam  News  has  been  in 
continuous  weekly  publication  for  75 
years,  longer  than  any  other  American 
newspaper  for  blacks.  With  deficits  ris¬ 
ing.  its  run  was  threatened  two  weeks 
ago  by  a  strike  to  protest  a  cut  in  the 
paid  work  ^eek  from  five  days  to  four. 

Management  says  it  then  met  a  union 
demand  to  reduce  staff  instead,  but  the 
strike  continues.  Fights  .within  man¬ 
agement  seem  have  diverted  workers 
from  the  real  danger  to  their  future. 

The  Amsterdam  News  was  rarely  a 
placid  place.  It  went  into  receivership 
in  the  1930’s  but  recovered  to  publish 
the  work  of  many  writers  who  later 
came  to  national  attention.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  1974  it  sold  nearly  100,000 
copies  a  week,  but  now  that  circula¬ 
tion  has  fallen  by  half. 

It's  paradoxical  that  a  long-lived 
weekly  black  journal  should  face  ex¬ 
tinction  when  America’s  interest  In 
ethnicity  Is  rising.  Some  loss  of  read¬ 
ership  might  be  reversed  by  changes 
in  editorial  content.  But  unless  every¬ 
one  at  the  paper  takes  a  hard  look  at 
economic  reality,  the  newspaper 
could  be  lost  For  that,  New  York 
would  be  the  poorer. 


ToffigEandrT"^"^'  11,11  '!■■■»  ^ 

Your  .  editorial  recommendation 
[Jan.  26]  to  return  Dr.  Kissinger  to  the 
Middle  East  negotiations  coincided 
with  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  Perhaps  we  can 
learn  something  from  the  coincidence. 

The  total  failure  and  defeat  that  fol¬ 
lowed  so  soon  after  the  Paris  agree¬ 
ment  was  ho  doubt  caused  by  the  hasty 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Viet¬ 
nam,  a  withdrawal  prompted  by  do¬ 
mestic  political  expediency.  President 
Nixon  was  interested  in  a  cosmetic: 
agreement,  the  appearance  of  peace 
without  regard  to  the  predictable  con¬ 
sequence:  a  vacuum  that  would  attract 
all  the  hostile  elements  that  had  caused 
the  war  to  begin  with.  - 

In  Lebanon  today,  Dr.  Kissinger 
would  face  the  same  predicament. 
Any  pressure  on  Israel  for  hasty  with¬ 
drawal  from  that  country,  so  long  torn 
by  internal  strife  supported  by  its 
Arab  neighbors,  would  predictably 
lead  to  bringing  back  all  the  forces  of 
violence  and  terrorism  which  Israel, : 
to  everyone’s  relief,  had  helped  to  re¬ 
move  decisively. 

The  memory  of  the  Vietnam  deba¬ 
cle  should  teach  us  that  long-range 
goals  of  peace  are  not  served  by  ap¬ 
peasing  the  forces  of  violence  and  ter¬ 
rorism,  nor  by  giving  in  to  momentary 
political  expediency.  Our  long-range 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  coincide 
with  those  of  Israel. 

■  Manfred  R.  Lehmann 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  Feb.  1, 1983 


Tothe;EditeE5  rtf 

tiKuwMasuy-  you  that  “marathon  , 
runners,  an  article  in  the.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Medicine  reports, 
have  a  personality  disorder  similar 
to  anorectic  women.”  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  aspects  of  this  statement  which 
are  misleading. 

For  one,  the  article  (which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  week’s  N.E.J.M., 
"Running — An  Analogue  of  Anorex¬ 
ia”)  Is  a  phenomenological  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  results  of  "more  than  60 
marathon  and  trail  runners.”  By  na¬ 
ture  of  its  sample  size,  one  must  be 
extremely  cautious  in  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  about  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  distance  runners.  Fur¬ 
ther  validation  would  require  a  much 
larger  sample  size. 

Secondly,  and  most  important,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  male 
distance  runners  in  general  and  a  . 
subset  of  this  population,  the  “obliga¬ 
tory  rurmer.” 

It  is  in  this  subset  that  the  personal-  ' 
ity  disorder  manifests  itself.  Distance 
running  is  merely  one  of  the  outlets 
for  the  expression  of  this  pathology. . 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  out¬ 
lets.  e.g.,  ballet,  gymnastics,  tennis. 
To  label  all  marathon  runners  anorec¬ 
tic  would  be  erroneous . 

It  is  probably  true  that  all  mara¬ 
thon  runners  do  carefully  monitor 
themselves,  but  only  a  small  fraction 
let  it  take  over  their  lives.  For  many 
it  is  a  healthy  and  constructive  outlet 
for  stress;  for  dealing  with  anger,  for 


Ready  to  Act  in  Case  of  a  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 


Tothe  Editor: 

"Sharing  Defense  of  the  Gulf,”  the 
Feb.  9  Op-Ed  article  by  William  O. 
Bee  man,  apparently  misunderstands 
the  character  and  purpose  of  U.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  Command,  the  new  unified  com¬ 
mand  for  Southwest  Asia. 

The  command,  headquartered  in 
Florida,  is  a  straightforward,  sensible 
approach  toward,  managing  posting 
U.S.  military  resources  if  there  is  a 
need  to  use  them  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  No  new  forces  are  being  built 
and  no  additional  manpower  is  being 
recruited  because  of  it. 

The  command  is  charged  both  with 
planning  how  rapidly  deployable  forces 
could  be  used  and  with  the  operational 
command  of  such  forces  if  they  are  de¬ 
ployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  As  the 
mobility  programs  that  have  been 
under  way  for  the  last  two  years  come 
into  effect,  more  forces  in  the  current 
force  structure  will  be  assigned  to  the 
pool  from  which  Central  ' Command 
could  draw  in  a  crisis.  But  this  does  not 


The  Times  welcomes  .letters,  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  home,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  retumunpublished  letters. 


mean  that  these  forces  cannot  be  called 
upon  by  other  unified  commands  for 
use  In  other  regions.  r- 
And  since  nearly  all  forces  assigned 
for  planning  purposes  tothe  new  com¬ 
mand  arestatfonedin ttaeUS.,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  command  does  not  mean 
that  the  current  U.S.  military  pres¬ 
ence  tothe  Persian  Golf  is  about  to  ex¬ 
pand  dramatically.  What  it  does  mean 
is  that’,  given  a  decision  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  the  area,  the  United 
States  can  do  so  faster  and  more  effec¬ 
tively  because  of  the  new  command 
arrangement.  •  James  R.  Blake* 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Policy  Analysis) 
Washington,  Feb.  10, 1983 


~ Tllef^  ^  shapjg f^^^rate^time. 

re^isons. — — *  -.r  .  .  • 

Far  some,  though,  the  fine  line  be¬ 
tween  "no^r^alcy•,.  and  severe  pay- 
’  chopathology  is  crossed.  It  is  in  this, 
subset  of  runners,  the  “obligatory 
runners.”  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
correlation  between  running  and  ano¬ 
rexia  nervosa. 

Joel  Jaco wnz,  mJDl 
New  York,  Feb.  6, 1983 
The  writer  is  a  long-distance  homer. 


Sex  and  Responsibility 

To  the  Editor:  " 

.  It  struck  me  as  rather  ironic  that 
Afiss  X  in  “The  *SqueaI  Rule*  ”  [Op- 
Ed  Feb.  II]  regarded  obtaining  a 
driver’s  permit  —  "that  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  suburban  rites  of  passage”  — 
as  a  milestone  in  her  life  but  did  not 
.  Hunk  that  having  sex  with  her  boy¬ 
friend,  a  very  intimate  human  action, 
was  even  worthy  of  a  conversation, 
with  her  parents. 

Elsewhere  in  her  article.  Miss  X 
proclaims,  .  I  was  old  enough  to 
have  sex  and  wanted  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  accompanies  St,”  but 
she  also  reveals  that  she  kept  on  hav¬ 
ing  sex  without  any  protection.  This  is 
taking  responsibility? 

There  is  nd  logic  here  at  all,  just  the 
same:  Old  Lust.  Miss  X  and  those  like 
her  want  the  Government  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  their  duplicity.  I  don’t  believe 
this  is  .Government’s  role.  As  a  par¬ 
ent,  I  sympathize  with  all  uninformed 
parents.  Catherine  Keilp 

Secaucus,  N.J.,  Feb.  21, 1963 


The  Shovel  Lives! 

To  the  Editor: 

In  our  era  of  mechanization  and. 
computerization,  it  was  heartwarm¬ 
ing  to  witness  the  Reappearance'  of . 
such  an  antiquated  piece  of  equipment 
as  the  snow  shovel  in  the  hands  of  men i- 
and  women  as  our  city  streets  were 
cleared  and  snowed-m  cars  rescued. 
The  Blizzard  of  *83  was  a  marvelous 
reminder  that  some  things  have. re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  The  concept  at 
"man  with  stow  shovel”  is  not  ex¬ 
tinct.  •  Vivians.  Haig 

;.r  New  York,  Feb.  12, 1983 
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Pols  and  Other  Perpetrators 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


By  Saul  Bellow 


There 

By  Anthony  Lewis 

BOSTON,  Feb.  19  —  The  United 
States  Is  conducting  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  In  modem  government.  It  is 
testing  the  effects  on  a  great  democ- 

racy  a  vacuum  at  the  center:  of  a 
Chief  Executive  who  is  scarcely  in- 
formed  on  the  substance  of  issues  and 


^^■■^WHICAGO, 

which  likes  to  think  of  itself  as  the  dty 
primeval,  has  burst  into  sensational 
Sower  this  winter.  Ttiesday’k  Demo¬ 
cratic  mayoral  primary  has  produced 
some  strange  growths,  and  simulta¬ 
neously  the  underworld,  volcanically 
disturbed  by  pressure  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  has  erupted  spec- 
That  is  what  underlies  alftbe  cur-  :  teCQ,aEly-  ***  htog  a8P.  Allen  Dorf- 
rent  buzz  about  Ronald  Reagan’s  0811  ot  teamsters>  pension  fund 
problems.  The  word  in  Washmaton  is  was  8unned  down  ®  a  parking  lot. 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  is  "in  Now  Plea-hatgaining  witnesses  are 
disarrayl”  But  it  never  was  arrayed.  taUcm8  freely  about  Joey  (The  Clown) 
in  the  portentous  imagination  evicted  with  Dorfman 

Of  the  press- At  the  point  ofSdsion-  ^  Rc*  Williams,  the  teamsters’ 
making  there  was  and  is  a  President  president,  of  conspiring  to  bribe 

with  a  seven-minute  attention  span  a  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Neva- 
President  interested  not  in  realltvbut  da-  are  politics,  crime  is 

in  appearance,  in  slogans  crime,  but  in  Chicago  they  ocrasion- 

Consider  the  two  big  flaps,  domestic  overIaP-  The  line  between  virtue 

and  foreign,  in  which  the  President  is  and  vlCB  meanders  madly — effective 
now  involved:  the  mess  at  the  Envi-  0ov,eniment  «?  side,  connections 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  other. 

choice  of  a  director  for  the  Anns  Con-  Odd  things  happen.  Just  the  other 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  There  day,  a  middle-level  mob  personality, 
are  ideological  elements  in  each.  But  Tokyo  Joe  Eto,  having  reason  to  feel 
what  is  really  striking  in  both  episodes  that  his  time  had  come,  instructed  his 
is  how  .Mr.  Reagan's  unawareness  of  w*fe  10  put  his  insurance  policies  in 
reality  has  damaged  his  own  interest.  order.  Sure  enough,  he  was  soon  after- 

In  filling  the  arms  control' job,  the  wards  shot  in  the  head  by  two  associ- 
President  had  one  pnr»wit  inter-  ates  who  had  gotten  into  his  car.  Three 
est.  That  was  to  show  that  be  is  seri-  shots  were  fired  from  the  back  seat, 
ous  about  reaching  nuclear  weapons  u00®  of  which  pierced  his  skull.  With 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  he 
show  a  Congress  that  is  rebelling  on  feU  o^  the  steering  wheel,  shud- 
the  nuclear  issue,  to  show  a  worried  dered  convulsively  and  played  dead. 
American  public,  most  of  all  to  show  ^  8000  as  the  associates  had  fled,  Eto 
our  restive  allies  in  Europe.  staggered  over  to  the  Terminal  Drug 

Just  how  concerned  the  allies  are  Store  °n  Grand  Avenue.  The  cops 
could  not  have  been  by  anyone  came  and  took  him  to  the  hospital, 
even  marginally  interested  in  the  sub-  Promised  protection  by  the  F.B.I., 
ject  of  arms  control.  European  leaders  Eto  named  his  assailants.  One  of  these 
had  been  signaling  for  months  that  they  ■  alleged  assailants,  .  John  Gattuso, 
do  not  want  to  stand  pat  on  Mr.  Rea-  turned  out  to  be  a  Cook  County  deputy 
gan’s  “zero  option”  proposal  on  theater  sheriff  employed  as  a  process  server, 
nuclear  weapons — the  U.S.  offer  not  to  Informed  of  his  arrest,  his  superior, 
proceed  with  its  planned  deployment  if  Sheriff  Richard  Elrod,  suspended 
the  Soviets  remove  all  of  theirs  Gattuso  and  ordered  a  disciplinary 

Vice  President  Bush  confirmed  that  bearing.  A  hit  man  on  the  county  pay- 
on  his  European  tour,  bringing  bade  roU?  there  be  others?  Well, 

the  unsurprising  word  that  our  allies  tim’s  how  People  shrug-  They 
would  welcome  an  “interim”  agree-  uwbe  jokes  about  Tokyo  Joe’s  steel 
ment  for  fewer  theater  weapons  on  skull,  and  they  wait  for  ballistics  ex- 
both  sides.  That  goes  even  for  Mr.  peris  and  anatomists  to  tell  them  how 
Reagan’s  redoubtable  friend  Mrs.  -he survived. 

Thatcher.  But  it  is  a  crucial  subject  111  P°btics  the  big  event  of  recent 
for  West  Germany’s  Christian  Demo-  Steswwrt  en- 

cratic  Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  who  dorsement  of  Richard  M.  Daley, 
faces  an  election  early next  month.  Mayor  Jane  M.  Byrne’s  principal 

All  this  called  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  rival  in  the  primary.  In  his  statement, 
pick  a  reassuring  senior  figure  as  di-  Stevenson,  who  nearly  became  gover- 
rector  of  ACDA,  someone  who  would  «  “  the  November  elections,  raid 
symbolize  seriousness  on  arms  con-  that  he  had  been  offered  a  consider- 
»wki  gyhar  djVrMR7  ffw7  able  chunk  of  money  for  his  campaign- 

of  a  puppy  doe.  Kennetb  Addrrahi~  -  CharBe-SWffia.  OR^XxkfitiOii  that  he  ^ 
And .  whea  bfrl  Adebnan  had  worried  indorse  and  sypmt  Jane  when  the 
the  normally-  supine  Senate  Foreign '  ■tun®  came.  .This,  because  he  was  a 
Relations  Committee  enough  to  gemteman  notne  would  evwaceuse 
arouse  tesistance.to^ ^the^ nominatioo. ^  of  venality,  Stevenson  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  he  would  fight  for  Immediately  Stevenson  was  at- 
Mr.  Adelman  on  the  hearties,  apd  in  tadeed  by  Alderman  Edward  R.  Vrdo- 
the hills.  :  ,  ‘  .  lyak,  chairman  of  the  Code  County 

The  E.P.A.  quagmire  began  withf  Democratic  Party,  who  called  him  a 
the  refusal  of  its  director,  Anne  Gar-  phony  and  a  liar:  Swibel  did  not  speak 
such,  to  give  Congress  documents  on  ibr  himself  because  he  was  on  holiday 
the  toxic  waste  clean-up  program,  m  Florida.  Stevenson’s  betrayal  of  the 

perhaps  at  that  stage  there  was  an  ar-  insiders’  code  set  Alderman  Vrdolyak 
guable  rfaim  of  executive  privilege,  in  a  fiiry.  Why,  hessked,  had  the  Sena- 
because  pending  cases  were  involved,  tor  kept  such  important  information 
although  the  Administration’s  at-  to  Mmself  until  this  moment?  Not  a 
tempt  to  short-cut  the  usual  contempt  bad  question.  A  gubernatorial  candi- 
proCess  for  detennining  such  claims  date'  doesn’t  ‘Mast  the  Democratic 
was  alame  legal  device:  -  Mayor  in  mid-campaign.  Vrdolyak’s 

But  before  long  it  was  obvious  that  tacit  message,  for  Chicago  was  you 
much  more  was  involved  than  some  rant  trust  these  high-born  remote 
abstract  legal  test  of  executive  versus  .  sUk-stockmg  types.  No  matter  how 
legislative  power.  The  stink  from  Mrs.  much  you  do  for  them  they’ll  fireak out 
Gorsuch’s  agency  became  over-  and  turn  on  you.  We  almost  made  this  ' 
whelming.  A  President  mowed  by  jn-.  guy  goveraor  and  see  how  he  repays  • 
formed  self-iaterest  would  have  seen  its.  As  for  Charlie  Swibel,  former 
(I)  that  this  was  a  poor  case  to  test  ex-  •  chairman  of  tbe  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
ecutjve  privilege,  -and  (2)  that  he  thority  (its  “infemoos  chairman,” 

should  reassure  people  concerned  — - - - 

about  toxic  dangers.  ’  -  =  Smd  Bellow,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize 

What  did  Mr.  Reagan  do?  He  told  a  in  Literature  in  J97$  is  author,  most 
press  conference  that  he  wonld  ‘foever  .  recently,  of  “The  Dean’s  December." 
invoke  executive  privilege  to  cover  up  a  novel.  He  has  lived  in  Chicago  since 
wxxmgdaing”  —  then  took  back  that  1324.  } 
seeming  concession  white'lawyers  ac¬ 
tually  negotiated  an  agreement.  And  ;  .  ;  ' 

he  tied 'himself  more -.closely  to  Mrs.  ■  ■  —  — - 

Gorsuch  by  praising  her  “splendid  PRINCETON,  N. J. — Iran’s  revolu- 

jgconL”  -  •  tianaiy  leader.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 

There  is  a  sense  in  those  episodes  Khomeini,  ’ is  at  long  last  moving  to 

that  Ronald  Reagan  is  off  in  some  curb  the  excesses  and  brutalities  of 

dreamland,  unconnected  with  what  the  commas  Revotutionaiy  Guards 
everyone  else  knows  —  including  his  and  committees,  the  revolutionary 
own  people.  That  image  was  con-  courts  and  prisons.  Ironically,  these 
timed  in  a  'TIme  Magazine:  cover  overduemearares  pore  a  grave  risk  to 

storv  last  December  on  “HowReagan  the  stability  of  the  regime. 

The  new  dispensation  was  an- 

An  adviser  to  the  President  said  it  nounMd  by  AyatirtJah  Khomeini  in 

was  hard  to  get  Mr.  Reagan  toconcen-;  December  man  eight-point  proclama- 

crafo  an  the  specifics  of  a  laobtem.  “I  tion  that  Teheran’s  wits  are  alrrady 
^towepa«RW:Qt^^  describing  as.  “Khomeini’s  10  Cwn- 
wiU  set  me  off  the  subjea  and  turn  mandmente. .  rTbe  prodamatHto 
what  I  have  to  say  to  mush:  I  have  sedts  to  prevent  the  Revohitionary 
six  or  seven  minutes:”  Guards  and  committees  from  enter- 

TSSTwas quoted  by  Tm* 

JiliSz  that.  When  Mr.  Reagan  con-  ing  searches  and  mterrogadens  and 
Odessa  policy  adjustment,  “he  wffl  cmfiscahng  pnvat^  property  without 
not  go  tar  intD  it  because  he  is  not  I^aUuthoneahOT.  - 

looking  to  make  a  decisioo.  He  ft  bans  revolutionary  bodiK  front 
^S^Tlioes to repeatwhen  the  tapping,  tej^rfwoes.  delv^g^nto  tte 
seD.  He  thtata  of  Mm-  poUtical  and  religious  behefs  of  Job 


The  Sun-Times  called  him),  he  has  not 
denied  the  Senator’s  story. 

The  Chicago  newspapers,  it  must  be 
said,  give  the  Mayor  and  her  pals  a 
hard  time.  When  she  deposed  George 
Dunn-as  chairman  of  the  Cook  County 
Democratic  Party  last  year  and  re¬ 
placed  him  with  Vrdolyak,  The  Sun- 
Times  mentioned  that  the  alderman 
was  supported  by  John  D’Arco,  “boss 
of  the  hoodlum-infested  First  Ward.” 
The  Tribune  has  referred  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  run  by  “a  Bonnie  and  three 
Clydes.”  Swibel  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  the  library.  "The  dty  can 
hold  its  nose.” 

The  fiercest  of  commentators  is 
Mike  Royko  of  The  Sun-Times.  Relent¬ 
less  Royfco,  an  excellent  journalist, 
speaks  of  the  “all-new”  Jane  created 


by  image-makers  imported  from  New 
York.  Bonnie's  Clydes  had  raised  a  $9 
million  campaign  fund  for  the  Mayor. 
Madison  Avenue  cosmeticians  have 
given  Jane  a  new  look,  a  new  deport¬ 
ment.  “Gone  are  the  goofy  clothes,” 
says  Royko.  “Gone  is  the  lard-eyed 
look,  the  brassy  manner . . .  sometimes 
I'm  not  sure  if  I’m  seeing  Jane  Byrne 
or  the  old  Mrs.  Miniver  movie.” 

And  what  about  tbe  nine  million 
bucks  —  an  outrageous  sum.  Tbe  con¬ 
tractors,  consultants  and  LaSalle 
Street  moneybags  who  put  up  this 
dough  will  be  looking  for  their  quid  pro 
quo  after  the  election.  “They’ll  be  ask¬ 
ing  the  traditional  Chicago  question, 
‘Where’s  mine?’  ”  writes  Royko.  You 
can’t  blame  Chicagoans  for  thinking 
such  thoughts.  Meantime,  the  hearts 
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‘Thoughtful  people  are  less 
concerned  with  the  reform  of 
Chicago  than  with  its  survival’ 


Saul  Bellow,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prise 
in  Literature  in  J97$  is  author,  most 
recently ,  of  "The  Dean’s  December. " 
a  novel.  He  has  lived  in  Chicago  since 
1324.  ?  :  ••  •'• 


PRINCETON,  N. J. — Iran’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Kbomeizii,;is  at  long  last  moving  to 
curb  tbe  accesses  and  brutalities  of 
the  country's  Revolutionary  Guards 
and  committees,  the  revolutionary 
courts  and  prisons.  Ironically,  these 
overdue,  meastires  pose  a  grave  risk  to 
the  stability  of  the  regime. 

The  new  dispensation  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ayatolbfo  Khomeini  in 

December  man eight-poim proclama¬ 
tion  that  Teheran’s  wits  are  already 
describing  as.  “Khomeini’s  10  Com¬ 
mandments.”  ;Tbe  proclamation 
seeks  to  prevent  the  Revolutionary 
Guardis  and  committees  from  enter¬ 
ing -homes,' making  arrests,  conduct¬ 
ing  searches  and  interrogations  and 
confiscating  privatq  property  without 
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Uaoleua  cuts  by  Richard  Basil  Mock 


The  New  Khomeini 


By  Shau]  Bakhash 


It  bans  revolutionary  bodies  from 


time  comes  to  seB.  Her  thinks  of  nufr 
self  not  so  mwh  as  the  person  wbofe 

cides  but  rather  as  the  person  who 

markets.”  •  . .  . 

A  current  subordinate  said  he 

doubted  that  thePresktent  had  been  in 

his  principal  advisers’  offices  mare 
than  two  or  three  times.  "He  does  not 


us  do  or  bow  we  doit  .’  V  .  - 

None  of  this  seems  to  affect  Mr. 
Reagan's  political  appeal:  Indeed,  a 
-arfMrt  of  that  appeal  may  befoe 
wav  he  on  as  a  bewildered  ordi- 

narv  guy,'  vulnerable.  Wandering  at 
tiSs  but  aw  stacks.  And  nf  course 
the  President  has  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  sincere.  He  maybetta 
only  person  to  tins  countiy  wbtib£ 
iievesffiathtoE3*-A.hasa  “splendid 
record,”  but  he  says  it  with  the  true 
stu^rityofigutoa11^1-: 


applicants,  spring  on  the^ -conduct  of 

*  Iranians  to  the  privacycf  their  homes 
and  .dismissing  .civil  servants  on 
Uim5y  evidence.  It  urges  the  courts  to 

„  observe  tbe  norms  of  Islamic  justice. 
Tb  end  the  harassment  of  those  un¬ 
lucky  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  . tbe  revototionaiy  courts  and  com¬ 
mittees,  it  offers  a  limited  amnesty 
for  past  misdeeds,  real  and  imagined. 
-  The  list  of  new  taboos  provides  a  cata- 
.  logue  of  the  revolutionary  organiza¬ 
tions’  routine  activities  in  the  past 
four  years. ' 

•  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  declaration 
carries  more  conviction  than  similar 
pronouncements  in  the  past.  He  has 

Shaul  Bakhash  is  visiting  associate 
professor  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  at 
[- Princeton  University. 


himself  made  a  dozen  speeches  over 
the  last  five.weeks  stressing  the  need 
to  end  revolutionary  excesses.  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  formed  to  look  into 
the  activities  of  the  revolutionary 
courts  and  hear  citizens’  complaints. 
Some  revolutionary  prosecutors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prosecutor  of  Qom,  Aya¬ 
tollah  Khomeini’s  own  dty,  have  been 
dismissed. 

The  causes  for  this  new  concern  for 
legality  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  stem 
from  practiral  considerations  rather 
than  any  concern  for  individual  rights. 
The  coalition  to  fundamentalists  and 
radicals  in  the  Islamic  Republic  Party 
has  consolidated  its  control  of  the 
revolution-— but  at  fearful  cost. 

Support  for  the  regime  among  the 
middle  classes  and  even  the  urban 
masses  has  dissipated.  The  turnout  in 
the  recent  elections  for  the  Assembly 
of  Experts,  which  will  elect  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  successor,  was  embar¬ 
rassingly  low.  Insecurity  and  political 
apathy  are  widespread.  The  dvil 
service  is  crippled  because  purge 
committees  continue  to  expel  compe¬ 
tent  persons  to  make  room  for  new  as¬ 
pirants  to  office. 

The  tide  of  educated  Iranians  leav¬ 
ing  the  country,  often  by  crossing  the 
border  at  great  risk  into  Turkey  and 
Pakistan,  has  not  ebbed.  Business 
confidence  is  low,  and  there  is  grow- 
ing  recognition  inside  the  Government 
that,  nationalization  and  expropria¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprises  notwith¬ 


standing,  the  Government  cannot  by* 
itself  bring  about  economic  recovery. 
The  regime  is  not  insensitive  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  its  human  rights  record  by  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as1  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional,  whose  latest  report  on  Iran 
records  the  reprehensible  treatment 
of  detainees  in  the  country’s 
prisons. 

Moreover,  while  the  Revolutionary 
Guards,  courts  and  committees  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  ruling  structure, 
they  act  independently,  exert  consid¬ 
erable  leverage  over  domestic,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  foreign'  policy  and  have 
made  orderly  government  difficult  for 
a  succession  of  cabinets.  The  pragma¬ 
tists  in  the  Government  who  now  have 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  ear  fear  that  if 
the  revolutionary  organizations  are 
not  brought  under  control  while  Aya¬ 
tollah  Khomeini  is  alive,  they  will 
pitch  the  country  into  anarchy  after 
his  death. 

But  there  are  four  reasons  why  the 
new  policy  is  risky  and  why  the  whole 
enterprise  may  prove  stillborn. 

First,  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  procla¬ 
mation  aims  at  curbing  the  powers  of 
the  very  organizations  on  which  he 
has  relied  for  crucial  and  unstinting 
support.  For  four  years,  the  regime 
has  governed  through  an  unruly  but 
highly  effective  network  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guards,  committees  arid 
courts.  It  must  now  take  the  ax  to  the 
pillars  of  its  own  edifice. 

Second,  any  serious  attempt  to  set 


of  the  media  people  are  filled  with  joy 
by  the  demure  new  Jane.  An  erratic 
and  stormy  person,  she  kept  the  dty 
quaking  during  her  first  administra¬ 
tion.  Appointees  hired  and  fired  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  reason  whirled  in  and 
out  of  the  revolving  doors.  She  had 
trouble  in  the  Police  Department.,  the 
Fire  Department,  tbe  schools,  tbe 
Transit  Authority,  the  Housing  Au¬ 
thority.  Tbe  Mayor’s  antics  might  be 
amusing  to  those  outside  of  Chicago, 
said  The  Tribune,  but  it’s  hard  here  to 
find  humor  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
many  people  are  pleased  by  the 
Mayor’s  carrying  on.  She  is  a  gifted 
actress  and  can  look  very  fetching 
when  she  subdues  her  rage  and  listens 
with  saintly  patience  to  enemies  she 
might  like  to  hit  with  an  ashtray.  If  we 
can’t  get  good  government,  we  settle, 

I  like  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  for 
entertainment. 

“Chicago,”  said  the  late  Paddy 
Bauler,  one  of  our  clowning  aldermen, 
“ain’t  ready  for  reform.”  Well,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  ready  but  it  doesn’t  expect  to 
see  any.  Under  Richard  M.  Daley,  son 
of  the  late  Mayor,  it  would  probably 
get  a  more  stable  administration.  He 
has  his  father’s  rock-like  dependabil¬ 
ity.  Old  Daley,  an  old-fashioned  pa¬ 
tronage  man,  was  no  reformer.  His 
achievement  was  to  keep  corruption 
from  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  third  candidate  in  the  primary. 
Congressman  Harold  Washington,  is  a 
man  of  wonderful  charm,  far  more  be¬ 
guiling  than  his  white  rivals,  but  there 
is  no  flavor  of  reform  about  .him,  ei¬ 
ther.  Thoughtful  people  are  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  reform  of  Chicago 
than  with  its  survival. 

It  is  obviously  survival  that  is  the 
preoccupation  of  the  sober  editorial¬ 
ists  of  our  two  newspapers.  They  hint 
that  the  bad  guys  who  enjoy  the 
Mayor’s  confidence  will  pile  up  huge 
personal  fortunes.  Exactly  how  these 
bad  guys  operate  nobody  can  really 
tell  you.  Secrets  are  tightly  held.  It 
was  because  Senator  Stevenson 
“talked  out  of  turn”  that  Eddie  Vrdo- 
Jyak  was  so  furious  with  him.  Insiders 
don’t  talk.  So  the  papers  will  refer  to 
an  alderman  as  “a  crony  of  crime- 
syndicate  chieftains,”  but  they  are 
seldom  able  to  give  you  hard  informa¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  page  editors  have  a  duty 
to  make  readers  feel  what  decent  citi¬ 
zens  should  feel.  A  quaint  convention. 

-.-Trying  to  leant  what  decent, citizens 
actually  do  feel,  I  visit  Timotiiy  Shee¬ 
han,  a  Republican  politician  and  bank 
president  in  a  Northwest  Side  ward. 
Out  here  most  of  the  voters  own  the 
houses  they  live  in,  he  says.  What  do 
they  want?  They  want  the  garbage 
collected,  the  streets  paved,  police 
protection,  tree  maintenance.  They 
want  no  trouble.  Jane  gives  them 
first-class  service.  They  will  vote  for 
her.  What  decent  citizens  should  feel 
is  disquiet  and  indignation.  What  they 
do  feel  is,  "What  good  is  indignation? 
It  makes  your  blood  thin.  Stick  to  safe 
arrangements.” 

As  we  reminisce  about  politicians,  I 
remind  Mr.  Sheehan  of  Big  Bill 
Thompson’s  famous  campaign  rally 
at  the  Court  Theater.  The  curtain 
when  it  rose  showed  us  Mayor  Thomp¬ 
son  with  two  fierce  stockyards  rats  in 
a  cage.  One  of  them  he  addressed  as 
the  Governor.  ”1  think  the  other  was 
the  health  commissioner,”  says  Mr. 
Sheehan,  laughing.  “A  terrific  show 
he  put  on.”  Of  course  Chicago  in  the 
20’s  though  ugly,  the  city  primeval, 
was  very  stable.  Now  it  boasts  a  Mag- 
*  nificent  Mile  and  gorgeous  skyscrap- 
ers,  the  Mayor  can  put  her  hands  on  $9 
million  in  campaign  money,  hut  the 
city  really  isn’t  in  good  shape. 
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right  old  wrongs  and  punish  past  ex¬ 
cesses  is  bound  to  point  the  finger  at 
powerful  figures,  some  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  Ayatollah  Khomeini  himself. 
When  middle-level  prosecutors  are 
dismissed,  can  leading  revolutionary 
judges  and  prosecutors,  who  have  sent 
hundreds  of  Iranians  before  the  firing 
squads,  not  be  held  to  account?  Who 
will  answer  for  the  thousands  of  lives 
needlessly  lost,  the  careers  needlessly  ■ 
ruined? 

Third,  the  proclamation  represents 
a  radical  reversal  of  what,  up  to  now, 
has  been  the  prevailing  ideology.  The 
jolt  is  certain  to  strain  the  credibility 
of  the  regime.  In  his  proclamation,  for 
example,  Ayatollah  Khomeini  de¬ 
scribed  the  violation  of  privacy  and 
spying  on  people  in  their  homes  as  a 
crime.  Yet  not  long  ago,  be  was  urging 
schoolchildren  to  spy  on  their  teach¬ 
ers.  neighbors  on  neighbors. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini  himself.  In  recent  months,  a 
more  pragmatic  group  in  the  ruling 
coalition  appears  to  have  gained  the 
upper  hand  with  the  Ayatollah.  This  is 
evident,  for  example,  in  the  area  of 
economic  policy,  where  radical  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  seizure  of  agricultural  and 
urban  property  have  been  blocked,  or 
watered  down.  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
has  supported  the  Guardianship  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  conservative  body  that  rules  on 
the  constitutionality  and  Islamic 
legality  of  the  laws.  But  in  the  past, 
and  with  good  reason,  he  has  balked  at 
every  initiative  to  bring  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  organizations  to  heel. 

The  Ayatollah’s  support  is  critical 
to  those  who  would  curb  these  organi¬ 
zations  now.  Past  experience  suggests 
that  it  is  a  toss-up  whether  they  will 
receive  it. 


WASHINGTON 

Reagan 

In 

1984? 

By  James  Reston 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19  —  The 
most  popular  game  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  these  days  is  “Will 
He  or  Won’t  He”  run  for  a  second  term 
in  the  White  House.  It's  popular  be¬ 
cause  It  takes  everybody's  mind  off 
more  important  problems.  You  don't 
have  to  tWnk  much  about  it,  and 
couldn’t  do  anything  about  it  if  you 
did,  and  the  best  player  In  this  politi¬ 
cal  game  is  the  President  himself. 

He  loves  it.  He  may  not  be  a  great 
President,  but  he’s  a  great  Perform¬ 
er.  He  told  the  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference  here  the  other  day 
“our  clean-up  crew  will  need  more 
than  two  years  to  deal  with  the  mess 
left  by  others  over  a  half-century.” 
Some  “crew,”  some  “mess”!  But 
what  did  he  mean? 

This  was  taken  by  his  conservative 
audience  and  others  as  an  indication 
that  he  intended  to  run  again  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term,  but  he  didn’t  say  “I”  need 
“more  than  two  years”  to  clean  up  the 
“mess.”  He  just  tossed  it  off  as  usual 
with  a  smile  and  an  amiable  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  left  them  to  guess  what, 
if  anything,  he  meant. 

The  chances  are  that  he  didn’t  mean 
anything  except  to  bold  his  party  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  them  wonder,  from 
right  to  left,  what  he  will  do,  and  keep 
them  in  line  while  he  waits  to  see  how 
his  economic  and  foreign  policy  work 
in  the  next  six  months.  Nobody  can 
blame  him  for  that. 

The  objective  of  the  Republican 
Party,  including  the  extreme  conser¬ 
vatives,  who  regret  his  recent  prag¬ 
matic  compromises  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  is  to  retain  control  of  the  White 
House  for  the  next  six  years.  This  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  political  parties:  to  hold  exec¬ 
utive  power  for  themselves,  and  deny 
it  to  the  other  party. 

So  Mr.  Reagan’s  friends  are  telling 
him  that  their  main  hope  of  getting  rid 
of  the  “Democratic  mess”  is  not  to 
leave  it  to  a  divided  Republican 
Party,  but  to  command  the  conflict  by 
running  again  himself . 

No  matter  how  much  'Mr.  Reagan 
may  long  for  home  or  retirement,  they 
insist,  he  must  go  on  for  another  four 
years.  Otherwise,  the  Republican 
Party  will  be  split  between  its  moder¬ 
ate  candidates  —  Vice  President 
Bush,  Senate  majority  leader  Baker, 
Senator  Dole  erf  Kansas — and  the  con¬ 
servative  candidates  like  Jack  Kemp 
ot  New  York,  opening  up  the  White 
..  House  to  the  Democrats. 

President  Reagan  is  being  told  by 
his  friends  that  he  is  in  precisely  the 
position  President  Eisenhower  found 
himself  after  his  heart  attack  and  his 
ileftis  operation  in  1856,  when  Ike 
wanted  to  go  home  but  was  persuaded 
that,  if  he  did,  everything  he  had 
fought  for  would  be  lost,  and  the 
Democrats  would  take  over.  Eisen¬ 
hower  stood  for  a  second  term  and 
won,  and  the  argument  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  establishment  here  now  is  that 
Mr.  Reagan  should  do  the  same. 

It’s  a  persuasive  partisan  argu¬ 
ment,  and  no  doubt  President  Reagan 
thinks  about  it  and  talks  it  over  with 
h is  wife  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  and 
discusses  what  they  want  to  do  with 
the  rest  ot  their  lives.  Nobody  ever 
knows  how  people  decide  the  conflicts 
between  private  and  public  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  already  the  oldest 
President  in  the  history  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  is  now  72.  He  would  be  74  a  few 
days  after  inauguration,  if  he  was 
elected  to  1984,  and  78  at  tbe  end  of  his 
second  term.  These  are  considera¬ 
tions  he  and  others  have  to  take  into 
account  now,  when  he  is  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
until  the  rad  of  tbe  1980’s. 

There  is  an  odd  thing  about  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  while  Mr.  Reagan  is  trying  to 
•make  up  his  mind.  What  he  decides  will 
obviously  determine  the  strategy  of 
both  political  parties  in  the  election  of 
1984.  But  the  people  who.  want  him  to 
run  again  are  being  increasingly  loud  in 
their  arguments,  and  the  people  who 
think  his  running  again  is  a  bum  idea, 
are  being  very  quiet. 

Oddly,  what  is  not  being  discussed 
much  is  what  would  be  best  for  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  good  candidates 
coming  up  out  of  both  parties.  Baker 
of  Tennessee,  Dole  of  Kansas,  Mon¬ 
dale  of  Minnesota,  Glenn  of  Ohio,  Hart 
of  Colorado,  Askew  of  Florida,  Bump¬ 
ers  of  Arkansas  —  these  are  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation,  and  though  not  very 
well  known,  they  are  at  least  equal  if 
not  better  than  the  people  now  in 
charge  in^ Washington. 

The  problem  in  the  next  few  years  is 
to  concentrate  on  the  young  men  who 
are  coming  rather  than  the  old  men  who* 
are  going.  Mr.  Reagan  has  performed  a 
valiant  service  to  the  country.  He  has 
challenged  the  assumptions  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  welfare  state, 
which  was  useful,  but  he  has  imposed 
his  own  ideology  of  his  old  age,  which 
has  not  been  very  successful. 

Do  we  really  want  to  go  on  with 
these  old  men — the  Reagans,  the  Tip 
O'Neills,  the  Cranstons  —  and  the  old 
conflicts  between  the  parties,  tbe  re¬ 
gions,  the  races,  management  and 
labor  —  or  do  we  want  to  look  to 
younger  men  who  see  the  possibilities 
of  a  different  world  in  terms  of  cooper- 
.a  don  rather  than  confrontation? 

If  this  is  a  reasonable  question,  the 
argument  about  whether  Mr.  Reagan 
will  or  won’t  run  seems  almost  irrele¬ 
vant.  He’s  the  nicest  guy  who  has 
come  down  this  pike  for  a  long  time, 
but  as  an  old  sports  reporter,  he  must 
know  that  government,  like  a  football 
team,  has  to  draft  and  make  room  for 
the  coming  generation. 
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Ettore  Scola’s  Historic  Backdrop 


By  HENRY  KAMM 

.  Rome 

In  "A  Special  Day,"  the  1977  film 
that  brought  him  international 
recognition,  the  Italian  director 
Ettore  Scola  placed  the  tender  and 
fleeting  mutual  recognition  —  per¬ 
haps  love  —  between  a  worn-out  and 
exploited  wife  of  a  domineering  Fas¬ 
cist  and  a  homosexual  equally  victim¬ 
ized  by  Mussolini’s  brutal  regime 
against  the  background  of  a  major 
event  in  history. 

The  day  was  May  6, 1938,  when  Hit¬ 
ler  was  received  by  Mussolini  in 
Rome  disguised  for  the  occasion  as 
the  reborn  capital  of  a  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  In  an  apartment  house  emptied 
of  its  inhabitants  because  all  right- 
thinking  Romans  were  on  the  street  to 
provide  a  chorus  for  the  dictators,  the 
two  who  had  been  pushed  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  their  society  found  the  time  and 
place  for  the  one  encounter  that  led 
them  to  express  their  suppressed 
selves  and  for  the  first  time  recognize 
themselves  in  the  compassionate  mir¬ 
ror  of  another. 

In  his  latest  film,  “La  Nuii  de  Va- 
re tines,”  which  just  opened  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Scola  has  again  set  the  self- 
revelation  of  his  main  characters 
against  a  great  historic  backdrop.  The 
event  takes  place  on  June  20, 1791  and 
is  the  flight  of  Louis  XVl  and  Marie- 
Antoinette  from  the  Tuileries  in  Paris 
toward  friendly  armies  in  Metz  and 
the  royal  couple's  interception  and 
capture  in  the  small  town  of  Va- 
rennes,  from  where  they  were  re¬ 
turned  for  eventual  execution. 

But  in  the  new  film,  the  principal 
characters  who  reveal  themselves 
and  shed  light  on  eternal  existential 
problems  are  neither  banal  nor  ficti¬ 
tious.  They  are  Casanova  (Marcello 
Mastroianni),  Thomas  Paine  (Harvey 
Keitel)  and  Restif  de  la  Bretonne 
(Jean- Louis  Barrault),  the  French 
novelist  and  chronicler  of  his  time.  In 
the  scenario  that  Mr.  Scola  wrote  with 
Sergio  Amidei,  whose  recent  death 
ended  a  long  period  of  fruitful  collabo¬ 
ration,  these  three,  as  well  as  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Actional  but  sharply  limned 
others,  travel  in  a  stagecoach  along 
the  same  route  as  the  fleeing  royal 
couple,  discoursing  upon  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  new  world  dawning  and 
encountering  the  forces  that  engulf 
them  all. 

"Historically  it  is  really  true  that 
the  three  persons  that  I  put  in  the 
same  carriage  were  connected  to  the 
French  Revolution,"  said  the  direc¬ 
tor,  uncomfortable  with  a  fever  and 
influenza,  'in  a  conversation  in  his 


ly.~personaIly;'  Restif  inwriting'  Paris 
Nights,’  writing  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  and  Casanova  also  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  revolution.  Moreover, 
Casanova  knew,  if  not  personally,  the 


books  of  Restif.  He  speaks  oi  them  in 
his  'Memoirs.'  And  Restif  speaks  in 
his  about  Casanova,  so  ‘here  is  at  least 
an  intellectual  acquaintance,  which  1 
did  no  more  than  to  make  material. 

"In  those  days,  Ln  1791,  Casanova 
had  fled  from  the  Casile  of  Dux.  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  friend  Count 
Waiastein  gave  him  refuge  in  retire- 
-—taent .  ^nd-was-iR-Paris. -^Therefore, '  V 
Mr.  Scola  said,  referring  to  his  film’s 
decatenation  of  events  and  people, 
"it  was  altogether  probable  —  it  is 
enough  for  me  that  It  is  probable  and 
not  removed  from  historical  likeli¬ 


hood.  There  is  truth  in  the  sentiments, 
truth  in  the  reasoning  of  my  charac¬ 
ters.” 

What  Mr.  Scola’s  characters  reason 
about  is  the  central  theme  of  the  film 
—  the  nature  of  political  power. 
Speaking  of  it  in  a  recent  book  about 
Italian  directors  published  in  France 
by  Aldo  Tassone,  an  Italian  critic,  Mr. 
•Scola said:  - . 

“There  are  historical  moments 
where  a  power  comes  to  its  end. .  .the 
old  world  totters,  and  one  thinks  that 
all  is  changing.  But  soot  one  discovers 
that  there  are  other  powers,  which  re¬ 


mained  in  the  shadows  until  then, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  * ancien  re¬ 
gime’,  and  the  'new  world*  of  which  so 
many  dreams  were  dreamed  is  put 
back  ‘until  the  next  edition/  The  film 
will  be  a  satirical  chronicle.” 

This  disabused  view  of  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  revolution  is  surprising 


London’s  Theater  Shares 
Many  of  Broadway’s  Woes 


By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


London 

American  playgoers,  lately 
accustomed  to  one  doleful 
bulletin  after  another  ema¬ 
nating  from  Broadway,  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  the  London  theater  as  a  sort  of 
bustling  gymnasium  for  the  hale  and 
hearty:  cheap  seats,  an  abundance  of 
fine  work,  smiling  managers  whose 
only  problem  is  whether  to  cast  Giel¬ 
gud  or  Olivier  in  the  new  Stoppard, 
Ayckbourn  or  Simon  Gray. 

That  is  not,  however,  the  view  of 
London  theater  in  London  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  usually  resilient  impre¬ 
sarios  are  admitting  to  feeling  dis¬ 
tinctly  glum  these  days  as  they  peer 
out  of  their  eyries  in  Shaftesbury  Ave¬ 
nue  and  into  the  year  ahead. 

Here  a  vital  distinction  must  be 
made.  For  Britain’s  two  main  subsi¬ 
dized  companies,  things  look  more 
bullish  than  for  some  time.  Both  are  to 
receive  larger  grants  than  they  dared 
hope  from  the  Government-sponsored 
Arts  Council  during  the  coming  finan¬ 
cial  year:  $9.9  million  for  the  National 
Theater,  $5.5  million  for  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  The  R.S.C.. 
which  has  also  been  given  $1.3  million 
to  help  clear  its  debts,  has  announced 
that  it  will  be  staging  no  fewer  than  30 
productions  in  London  and  Stratford 
during  1983,  a  company  record;  and 
the  National  expects  to  present  some 
16  new  ones  in  its  home  on  the  South 
Bank  of  the  Thames. 

No.  it  is  the  commerriai  sector  of 
the  British  theater  which  is  feeling  the 
cold  as  rarely  before.  One  symptom  is 
the  seven  theaters  that  have  recently 
been  on  the  market.  Another  is  that  11 
of  the  37  West  End  theaters  are  cur¬ 
rently  dark.  For  every  "hot"  ticket — 
a  category  that  would  presently  in¬ 
clude  "Cats,”  "The  Pirates  of  Pen¬ 
zance,”  Tom  Stoppard’s  “The  Real 
Thing,"  Michael  Frayn’s  “Noises 
Off’  and  to  a  lesser  extent  "Evita”  — 
there  are  others  that  are  proving 
perilously  hard  to  sell. 

Oddly,  some  of  the  most  successful 
managers  manage  to  sound  as  bleak 
as  anyone.  "I’m  usually  like  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  expecting  something  to  turn 
up,”  says  Michael  Codron,  producer 
Of  both  "Noises  Off"  and  "The  Real 


'Noises  Off 


Benedict  Nightingale  writes  fre¬ 
quently  on  theater  in  London. 


Thing,"  "but  this  year  I  am  really 
worried/’  Michael  White,  who 
brought  Joseph  Papp’s  production  of 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  to  Drury 
Lane,  agrees.  "I  think  there’ll  always 
be  a  place  for  a  ‘Bamum,’  an  'Evita’ 
or  a  ‘Cats,’  "  he  says,  "but  I  am  very 
pessimistic  about  the  prospect  for  a 
new  work  of  merit.  We’re  already  get¬ 
ting  more  like  Broadway,  moving  to¬ 
ward  a  situation  where  there’ll  only  be 
a  couple  of  serious  plays  a  year  in  the 
West  End." 

Such  gloom  may  at  first  glance 
seem  surprising.  For  one  thing,  thea¬ 
ter  attendance  in  1982  was  5  percent 
greater  than  in  1981,  in  spite  of  the 


For  every  ‘hot’ 
ticket,  there 
are  others 
perilously 
hard  to  sell. 


competition  of  a  wa rme r-tban-usual 
summer  and  the  Falklands  war, 
which  kept  people  glued  to  their  tele¬ 
vision  screens,  and  the  increase  is  ap¬ 
parently  being  sustained  in  1983. 

For  another.  London  is  unlikely  to 
lose  any  theaters  in  the  near  future, 
even  those  which  are  persistently 
dark  or  up  for  sale,  since  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  protected  against  marauders  than 
Broadway.  The  most  recent  attempt 
to  turn  a  playhouse  into  an  office  block 
occurred  two  years  ago,  and  it  was 
thwarted  by  the  nation’s  planning  re¬ 
strictions,  even  though  the  intended 
victim,  the  tiny  Fortune,  was  perhaps 
the  most  vulnerable  of  all  West  End 
theaters. 

Almost  every  ether  theater  is  either 
designated  a  building  of  historic  or  ar¬ 
chitectural  importance,  and  hence 
virtually  untouchable;  or  it  is  in  a 
"conservation  area,"  where  substan¬ 
tial  change  may  not  occur;  or  it  is  in 
the  London  borough  of  Westminster, 
whose  City  Plan  recently  proclaimed 
that  as  many  theaters  as  possible 


should  be  preserved  and  that,  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  one  being  demol¬ 
ished,  a  replacement  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  somewhere  in  the  redevelop¬ 
ment.  In  many  cases,  it  is  all  of  these 
things. 

Moreover,  Parliament  recently 
gave  its  imprimatur  to  a  theatrical 
equivalent  of  the  National  Trust, 
which  looks  after  many  British  stately 
homes.  Neither  in  nor  out  of  London  is 
it  possible  to  tamper  with  any  play¬ 
house  except  after  consultation  with 
the  Theaters  Trust,  as  it  is  called.  . 

Yet,  what  is  the  merit  of  preserving 
theaters  if  no  plays  can  be  found  to  put 
in  them?  What  is  the  long-term  use  of 
increasing  audiences  if  there  is  little 
or  nothing  for  them  to  see?  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  the  most  worrying 
problem  at  present  is,  simply,  lack  of 
product,  though  not  everyone  agrees 
about  its  precise  cause.  Vincent 
Burke,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Theaters  Trust,  says  that  raising 
money  has  become  a  “phenomenal 
difficulty,”  especially  for  new  or  un¬ 
proved  producers.  The  British  reces¬ 
sion  continues.  The  Government  no 
longer  allows  investors  to  offset  their 
losses  against  income  tax.  Shows  have 
become  more  expensive  to  stage  — 
$155,000  for  a  straight  play  like  "The 
Real  Thing,”  nearer  $1.2  million  for 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  —  and 
audiences  are  more  choosy.  Under  the 
circumstances,  why  gamble  your 
hard-earned  loot  on  something  all  too 
likely  to  fall  at  the  first  or  second 
fence? 

Nevertheless,  “Evita”  reportedly 
pays  a  little  over  $200  a  month  to  any¬ 
one  lucky  enough  to  have  invested 
$1,500  in  it  In  1977;  and  obviously  at¬ 
tractive  properties  can  still  find 
plenty  of  backers,  at  any  rate' when  a 
tried  and  reliable  producer  is  in  con¬ 
trol.  Mr.  Codron  and  Mr.  White,  both 
of  whom  tall  into  that  category,  see 
the  problem  more  in  terms  of  finding 
plays  worth  financing  in  the  first 
place.  The  former  is  probably  more 
successful  than  any  other  commercial 
producer  in  this  respect,  since  he  can 
still  rely  on  the  stable  of  playwrights 
he  built  up  In  better  times,  among 
them  Mr.  Stoppard,  Mr.  Frayn,  Mr. 
Gray  and  Alan  Bennett;  but  even  he  is 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to  add  to 
their  number.  Indeed,  he.  hasn't  pr^ 
seated  a  play  by  an  untried  author 
since  Brian  Thompson’s  “Tishoo" 
failed  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  critics  and  audiences  backin  1979. 
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in  a  pm"  who  is  a  registered  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  But  even  in 
noting  this  fact  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  his  politics  Mr.  Scola  did  so 
casually,  not  in  the  terms  and  tones  of 
a  man  announcing  a  credo. 

"I  am  a  Communist,  enrolled  in  the 
Communist  Party,”  .he  said.  “This 
does  not  mean  that  it  directs  my 
ideas.  It  enters  into  forming  my  con¬ 
victions,  yes;  my  ideas  enter  into 
forming  my  sentiments,  yes.  But  you 
mustn’t  forget  that  for  some  years  al¬ 
ready,  Italian  Communism  has 
changed  very  much  and  for  that  is  not 
loved  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Communists  prefer  to  have  relations 
with  Italian  socialists  rather  than 
Communists.” 

The  director  noted  that  in  his  1979 
movie  “The  Terrace,”  in  which  five 
disillusioned  middle-aged  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  working  in  the 
cultural  field  meet  and  converse 
about  their  unfulfilled  Ideals,  his  satir¬ 
ical  view  also  reflects  on  the  commu¬ 
nists  among  them.  "There  were  com¬ 
munist  intellectuals  mi  that  terrace 
with  their  faults  —  they  have  their 
.faults  like  every  one  else  —  and  their 
ridiculous  sides,"  he  said.  “Some 
comrades  were  not  satisfied  because 
they  recognized  themselves.  But  no 
one  thought  of  telling  me,  ‘Oh  no,  you 
shouldn’t  have  done  this.  ‘  ” 

The  tenets  of  Mr.  Scola’s  commu¬ 
nism  clearly  do  not  include  the  adula¬ 
tion  of  "the  masses/’  which  is-such  a 
standby  of  classical  communist  art. 
The  revolutionary  masses  that  stop 
the  royal  pair’s  flight  in  Varennes  do 
not  frighten  only  the  aristocrats  in  Mr. 
Seda’s  stagecoach  but  appear  objec¬ 
tively  frightening  to  the  viewer.  Yet 
the  director  said  he  did  not  intend  his 
portrayal  of  the  revolutionary  peas¬ 
ants  to  be  frightening. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  these 
people.  I  think,”  he  reflected.  “They 
only  threaten  the  Countess  [played  by 
Hanna  Schygulla].  They  do  nothing  to 
her;  they  only  want  to  touch  her,  to 
mock  her.” 

But  Mr.  Seda  conceded  readily  that 
he  did  not  depict  the  masses  heroical¬ 
ly.  “In  my  opinion,  one  mustn’t  be 
tender  with  events,”  he  continued. 
“One  must,  even  if  the  events  are  un¬ 
pleasant,  present  them  as  they  were 
and  see  whether  they  were  just  or 
not.” 

The  director  said  that  the  film 
should  make  it  clear  that  he  considers 
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the  French  Revolution  as  a  great 
"human  conquest.” 

He  emphasized,  as  has  portrayal  of  a 
revolutionary  agitator  makes  dear, 
that  he  had  no  herdc  view  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  masses,  either.  “But  it  is  the 
role  of  the  people  feat  is  important,” 
be  said-  “It  is  the  people  who  stop  the 
king’s  flight.  It  was  not  the  leaders  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  not  a  plan  from 
on  high  to  arrest  the  king  but  a  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment.  The  people  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  that  if  the  king  escaped,  aH 
the  conquests  of  the  Revolution  would 
be  lost.” 

Mr.  Scola  admitted  readily  to  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  two  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  whose  distaste  for  the  Revolution 
is  made  as  evident  as  their  cynicism 
over  the  ancien  regime.  His  compas¬ 
sion  for  Casanova  is  great 

"Casanova  was  not  especially 
tender  with  the  Revolution  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,”  he  mused,  "not  because  he  was 
a  conservative  or  a  reactionary,  but 
there  was  in  him  perhaps  a  biological 
melancholia.  He  dreamed  of  his 
youth,  he  dreamed  of  his  successes,  of 
everything  he  had  when  he  was  young. 
And  now  he  most  flee,  he  knows  a  new 
world  is  stirring,  he  knows  he  will  not 
be  able  to  participate. 

Asked  whether  like  Milton,  writing 
about  Satan  in  "Paradise  Lost,”  he 
had  perhaps  discovered  that  his  great¬ 
est  sympathy  lay  with  the  villains  of 
the  ancien  regime,  be  replied  that  at 
his  age  —  he  was  bom  in  1931  —  a 
more  balanced  and  measured  view  of 
persons  comes  naturally. 

"I  think  in  the  second  half  of  our 
lives  it  is  normal  to  draw  up  a  balance 
sheet,”  he  reflected,  “even  without, 
reaching  Casanova’s  conclusion,  that 
is,  not  to  like  the  presort,  not  to  like 
the  new,  but  a  feeling  of  a  bit  of  de¬ 
tachment  from  facts  and  events.” 

Mr.  Scola,  a  man  who  volunteers  lit¬ 
tle  detail  of  his  personal  life  as  op¬ 
posed  to  his  ready  articulateness 
about  his  work,  was  bom  at  Trevico, 
in  the  Naples  region,  and  was  brought 
to  the  capital  at  age  A  Pursuing  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  career,  which  went  as  far 
as  the  beginnings  of  law  studies  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  he  displayed  a 
talent  for  drawing,  particularly  cari¬ 
catures.  These  drew  him,  when  only 
16  years  old,  to  satirical  weekly  car¬ 
toon  magazines,  which  were  the  rage 
in  Italy  in  the  imwwriiatg  postwar 
period. 
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However  you  ^  w,ve  S10*?1  from  Israel’s  major  bank  huo 

mwAMAtmAA  J  one  of  the  world’s  leading  banks,  more  and  more 

pronounce  our  IlHuie*  businessmen  are  learning  to  pronounce  our  name. 

«  ji  ti  i  a  •  n  ■  m  They’ve  discovered  what  Bank  Hapoalim’s  fell  range 

We  re  tne  dBIIK  to  tHlk  to#  of  banking  services  can  do  for  their  corporate 

finsJTcmg.  trade  flow  and  international  transactions. 
TheyVe  learned  how  over  $19  billion  in  assets  can 
support  their  growth  plans.  And  they’re  finding, 
in  360  banking  offices  in  14  countries  worldwide 
specialists  they  can  really  talk  to.  Over  60  years 

experience  is  integrated  into  our  customized 

approach  to  banking.  That’s  why  we’re  the  bank 
that  grants  more  loans  than  any  other  bank  in  Israel. 

And  why  we’re  among  the  world’s  top  50  banks  in 
profitability. 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 


<£syBiinjC  H«ip03lilflM  The  bank  to  talk  to. 

Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd..  65124 Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel:  (03)6281 11 

New  York.  Los  Angeles  .  Chicago  •  Philadelphia.  Boston .  Miami .  Toromo  .  Montreal .  London  •  Manchester 
p»ns  •  Zunch  ■  Luxembourg.  Buenos  Aires  •  Sso  Paolo  •  Caracas  •  Mexico  City  •  Montevideo  •  Puma  del  Esie 
Panama  City . Cayman  Islands  And ovit  330 branches ofTe group falsraei 
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cverY  Friday,  a  school 
SSme  y0un«stcrs  have,  no 
eradtmJdfUCat,0n;  othen  have 
SSS?-*0-- ^  Cairo’s  un- 

-  ,ve5ft,cf  h«  can’t  find  jobs  as 

^  - 
:  None  .  OF  them  seems  to  have 
specific  ^  professional  skills;  only 
^icvel  work  experience  in  fields 

J£L  i  co.nstn,chonr  agriculture, 
Street-cleaning,  dish-washing.  : 

; :  rP®?1  ■ for  a.  high-school  senior 
earning  money  to  pot  himself 
l*ouSh  college,  all  say  they  are 
stopcjrtmg. families  which  include 
either  aging  parents  and  numerous 
WJfings,  or  first  and  second  wives 
plus  numerous  children. 

h/ONE  OF  THESE  job-seekers  pt»- 
s?sscs  one  of  the  work  permits  that 
ine^tabour  Mmntiy  requires  of 
residents  of  the  administered3  ter- 

-  atones  employed  in  Israel.  Nor  are 
they  paid  through  the  ministry’s 
payments  division  or  if  they,  were 
tegalj  which  guarantees  fair  wages 
and  social  benefits.  Those  gathered 
around  the  campfire  in  Jaffa  rare- 
swrtHw  majority  of  the  Gaza  Strip’s 
8,000  hard-core  illegal  labourers: 
men  who  work  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
day,  their  names  and  identity  card 
numbers  unknown  to  the  income 
tax  and  National  Insurance 
authorities. 

There  are  several  reasons-  these 
Gazans  avoid  all  contact  with  of¬ 
ficialdom.  A  significant  number,  it 
is  believed,  equate  registration  at 
the  Labour  Ministry  with  recogni¬ 
tion  of,  and  cooperation  with,  the 
Zionist  state.  A  smaller  segment 
fears  that  the  ministry  will  share  its 
employment  lists  with  UNRWA  and 
other  welfare  agencies;  thus  jeopar¬ 
dizing  their  eligibility  for  handouts. 

-  %lost  acknowledge  that  in  the  un¬ 
stable  Middle  East,  they  are' more 
concerned  about  the  present  than 
the  future.  They  prefer  to  take 
home  a  lot  of  money  daily  than  to 
bib*  burdened  with  Income  tax  and 


WITH  THE  exception  of  a  Jewish 
community  in  Kaifeng-Fu  in  China, 
There  was  very  little  contact 
between  the  peoples  ofthe  Far  East 
and  the  Jews  before  the  early  19th 
century,  when  Jews  began  to  arrive 
irt  significant  numbers  in  the  wake 
of  the  colonialist  powers. 

•The  pioneering  families  Were 
mostly  Sephardi,  coming  from  Iraq, 
Syria  and.  to  lesser  degree, -from 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East.  Many 
caibe  via  India  and  settled  in  lands 
in  the  British  sphere  of  influence  — 
Burma,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong:  and 

Shanghai.  _ .  '  •  •  ■ 

Others,  indTBOT^JfWS 
land,  settled  in  is&ij&tftbe  ButtcfcA 
East  Indies,  now  Indonesia.  SUM 
others  reached  the  ^Philippines' and- 
Japan.  A  second :  wave  of.  Jcwf 
moved  from  Russia  to  Mancburraat 
the  end  of  the  I9lh'  century  . and 
w^re  joined  by  more  Russian  Jews 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  A. 
third  wave  of  Jews  arrived  nr  the 
1930s.  refugees  from  Nazi  Europe. 
M  ost  of  them  reached .  Shanghai, 
which  had  34,000  Jewsby  194J;  - 
•  sDuring  World  War  11,  the  Jews 
under  Japanese  rule  suffered,  main-  • 
ty.  as  did  other  Europeans.  After  the 
war,  most  of  them  moved  on.  to  . 
other  destinations.  The  exodus  of 
Jews  from  China  gained  further 
impetus  with  the  Communist 
takeover,  and  that  ,  community  is 
now  extinct.  Other  communities 
dwindled  or  disappeared.  However, 
there  is  still  a  scattering  of  small 
Jewish  communities  throughout  the-  ■ 
Far  East. 

THEIR  STORY  is  told  in;a  new. 


market9  in  Jaffa 


Worker  from  Gaza  registers  at  the  unofficial  labour  exchange  in  Jaffa. 


deductions  which  may  lead  to  such 
social-welfare  benefits  as  an  old-age 
pension  in  an  unpredictable  future. 
The  Catch-22  of  the  system  is  that 


even  if  a  Gazan  day-labourer 
wanted  to  work  through  the  Labour 
Ministry  infrastructure,  he  couldn’t 
Permits  are  only  available  to  those 


steadily  employed,  dol  to  indepen¬ 
dents  or  free-lancers.  There  is  no 
way  that  the  Gazan  who  frequents 
the  “Slave  Market"  can  secure  for 


Jews  of  the  Far  East 
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Hebrew  booklet,  Jewish  Com¬ 
munities  in  the  Far.  East,  by  the  well- 
known  Jerusalem  writer  on  Asian 
Jewry,  Reuven  Kashani.  He  visited 
all  the  existing  communities  and 
brings  back  an  up-to-date  report  on 


sects: their-, history.,  stretehing^efcv 
into  -.myths,,  and  general' 
background.  The  Jews  in  the  Far 
East  maintain  constant  struggle  to  . 
keep  their  Jewish  identity,  as  indeed 
do  all  small  communities,  only  there 
it  is  compounded  by  the  great  isola¬ 
tion;-  There  is -an  inevitable  seepage, 
as' the  younger  generation  tends  to 
leave  for  the  U.S.,  Australia,  Israel 
and  other  destinations. 

Somc  of  the  communities  receive 
temporary  strengthening  from 
Israelis  temporarily  living  there  or' 
From  American  Jewish  servicemen , 
diplomats,  or  businessmen;  Another 
fac to r,  te ported  by  Kashani,  in  the 
negligible,  sometimes  non-existent 
rate  of  intermarriage. 

Kashani  has  collected  a  wealth  of 
historical  lore  in  his  interesting 
reports.  Hotels,  for  example,  of  a 
rabbi  who  served  in  Singapore  in 
the  1960s.  The  head  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  an  80-year-old  man  with 
grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren,  asked  this  rabbi  to 


perform  a  marriage  ceremony 
between  himseif  and  an  18-year-oid, 
although  his  wife  was  still  living. 

When  the  rabbi  refused,  main¬ 
taining  that  polygamy  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  Jews,  according  to  the  deci- 
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tended  that-  this  law  was  binding 
only  on  Ashkenazim  —  and  fired 
the  rabbi. 

The  rabbi  was  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  leave  when,  fortuitously 
for  him,  the  old  man  died,  and  the  . 
.  rabbi  -was  restored  to  his  post,  with 
the  support  of  the  grateful  widow. 

Today  the  rabbi’s  successor.  Rab¬ 
bi  Yitzhak  Benzaquen,  officiates  in 
the  synagogue  and  claims  that  there 
is  no  assimilation  among 
Singapore's  450  Jews,  a  high  degree 
of  kashrut  observance  jpid  an  in¬ 
tense  Jewish  communal  life,  in¬ 
cluding  a  youth  club,  Talmud 
Torah,  library,  philanthropic 
organizations,  etc.  A  small  com¬ 
munity  which  had  existed  in  Penang  . 
in  Malaysia  has  now  disappeared. 

THREE  HUNDRED  Jews  live  in 
.  the  Philippines,  the  only  Christian 
country  in  the  Far  East.  The  pre- 
World  War  II  synagogue  in  Manila 
was  destroyed  in  the  righting  after 


the  Japanese  had  converted  it  into 
an  ammunition  warehouse.  After 
the  war,  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  help 
of  Jewish  GPs  stationed  on  the 
island;  the  problem  today  is  that  the 
Jews  have  moved  away  from  that 

.dfltQOt^ide  QnSftbbaths  or  festivals 
to  attend.  Plans  are  now  being  made 
to  build  a  new  synagogue. 

.  Berore  World  War  II,  some  3,000 
Jews  lived  in  Burma.  They  fled  to 
India  when  the  Japanese  invaded, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  returned. 
After  the  country  achieved  in¬ 
dependence,  the  attitude  towards 
all  non-Burmans  was  unfriendly, 
and  many  Jews  left.  Today,  fewer 
than  100  Jews  remain,  of  whom  a 
half  are  Bene  Israel  from  India. 

Hong  Kong  Jewry,  originally  a 
Sephardi  community  is  today 
almost  equally  divided  between 
Sephardi  and  Ashkenazi  Jews. 
About  250  Jews  arc  officially 
registered  with  the  community,  but 
it  is  thought  that  there  are  several 
hundred  more  who,  for  various 
reasons,  remain  unregistered.  Here 
Kashani  reports  a  certain  amount  of 
intermarriage  with  the  younger 
generation  marrying  into  Korean 
and  Chinese  families.  Jewish 
families  there  tty  to  send  their 


(Israel  Sun) 

himseif  such  benefits  as  vacation 
pay,  sick  pay,  child  allowance  or 
health  insurance. 

Paradoxically,  because  the  work 


children  to  study  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  find  Jewish  wives 
while  finishing  their  education. 

Before  World  War  II.  2.000  Jews 
lived  in  Indonesia.  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupation  brought  them  suffering 
and  the  post-war  exodus  intensified 
as  independence  approached  in 
1949.  Fewer  than  100  now  live 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
munity  in  Thailand  has  increased 
since  the  war.  In  the  1950s,  only  a 
dozen  Jewish  families'  lived  in  the 
country,  but  the  growth  of  the 
American  presence  has  increased 
the  Jewish  population,  which  today 
numbers  200-3GQf  SirtCeM966,  there 
has  been  a  community  centre,  with 
a  synagogue.  There  is  do  rabbi,  but 
Jewish  American  army  chaplains 
perform  rabbinical  functions  when 
needed. 

.  Japan’s  700  Jews  constitute  the 
largest  community  in  the  Far  East. 
They  work  largely  in  import-export 
and  in  the  professions.  The  com¬ 
munity  leaders  claim  that  in  the 
very  rare  cases  where  a  Jew  marries 
a  Japanese,  the  latter  converts  to 
Judaism.  Most  of  the  Jews  in  Japan 
are  or  Ashkenazi  origin;  they  are 
not  Japanese  citizens,  as  Japan 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  anyone 
coming  from  outside  to  obtain 
Japanese  citizenship.  The  small 
Tokyo  community  has  an  active 
centre,  which'  includes  a  kosher 
restaurant  (with  meat  imported 
from  the  U.S.,  as  in  most  of  these 
Far  East  communities)  and  a  mikve. 

All  in  ali,  the  story  of  most  of  Far 
East  Jewry  is  little  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  One  wonders  if  they  can 
survive  another  century. 


permit  law  is  so  rarely  enforced  by 
Israel  most  of  the  Gazans  gathered 
around  the  Jaffa  campfire  think  of 
themselves  less  as  “ illegal'’  than  as 
“unregulated"  workers.  Even  the 
ministry's  word  for  them  is  not  “il¬ 
legal"  but  “unorganized." 

The  result  is  that,  unlike  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Chi  can  os,  the  Gazans  do  not 
flee  at  sight  of  the  law.  In  fact,  they 
willingly  show  identity  cards  to  the 
two  Haga  men  who  regulady  patrol 
the  area,  and  sign  their  register  — 
proof,  as  it  were,  of  their 
whereabouts  in  case  of  a  terrorist 
incident.  And  they  say  that  they  are 
careful  to  wait  for  those  who 
employ  them  illegally  in  an  area 
specifically  designated  as  an  illegal 
labour  exchange  by  the  police.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  give  their  names 
and  addresses  to  a  reporter,  or  to 
have  their  photographs  taken. 

AT  ABOUT  6:30  the  potential 
Israeli  employers  —  Jews,  Moslems 
and  Christians  —  begin  to  arrive. 
First  there  is  a  green  Volvo.  The 
Jewish  driver  is  offering  1$  400  for  a 
day's  work  unloading  containers. 
The  going  minimum  wage  at  the  Jaf¬ 
fa  exchange  is  IS  100  higher,  so  there 
aren't  many  takers.  Although  the  IS 
400  represents  cash  in  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  expenses  must  be 
taken  into  account:  the  round-trip 
to  Gaza  runs  from  IS  60  to  IS  100, 
depending  on  type  of  vehicle  and 
day  of  the  week.  Another  IS  50  must 
be  allowed  for  food.  And  then  there 
is  common  but  incorrect  belief  that 
because,  the  Gazan  day-labourer 
does  not  work  through  legal  chan- 
neb,  he  is  uninsured  if  injured  at 
work  and  unprotected  by  the  courts 
from  unscrupulous  employers. 

Raising  the  ante  even  higher  are 
possible  medical  expenses  (those 
who  aren't  paid  through  the 
ministry  are  not  entitled  to  free  care 
at  the  Strip's  equivalent  of  Kupat 
Holira)  and  UNRWA.  On 
September  1,  1982,  the  UN  agency 
stopped  issuing  food  rations  to  all 
but  hard-core  welfare  cases  in 
Israel,  Jordan,  Syria  and  EgypL 
Before  this  change  in  policy,  the 


200,000  Gazans  with  valid  refugee 
cards  could  each  count  on  a  dole 
every  two  months  of  10  kilos  of 
flour,  1.2  kilos  of  sugar,  750  grams 
of  oil  and  1  kilo  of  rice. 

A  grey  tender,  driven  by  a  con¬ 
tractor's  assistant  who  speaks 
Arabic  with  an  Iraqi  accent,  arrives 
to  pick  up  the  same  six  construction 
workers  he  employed  the  day 
before.  A  Jaffa  Arab  drives  up  in  a 
white  Volkswagen  bus.  A  crowd 
rushes  to  hear  what  he  has  to  offer 
and  then  to  wrangle  for  a  seat. 
Those  on  the  sidelines  speak  with 
nostalgia  of  the  job  that  once  lasted 
two  weeks,  or  two  months,  or  two 
years. 

Most  of  the  labour  exchange 
regulars  come  dally  to  Jaffa,  or  to 
another  of  the  official-unofficial 
locales;  but  they  find  work  only  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  If  someone 
offers  what  might  be  a  spell  of 
steady  work,  they’ll  take  it  —  even 
if  its  means  earning  less  per  day  and 
having  to  spend  the  nigbt  illegally  in 
a  factory  bomb-shelter  or  an  aban¬ 
doned  shack.  Unless  issued  a 
special  permit  by  the  ministry,  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  administered  territories 
must  be  on  their  side  of  the  border 
every  night  between  1  a.m_  and  5 
a.m. 

Those  who  find  work  in  Jaffa  this 
morning  will  return  home  tonight 
with  shekels  in  their  pockets,  most 
of  it  “black  money’’  earned  in  cash 
by  their  Israeli  bosses  who  never 
declared  it  to  the  Treasury.  Of 
course,  the  Gazan  day-labourer 
won't  declare  bis  earnings  either. 

The  loss  that  this  Israeli-Gazan 
collusion  represents  to  the  Finance 
Ministry,  which  regularly  passes  it 
on  to  the  honest  taxpayer,  is  stag¬ 
gering.  A  Labour  Ministry  source 
estimates  that  the  6,000 Gazans  who 
support  themselves  through  short¬ 
term  jobs  found  at  the  Slave  Market 
are  costing  the  country  approx¬ 
imately  IS  200m.  a  year  in  lost 
revenue. 


/  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  will  be  appearing  this  week. ) 
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TEL  AVIV.  Mann  Auditorium.  Monday.  Fab.  21  •  8.30  p.m. 

JERUSALEM,  Binyenei  Ha‘n aus,  Tuesday,  Feb.  22  8 .30  pjn. 

EILAT,  Eilat  Cinema.  Wednesday,  Feb.  23  9-00  p  jn. 

HAIFA,  Auditorium.  Thursday,  Feb.  24  830  P jn- 

TICKETS:  Td  Arhr  —  Badran  Imaio  dfatribwori  B0  H»  GuMroE  and  otter  ageusia  *  Jenaeiem  — 
Kta'in.  B  Shenui  and  otter  agenda  *  Haifa  —  Nova-Barger.  32-34  Hard.  end  other  egenrtn  *  EBai 
—  MnnHp.niyr  works  coomtOBee.  the  cinema,  on  tin  evemng-df  the  performance 
1S%  docoanl  if  you  pay  by  Discount  Bank  Cheque:  special  service  Tor  credit  card  holders  let  Hadron 
oatyL 
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FIBI, 

Want  to  buy 
farm  bank 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Mark  Mosevics, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Danoi 
Investments,  of  First  international 
Investment  Holding,  (FIBI)  (which 
is  owned  by  Danot),  and  also  of  the 
First  International  Bank  (which  is 
ouned  by  FIBI),  yesterday 
declared:  “Not  only  is  First  Inter¬ 
nationa!  not  up  for  sale,  but  we  are 
even  try  ing  to  buy  another  financial 
institution,  the  .Agriculture  Bank  — 
and  we  have  informed  the  govern¬ 
ment.  which  owns  this  latter  bank, 
of  our  willingness  to  acquire  it.” 

M  osevics.  who  was  speaking  at  a 
press  conference  at  which  the  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  FIBI  and  First 
international  were  revealed,  added 
however.  **ihat  everything  has  its 
price,  and  if  we  can  get  a  good  price 
for  First  International,  W'eli,  we 
might  sell.” 

lEarlier  in  the  year,  Mizrahi  of¬ 
fered  SI 50m.  for  First  International. 
The  deal  fell  through  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Finance  Ministry  and 
the  Bank  of  Israel  to  approve  it.) 

Mosevics  said  that  both  FIBI  and 
First  International  had  had  “very 
good  years,  and  we  expect  profits  to 
maintain  the  same  high  level  in 
1 983.  We  are  still  maintaining  an  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  and  we  expect  to  see 
continued  good  results." 

Seven  branches  were  opened  in 
1982.  he  reported,  bringing  the  total 
of  First  International's  up  to  65,  and 


First  Int’l  report  a  good  year 


a  further  seven  are  to  be  opened. in 
the  current  year. 

“And  one  of  them,  or  perhaps 
one  of  the  existing  ones,  will  be 
open  24  hours  a  day.”  He  declined 
to  reveal  the  site  or  this  "around  the 
clock”  bank,  only  noting  that  the 
precedent  for  24-hour  banks  had 
been  established  in  the  li.S. 

Moreover,  First  International 
would  expand  abroad.  At  present  it 
has  only  one  outlet,  in  London 
(which  after  18  months  of  activities 
already  has  a  profit  of  £200,000). 
The  other  would  be  “in  Europe  or 
in  the  U.S.,  or  perhaps  in  both 
places.” 

He  revealed  that  the  bank  was 
considering  “providing  uniforms  for 
all  its  personnel  who  have  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public.  The  uniform 
would  be  blue  and  yellow,  the 
bank's  colours.” 

Mosevics  said  the  bank's  profits 
—  "I'm  ready  to  say  that  we  are  the 
most  profitable  among  the  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  banks”  —  was  due  in 
great  part  to  its  devoted  stafT  and 
the  personalized  attention. they  gave 
to  each  and  every  customer. 

As  for  FIBI  itself,  the  holding 
company  was  declaring  100  per  cent 
bonus  shares,  bringing  up  to  264  per 
cent  the  entire  amount  of  bonus 
shares  declared  for  1982.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  five  per  cent  dividend  in  cash 
had  already  been  paid  in  1982. 

The  net  profits  after  tax  were 
!S1,468m.  in  1982,  which  was  a  812 
per  cent  increase  over  1981,  or  295 
per  cent  in  real  terms  (based  on  an 
inflationary  spiral  of  130.6  per  cent). 
In  dollar  terms,  net  profits  had 
Brown  by  323  per  cent  to  stand  at 
S43.6m.  However,  a  goodly  part  of 
this  net  profit  is  due  to  the  one  bil¬ 


lion  shekel  emission  floated  by  First 
International  at  the  end  of  1982. 

As  for  First  International  itself, 
its  managing  director,  Sadik  Bino, 
noted  that  net  profit  after  tax  stood 
at  IS445..  a  101  per  cent  increase  in 
real  terms.  However,  if  ‘‘extraor¬ 
dinary  capital  gains”  were  taken 
into  account  (i.e.  sale  of  pan  of 
Merav  mortgage  bank,  which  is  run 
by  First  International),  the  net 
profits  after  tax  were  iS9Q5m„  a  real 
gain  of  309  per  cent  over  1981. 

“No  matter  what  type  of  ac¬ 
counting  you  use,  we  had  a  very 
good  year,”  Bino  said,  adding  that  if 
the  total  net  profits  were  figured  ac¬ 
cording  to  Recommendation  23  of 
the  Bureau  of  Certified  Accoun¬ 
tants,  Jhe  bank  showed  a  growth  of 
329  per  cent  in  real  profits.  Or  if  the 
accounting  was  done  in  dollars,  the 
total  net  profit  grew  by  334  per  cent 
in  real  Lerms,  from  S6.2m.  in  1981  to 
S26.9m.  in  1982. 

The  balance  sheet  of  First  Inter¬ 
national  grew  by  16  per  cent  in  real 
terms  to  stand  at  lS68,202ra.,  while 
its  “capital,  funds  and  reserves” 
grew  by  318  per  cent  to  stand  at 
IS2,370m.  (of  which  one  billion  was 
raised  as  an  emission  at  the  end  of 
1982). 

First  International  is  declaring 
100  per  cent  bonus  shares. 

Questioned  about  the  recent 
stock  market  slide,  Bino  noted  that 
when  a  “mutual  fund  rises  in  value 
by  600  per  cent  in  one  year,  and 
some  funds  rose  by  30  to  40  per  cent 
a  month,  well,  you  can  expect  a  col¬ 
lapse.  This  is  only  common  sense.” 

However,  First  International  had 
expected  this,  and  had  reduced  the 
holdings  of  its  mutual  funds  in 
stocks  accordingly.  The  bank  held 


Mark  Mosevics  :  (Newsphoto) 

6,4  per  cent  of  all  the  mutual  funds 
(figured  in  shekels)  in  1 98 1 .  while  by 
the  end  of  1982,  it  had  only  four  per. 
cent.- 

It  had  also  reduced  its  participa¬ 
tion  as  underwriters  "since  we  did 
not  want  to  touch  any  company  of 
whose  future  we  were  not  sure." 

Bino  advised  investors  to  go  bask, 
to  using  the  old  price  earning  ratio 
as  a  basis  for  investment.  “And 
without  trying  to  tell  anyone  what  a 
good  buy  is,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  p/e  of  FIBI  is  6.9  and  of 
First  International  is  6.3.  This  is 
lower  than  that  of  any-  of  the  other 
medium  or  major  banks." 

He'  claimed  that  First-  Inter¬ 
national,  unlike  the  Big  Three  and  a 
few  others,  "did  not  regulate'  the 
price  of  its  shares  on  the  stock 
market  When  First  International 
has  a  good  year,  the  price  of  its 
shares  goes  up,  when  it  has  a  fair 
year,  the  price  does  not  go  up;  with 
some  banks,  the  price  is  regulated 
and  it  goes  up  month  after  month, 
whether  the  bank  has  a  good,  fair  or 
bad  year.” 


5,000,000,000 
phone  calls  a  year 

JerBsakm  Post  Reporter 

A  total  pf-five  billion  telephone 
calls  were  made  over  the  Com¬ 
munications  Ministry’s  965,000  lines 
last  year. 

Ministry  Statistics  show  that 
Haifa  has  the  most  phones  per 
capita,  with  88  per  cent  of  every 
household  having  a  phone,  com¬ 
pared  with  82.5  per  cent  in  Tel  Aviv 
and:  70.7  per  cent  in  Jerusalem 
(including  East  Jerusalem).  The 
national  average  is  66  per  cent. 

b&elis  called  the  ministry’s 
special  number  to  check  the  correct 
time  37  million  times  last  year,  and 
called  the  automatic  wake-up  ser¬ 
vice  S1.5  million  times.  They  also  cal 
led  information  (34)  20  million  times 
in  1982  (it  does  not  include  those 
who  found  the  number  busy). 

A  total  of  5:8  million  minutes  of* 
long-distance:  phone  calls  were 
made  abroad,,  earning  the  ministry 
about  598  million  in  gross  income. 

Soztie  450  million  pieces  of  mail 
were  posted  in  Israel. - 

Chemical  exports  op 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Exports  by  Israel 
Chemicals  (potash,  phosphates, 
bromides,  etc.)  stood  at  S33.4m.  in 
January,  J983,  a  52  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  month  in  1982. 

However,  Yoram  Ziev,  managing 
director  of  the  government  com¬ 
pany,  noted  that  it  was  too  early  to 
take  this  sharp  jump  as  a  reversal  of 
the  depressed  market  abroad. 

SOLDIERS*  BANK.  —  Bank  Otzar 
Le*hayal  has  opened  an  outlet  in 
Hoi  cm.  The  Bank  now  has  21 
branches. 


Ministry  of  Construction 
and  Housing  Schemes— 
Registration  for 
New  Immigrants  Only 
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Investors’  n 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Fiance  Reporter 

QUESTION:  Is  there  it  Mg  ®- 
ference  between  cofflmbdotOOB  share 
purdwy*  dargerf  in  Israel  and  h 
America? 

ANSWER:  The  purchase  and 
sale  commissions  charged  by  Israel 
banks  and  brokers  are  a  maximum 
.  of  1  per  cent  and  are  scaled 
downwards  in  terms  of  size  of  the 
purchase.  Purchase  commissions  on 
American  shares  traded  “over-the- 
counter”  can  run  in  the  orderof  4 
per  cent  or  more.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  bty  American 
stocks  with  a  hope  of  a  quick  2  or  3 
point  gain.  The  purchase  and  selling 
costs  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
well.' 

QUESTION:  You  me  the  expres¬ 
sion  “floating  rate  of  fetterest.”  What 
do  jor  mean  by  that? 

-  ANSWER:  ;  Roaring  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  notes  or  bonds,  such  as  the 
Gilboa  type,  are  bonds  whose  rate 
of  interest  is  fixed  every  six  months. 
Each  time  the  rate  is  established  it 
may  be  higher,  lower  or  the  same  as 
the  previous  rate  of  interest  and  is' 
fixed  in  keeping  with  interest  rates 
in  force  on  the  market  at  that  rime. 

QUESTION:  How  old  is  the  Td 
Aviv  Stock  Exchange? 

ANSWER:  The  Tel  Ayiv  Stock 
Exchange  was  established  in 
September  1935  and  was  then 
known,  as  the  Tel  Aviv  Securities 
Clearing  House  (TASCH).  It  was  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  Anglo  Palestine  Bank 
and  based  on  an  informal  agree¬ 
ment  among  several  banks  and 
brokers.  The  TASCH  -  conducted 
daily  trading  sessions  at  which  time 
it  fixed  buy  and  sell  prices.  In 
September  1953  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock. 
Exchange  Ltd.  (TASE)  took  over 
from  the  TASCH  and  provided  its 
members  with  trading  and  clearixtg- 
-  house  facilities.  The  TASE,  which  is 
located  at  113  Rehov  Allen  by,  will 
shortly  be  moving  to  its  new  head¬ 


quarters  m  Rehov  Ahad  Hs/am  in 
the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of 
Td  Aviv.  '  ;  ■- 


QUESTION:  Whirls  meant  by 

arbitrage  when  It cornea  to  rimnstf  - 
.  ANSWER:  Arbitrage  is  .thj? 
simultaneous  buying  of  securities  m 
one  market  and  selling  it  in  another 
at  a  price  advantage.  For  example,1 
the  price  of  Elron  ordinary  shares 
may  be  higher  in  Tel  Aviv  than  on 
the  American  “over-the-counter*' 
market.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
price  differential  you  sett  the  Elron 
shares  here  in  Td  Aviv  andbny  the... 
shares  in  America  at  a  lower  price,1 ’ 
The  difference  between  the  sum, 
realized  from  the  sale  and  the  . 
purchase  cost  after  taking  experatdjl 
and  commissions  into  consideration 
is  one's  arbitrage  profit. 

QUESTION:  I  haw  beard  the  ex- 
preariM  “private  glacoMot”  Malta 
reference  to  favcstBtnts  in  some  cfc 
oar  Israeli  science-baaed  industries. 
What  does  it  mean? 

ANSWER:  It  implies  a  direct  sal; 
of  securities-  between  an  issuer  mi 
an  investor,  or  a  financial  ingtitn-,. 
rion,  without  using  regular  channel* 
of  the  public  market.  - 

QUESTION:  What  h  meant 
profit-taking? 

ANSWER:  This  phrase  describes; 
the  active  selling  of  a  security  which 
has  risen  in  price  as  setters  realize, 
their  profits,  depressing  the  price  in 
the  process.  -  r  . 

QUESTION;  What  docs  it  nma 
to  sett  short?  . 

ANSWER:  It  is  the  sale  of  a  stock' 
which  the  -seller  does  not  own  and 
which -is  borrowed  indefinitely  .for, 
him  by  his  broker  to  make  delivery^ 
The  setter  is  expecting  a  fall  ip-thc^ 
stock's  market  price,  at  which  tk?£' 
he  will  buy  to  repay  the  borrow^* 
stock.and  make  any  profits,  the 
ference  in  a  short  ule  and  made  lof 
purchase.  In  Israel  with  three  ex¬ 
ceptions.  -  the  practice  of  tetfjiig 
short  is  not  allowed. 


Spacious  flats  offered  at  Ramot  — 

2  rooms,  from  64.1  sq.m, 
from  IS  1.243,000 

3  rooms,  from  84.5  sq.m, 
from  IS  1,701,000  • 

4  rooms,  from  94.2  sq.m, 
from  IS  2,039,000 

The  above  prices  are  to  be  paid  within 

30  days  of  registration,  and  do  not  inciude  VAT. 

Also,  5  room  cottages  —  open  market  sale. 


OREN  HACARMEL 
(Nesher) 


•  .  J 

'..I'. 

csY- 


Details  and  Registration: 

—  JERUSALEM:  Clal  Centre.  Tel.  02-245630 

—  at  the  Ramot  site 

—  HAIFA:  28  Rehov  Nathanson.  Tel.  04-671860 


Spacious  flats  offered  — 

3  rooms  apartments 

4  room  apartments 


.DRUCKER  ZACHARIA  Ltd.. 


IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

3  Arrow  shot  down  a 
mine'.’  (5) 

S  Like  monev  due  w  hen 
dad  gels  a  tov  out  (2, 
3> 

10  They're  sweeter  when 
Swiss  (5) 

1 1  Grand  name  for  a  girl 
|3> 

12  The  nymph  Diana 
became’.’  f?) 

13  Prepare  to  overtake 
and  draw  awa\  1 4.  3) 

15  I  enter  a  labyrinth  for 
something  to  eat  15) 

IS  Make  an  extra  con¬ 
tribution  i31  ■ 

14  Whence  the  water  is 
hot  b>  nature?  lb) 

21  Soccer  start  you  may 
have  seen  with  Villa 
1 7) 

22  Keep  aboard  ship  (4) 

23  It's  onlv  me  again  (4) 

24  Possibly  startle  a 
young  phicr  (7) 
Hunts  for  reduced 
purchases  lf>) 

29  A  particle  in  nuclear 
fission  13) 

31  Sharpened  for  the 
houseman?  (5) 

32  A  marine,  yet  ‘army’ 
creature  (7i 

34  Those  ghostly  soun¬ 
ding  Rovers  (5) 

35  She's  very  good  at 
finishing  as  she  starts 

(3) 

36  Not  able  to  take  a 
fathead  into  Ihe  uni  I 
(?J 

37  Composer  of  the 
Spanish  rag,  possibly? 
1 5) 

ss  \o  elf  can  possibly  be 
a  villain  p) 

DOWN 

1  I'.lcphantinc  malefac¬ 
tor?  (5i 

2  There’s  a  wild  llama 
on  the  road,  duck  (“) 

4  The  race  Tor  winter 
ccMfifurr.1  (4) 

>  Surroundings  that 
contribute  lo  many 
spectacle.-,  tbt 


Lise  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Crypric  or  the  Easy  pmzle. 

Mi  M  Mil  I  I  I  ■  ■ 


6  It  finishes  tonight  (5) 

7  Burn  mark  on  ahorse? 
15) 

9  The  piano  man's  mate 
(3). 

12  Naked  colonials?  (7) 
14  Arithmetically  eccen¬ 
tric?  (3) 

16  Form  of  stile  seen 
amid  water  (5) 

17  Got  the  royal  colour 
wrong?  (5)  ' 

19  To  do  it  quick  is  too 
often  the  scheme  (3, 4) 
-J  A  .selective  question 

(5) 


21  He  and  lan  are  foreign 
15) 

23  Not  what  hen  parties 
are  for  (3.  4) 

24  Though  dignified,  up¬ 
set  Ed’s  tea  (6) 

25  Plenty  of  sterling  to 
change  (3) 

27  Grey  dog?  (5) 

28  Less’  than  a  letter  (5) 
30  Like  a  moon  maiden 

between  opposing 
sides  (5) 

32  He  gives  a  funny  toot 
(4) 

33  Fighting  dog?  (3) 


VcMcrdaj’.s  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS;  —  1,  Slips.  6.  Jumpy.  9.  Hidc-O-us.  10,  Sat-in.  1 1. 
(;ea«.  12.  Fro®.  13.  SE-vilta.  15,  Fop.  17.  Trip.  18.  Benito.  19, 
Asicr.  20.  French.  22.  Fawn.  24.  Far.  25.  Scarlett tl.  26.  Leach. 
27.  Spaii n.  28,  Milky.  29.  Starlet.  30.  Edits.  31.  Lying. 

□0\\  n.  _  2.  Leader. 3,  Philip.  4,  Sin.  5,  Met-re.  6,  Juggler. 
7. 1 S-E-S.  8.  Parrot  (fashion).  12.  Flash.  13,  StifL  14. 

15.  Final.  16,  Point.  18,  B-E-ach.  19,  AM  2», JUpped.  22, 
Fruit v.  23.  We-a-Ken.  25.  Score.  26,  Lo«.  28,  Me-l; 
Yesterday’s  Easy  Solution 

v CROSS  1  Attic.  6.  Suede.  9.  Darling-  19.  Platt.  II, 

,M,“  " iTT-airy.  ij  tachs.  15.  W«.  17.  Army.-I!t. 

19.  Towed.  20.  Retain.  22.  Bear.  24.  SI)\E.  Seconds  26.  Edict. 
27.  Still  2K  Snail.  29.  Severed.  30.  Adder.  31-  Ashes. 

IMHVV  -  ~  Teller.  3,  Idiocy .  4.  Cat.  5.  ^eas- 6  «- 
OK  S.  Danner.  12.  Felon.  13.  Pairs.  14.  Anuty.  15.  J ‘"““■■'j* 
Teak  IX.  Beret.  19.  Tiddler.  21.  Elated.  22.  Bounds.  23.  Ad- 
\  ice.  25.  Screw.  26.  fcKc.  28.  Sea. 


ACROSS 
3  Chunks  (5) 

8  Forest  tree  (5) 

10  Bellows  (5) 

1 1  By  way  of  (3) 

12  Brown  pigment  (5) 

13  Italian  "Mrs.”  (7) 

15  Crop  up  (5) 

18  Delved  (3) 

19  Human  mind  (6) 

21  Sailor  (7) 

.  22  Bar  (4) 

23  Against  (4) 

24  Frightening  (7) 

26  Four  score  (6) 

29  Mineral  (3) 

31  Direct  (5) 

32  Comes  out  (7) 

34  Assistants  (5) 

35  Lubricant  (3) 

36  Simper  (5) 

37  Last  (5) 

38  Meaning  (5) 

DOWN 

1  Graphic  (5) 

2  Public  disgrace  (7) 

4  Peruvian  capital  (4) 

5  Chest  (6) 

6  Apologetic  (5) 

7  Squash  (5) 

9  Fix  (3)' 

12  Pressing  need  (7) 

14  Unconscious  (3) 

16  Cake  covering  (5) 

17  Weird  (5) 

19  Persecutions  (7) 

20  Shouts  (5) 

21  Small  flying  insect  (5) 

23  Type  of  barometer  (7) 

24  Hit  (6) 

25  Wrath  (3) 

27  Articles  (5)  . 

28  Listens  to  (5) 

30  Pass  on  (5) 

32  Fish  (4) 

33  Spirit  (3) 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow 
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WHAT'S  ON 


Notices  in  thn  feature  are  charged  at  IS  1 27  AO  per  tine  including  VaT,  insertion  everyday  costs 
IS25I8.50  including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  ail 
recognized  advertising  agents,. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  ExHUttan:  Permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  Judaica.  An  and  Archeology;  Pop-  ' 
tables  —  an  exhibition  from  the  Museum's 
collections:  Primitive  Art  from  the  Museum's. . 
Collection:  BezaJel  1906-1929;  An  of  Bezalel 
Teachers:  Tip  of  the  Iceberg  No:l.  I9ih  cen¬ 
tury  French  draftings  and  prints  from  the 
Museum's  collection:  Japanese  Miniature 
Sculpture.  I8tfc-19ih  century  Neisuke  and 
Inro:  The  WanderTufWorid  of  Paper  (Paley 
Central.  Letterheads  by  Pentagram;  Special 
Exhibits:  Pilgrim  Souvenir  Objects  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Lamps,  6th  cent.  C.E.;  Clay  Jug  and 
Jug tei.  early  second  millennium  8.C.E.; ' 
Kadesh  Bamea,  fortress  from  Judean  kingdom 
(Rockefeller  Museum).  *' 

VMtlng  Hoars:  Main  Museum  J0-S.  A:  II; 
Special  guided  tour  of  Archeology  Galleries. 
3.30:  Film,  “David  Copper-field."  8.30; 
Museum  Without  Waits,  Lecture jerMS,’.'  The 
Impressionists."  Introduction  by  Ygal 
Zalmona.  Curator  of  Israeli  Ait, 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  oF  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours,  at  Kiiyai  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mi.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-*  1 6333.  0242627 1 . 

Hebrew  University:  j  • 

1.  Tours  in  English  at' 9  and  1 1  a.m-  from  Ad¬ 

ministration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Bums  9  and  28  . 

2.  Mount  Seopus  tours  II  «.m.  from  the  . 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to- last  stop.  Further- 
detail*;  Td.  02-882819. 

American  MlzraeU  Women.  Free  Moving . 
tours  —  K  Alkuhii  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 


TdArtv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Mukoh.  Exhibition:  City  and  Art; 
DizengoTf  House;-  Tel  Aviv,  Early 
Photographs;  East  or  West,  Architecture  m 
Israel  1920-1933;  Collections:  Israeli  Art  I960- 
1980;  Classical  Art  from  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries;  Impressionism  and  Past  Impres¬ 
sionism.  20th  Century  Ait  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Stares:  Archipenko,  Early  Works 
(1910-1921).  New  Exhibition:  Arman:  Parade 
of  Objects.  Retrospective  1955-1982.  Visiting 
Hours  Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  Fit  dosed.  Saz.  10-2; 
7-10. 

iSSsa  Rubinstein  PavUlka:  New  ExbtiH- 
tioa  —  Michal  Na'aman  1975-1983.  Visiting 
Hours  Sun.-Thur.  9-1 :  5-9.  Fri.  closed.  Sat. 
1<M. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MizracH  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Tel  Aviv,  TeL  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  Tb  visit  our  projects  can.  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537 
PIONEER  WOMEN — NA’AMAT.  Morning 
l ou re.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 
Haifa 

Wbat’i  On  in  Haifa,  flat  04-640846. 

RehoTot 

The  Wetanaan  bstltstt-  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  BjOO  a.m.  to  3J0  p.m.  Visitors  in¬ 
vited  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  in. 
stiluie's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
I  I.00u.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  on- 
-ly.  ' 

Tenia  of  the  Weinman  Hone  every  half  hour 
rrom_  10.00  to  3  JO  p.rtu,  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  Tee  for  admission  to  -Wefemam 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Dial  Win  most  parts  of  the 
m  924444,  Klryat  SfanoiL 


..In  TBwrtas'' 


GIVE  SOLDIERS 
LIFTS 


1  24-HOUR  FUGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVI 
CaD  (8-971484 
(mufti-fine)  j 

(TAPED  MESSAGE}- 
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TEL  AVIV .  — '  Rising  turnovers  ac¬ 
companied  by  broadly -rising  prices 
yesterday  gave  evidence  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  general  public  was 
.rcrehtereing  the  share- market.  The 
general  •  share  index,  commercial 
hank  shares  excepted,  registered  a 
robust  advance  of  2.47  per  cent. 

„  .  .All  sectors  of  trading  participated 
m  the  advancing  market.  The  best 
performing.- groups  were  the  trade 
and  services  sector  with  a  5.24  per 
^'cnt.  ■  &*!*>••  followed  by  the 
specialized  financial  institutions 
which  rose  by  4.99  per  cent. 
.Along  the  way  there  were  12 
..buyers  only”  while  only  two  issues 

were  established. as  “sellers  only.” 

In  addition  no  fewer  than  92 
securities  came  through  with  gains 
of  more  than  five  per  cent. 

_  Many  10  per  cent  gainers  were  to 
be’  noted  among  the  various  groups 
or  share  trading. 

.  Yesterday  marked  the  first  day  of 
trading  for  the  new  Maxima  issue. 
The  J.O  shares  were  nicely  ahead  by 
25  peir  cent  and  were  among  the 
most  actively  traded  shares.  The 
Maxima  5.0  came  under  severe  sell¬ 
ing  pressures  but  the  shares  were 
.  Unchanged  From  their  issue  price  as 
more  than  7.2  million  shares 
changed  hands. 

-  This  week  may  very  well  prove  to 
be  a  major  test  of  whether  the 
market  wiQ  be  able  to  maintain  its 
upward  posture.  A  number  of 
favourable  circumstances  point  to  a 
week  of  further  gains.  Some  IS35b. 
worth  of  redemptions  of  savings 
schemes  are  beginning  to  be 
returned  to  the  public.  To  tempt 
them;  there  is  a  slew  of  new  public 


public  comes  back  buying 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


CLASSIFIEDS 


DWELLINGS 


NET ANYA 


£%V|D  GAFFAN,  sales/renlals,  holiday 
uhanmeats.  7  Heal  Street.  Tel.  053-39372, 
.g.^.  053-521 16 

•  INSURANCE 


iCi',*  j- 

.  ..... 


>  -2*  "  .Ail  LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  fife 
.j;  .  insurances.  Free  quote  in. 'English.  Goshen. 
“  ..''Tel.  03-717611. 

T-3  SlIHliinilllllllllllliilillliHlllillillllilllllllliHiilllilllllllll 

SERVICES 


offerings  with  several  having  invest¬ 
ment  allure.  These  include  Ondine, 
Clal  Computers,  Maial,  Drucker- 
Zecharia,  Storage  of  Technology. 
Octagon  Industries  and  Arazim. 
The  computer  issues  may  prove  to 
be  especially  attractive  as  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  has  shown  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  invest  their  money  in  areas 
which  they  associate  with  Israeli 
brain-power. 

Perhaps  a  mitigating  factor  is  the 
continuous  concern  over  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  Treasury 
may  once  again  step  in  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  which  may  have  a 
depressing  effect. 

Yesterday  the  shares  of  FIB!  and 
of  First  international  Bank  did  not 
trade  as  both  institutions  unveiled 
financial  results  —  both  extremely 
favourable. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of 
March  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
commercial  banking  community 
will  have  announced  their  financial 
resuits.  Yesterday’s  reports  gave 
support  to  the  generally  widely  held 
belief  that  the  commercial  banks, 
under  inflationary  taxation  ac¬ 
counting.  will  come  through  with 
extremely  favourable  results.  In 
yesterday's  on-the-market  trading, 
the  commercial  bank  shares  came 
through  with  their  normal  modest 
gains.  Israel  Maritime  were  the  ex¬ 
ception  as  they  advanced  by  5.4  per 
cent,  in  active  trading. 

in  the  specialized  financial  in¬ 
stitution  group,  Clal  Leasing  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  session  with  a  rise  of 
10  per  cent. 

Broad,  though  generally  only 
moderate,  gains  were  to  be  noted 
among  insurance  equities. 

Among  service  and  trade  issues. 
Lighterage  traded  ex-25  per  cent 
bonus  shares.  The  0.1  shares  were 
established  as  “buyers  only”  while 
the  0.5  issue  was  ahead  by  10  per 
cent.  Newly-issued  Hilan  was  down 
by  10  per  cent.  Cokl  Storage  1.0  zip¬ 
ped  ahead  by  12.4  per  cent. 

Supersol  2.0  and  Nikuv  Com¬ 


puters  5.0  both  scored  10  per  cent 
gains.  Rassco  Pref.  with  a  10  per 
cent  rise  was  the  best  performer 
among  a  rising  group  of  land 
development  and  real  estate  issues. 

Industrials  enjoyed  a  session  of 
rising  prices,  the  Elco  shares  were 
both  up  by  10  per.cent.  Other  10  per 
cent  winners  included  Agan  op¬ 
tions,  Bar-Ton  1.0,  Dafron  5.0,  Rim 
options,  Polgat  0.4,  Polygon  and 
Katzenstcin-Adicr  1.0.  * 

Investment  company  issues  also 
enjoyed  an  above-average  perfor¬ 
mance.  Investment  of  Paz  (b)  was 
up  by  10  per  cent,  as  were  Wolfson 
0.1  and  Paraa  0.5. 

The  index-linked  bond  market 
was  mostly  unchanged  and  trading 
turnovers  remained  under  the 
IS  105m.  level.  . 

Most  active  stocks 


Mizrahi  r  978 

Maximo  5.0  240  . 

IDE  Dev.  2450 

Share*  traded:  IS  1.146.7m. 
Convertibles:  IS9.2m. 

Bonds:  IS  104.6m. 


8.814.7  +6 

7.216.7  n.c. 

4.250  +25 


Elscint  sales  at  reconl  high 

Bv  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN  Net  profits  per  share  for  three 


-  fcAMP  WALLS  AND  MOLD?  Act  now  for 
.  “I'!';  |ry  clean  home.  Experl  consultation. 

"  !  '  Guaranteed.  A.W.  &  Co.'  Tel.  02-630589 
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‘SITUATIONS  VACANT 

rn  .in . . 


. . . . . . . . . 

;  --  RATIONAL  ;  PUBLIC INSTITUTION .  re- 

-'  '■  ■  ■ : nires '  iecretary/typisl,  English/Hebrew-,  ’TVr 
'Uterview  call:  Tel.  03-252372 


'»  -^ENGLISH  Typists.  Secretaries,  permanent 
V  -Lbs.' Tel  Aviv  Interview*. Sterling  TeL  03- 
i-T  ;;906169 

’  \ . . ....a. it  ii  in  in  >  Mini  imiimliKltlillllllll 


:  :  |  IJSJT’L  SHIPPING 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.,  expert,  reliable 
movers  with  15  years’  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Specif  rales 
m  USA.  South  Africa.  UK,  operating  all  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rales  on  the  market.  Tel: 
Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines),  Tel  Aviv  03-296125, 
)3 -299582  (evenings  03-483032). 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV:  Elscint  Ltd., 

manufacturers  of  a  broad  range' of 
medical  diagnostic  imaging  systems, 
has  announced  that  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  quarter  ending 
Decmember  31,  1982,  established-. 
record'-hifehs.  Sales1  Ibr  „ 

t^rathy  -under  review-  toL@flea* 
$3&5m.  as  compared  with  S19.9m.  a 
year  ago.  Profits  reached  $3.9m.  in 
contrast  to  $2.7.  a. year  earUcr. 

For  the. -.nine  months  ending 
December  31,  sales  were  $79.5m.  as 
compared  with  548.8m.  while 
profits  for .  those  nine  months  ex¬ 
ceeded  $10.6ro.,  as  compared  with' 
56.9m.  a  year  ago. 


months  were  at  50.26  as  compared 
with  $0.18.  For  nine  months,  the 
net  profit  per  share  was  $0.72  as 
compared  with  $0.47. 

•  On  January  18  of  this  year  Elscint 
completed  a  financing  issue  on  the 
American  over-the-counter 

fnirket  whereby  1 .32  million  shares, 
were  floated  at  523.50  for  s-tofal  of 
$31  .m.  The  Elscint  shares  last  week¬ 
end  traded  at  527  a  share. 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING. ON 
PILOT  TRIPS 
and  all  aspects  of  living 
and  banking  In  Israel 
with  Aryeh  Chapman, 
chairman  of  Pilot  Trips. 
Tonight.  Monday. 
February  21.  1983,  at  9  p.m. 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
'■  Refreshments 
Sponsored  by 

Tour  Va'aleh  W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and 
Absorption  DepL.  5  Ben  Yehuda  Sl.; 

Jerusalem. 


jrwrTSfcS  strictly 

yr^dr  kosher  1 

.  r.  AMERICAN 
-fr'  MEAT  SERVICE 

Saving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba 


.  FOREIGN  COBRENCY 
20.2.83 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  Tor 
O-S.  dollar  transactions  under  S3  ,000 
and  transactions  of  other  cun  uncles 
under  the  equivalent  of  S500. 

Selling  Buying 


areas. 

prices  Include  delivery. 


There  are  only  ■ 

31  shopping  days 
-to  Pessah. 

ORDER  NOW 


J>  ISRAEL 

discountbank 


Supervision  of  the .  Rabbinate  — 

jRebovoL 

_  Rabbi  Spring,  and  D.  S Avers tein 

.Phone  or  write: 

77  Refaov  Hagra,  RKHOVOT. 

■TeL  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-882844 
PETAH  TIKVA:  TeL  02W22I139 
BEERSHEBA:  TeL  057r46538, 
057-37072 


U5S  '  37.3102 

DM  15.5039 

Swiss  FR  IB. 8 644 

Sterling  67.5137 

French  FR  5.4B55 

Dutch  G  14.0264 

Austrian  SHI  10)  22.0B36 

Swedish  KR  5.0440 

Danish  XR  4.3791 

Norwegian  KR  5.2665 

Finnish  MX  6.9726 

Canadian  S  30.4610 

Rand  34.1090 

Australians  36.1368 

Belgian  Con  110)  72)797 

Belgian  Fin  (10)  7.5657 

VenflOQl  15.8953 

'Italian  Lira  (1000)  26.8700 

GOLD:  S 502. 80/503. BCtfaz. 


36.9395 

15.3498 

18.4789 

56.9422 

5.4111 

13.B87Q 

21.8641 

4.9938 

4.3356 

5.2141 

6.9032 

30.1683 

33.7700 

35.7777 

7.8013 

7.4905 

15.7373 

26.8038 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 


UniTED  miZRQHI  BftflH 


uss 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lira 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

.  Danish  KB 

Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 


.1.5368/78 

2.4037/47 

1.9950/65 

'6.9150/80 

1386.85/36 

2.6550/65 

233.75/90 

9.5)85/5215 

7.3956/85 

7.0830/60 


— '  r"BRF-NcY  ExarGE  n7'sn 


COUNTRY 


FORWARD  RATES: 

Irnoa.  3  m  Bates. 

SIC  1 .5339/352  1.5293/308  1.5258/273 

bn/»  2J973/9B8  2JB25/B40  2^614/634 

Sw.FR/S  1 .9849/869  1.9B42/BB2  1 1.SS8S/416 


HOLLAND .  . 

SWITZERLAND '  FRANC 


M2l*J 

36.9393  37.1306 

56.8421'  :;57.4t36' 
153287'  15.48M 
5.4107  .  5.4652 
13.8765  14.0160 

18.4558  18-6413 


53240  53766 

43287  '  43723 
6.8923.  6.9616 

30.1373  30-4402 
15.7869  '  36.1467 
33.9640  34.3054 


-36J600 

56300" 

15.1700 

511600 
13.7300 
18.2600 
’48700. 
5J000 . 
42200- 
6.730tt 
29^5800 
34.140a 
26.6500. 


37^800 

57.9800 

15^400 

55200 
14.1500 
188300 
5.0900 
5J300 
4.4200. 
-  7^)300 
30.7400 
36JB300 
36.1000 


2)^285  .22.047? 
26.603?  26.8712 
157-3224  158.9037 


Shortterm  shekel  defosm's  -  10,000 

s  poni^nlars  at  all  bank  branch 


rfj  ECTIVE  ANNUAL 
COMPARISON  FOR 
CLIENT 


irT-TEBM  1  month^ 

>BT  TERM  2  MONTHS 


76%:  : 

78%  -■ 

w%  ■; 

•'lltfll- 

tlfcltt 

,111^  ...- 


Yokar  Cbinttr 
pfiw  IS  1.006 


Owns  Vohiw  flmfif  % 

ptW*  ISIJM  cheep1 


neOee  Yebuer  Ckuwc  * 
pi to  IS  1.000  chiuifir 


ne>i«R  \ohnr  fT»«rr  % 
ptirr  tSl-OJK)  rtur 


Commercial  Banks 


1DB  p. 

1DB  r 
IDB  B  r 
IDS  p.  A 
IDB  up  7 
IDB  op  II 
Umwi  r 

Union  up  4  r 
Diwount  r 
Dkcdum  A  r 
Discuunt  op  2 
Discount  -6 
Mizrahi  r 
Mi/rahi  h 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizrahi  op  10 
Mi/rahi  up  1 1 
Mizrahi  sc  h 
Mizrahi  op  7 
Mi/rahi  sc  0 
Muritime  0.1 
Munlimc  0,3 
Hapoulim  p.  8 

Hapoiilim  r 
H.ipnalim  b 
Hnpuulun  op  7 
Hapoalim  op  i. 
Hapualim  sc  b 
Hapoalim  sc  8 


THIS  WEEK’S  EVENTS? 

Feb.  2>.  Ondine  —  dosing  of  public  sub¬ 
scription  by  means  of  tender  with  a  minumuoi 
of  ISM  per  unit  and  a  maximum  of  1S8I  per 
unit.  IDB  Development  —  c* -rights  Clal 
Computers  —  dosing  of  public  subscription  at 
151ft  per  unil. 

Feb. 22,  Sahaf  —  opening  of  trading  in  op¬ 
tions.  Clal  Computers  —  return  or  Hinds  from 
the  issue.  Maial  —  closing  of  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  iS  120  per  unit.  Ondine  —  return  of  sub¬ 
scription  funds. 

Feb.  23,  Tadir  Cement  —  allocation  of 
bonus  shares.  Lighterage  and  Supply  —  al¬ 
location  of  bonus  shares.  Mala)  —  return  of 
subscription  funds.  Znal-Kol  —  opening  of 
trading  and  option.  Drucker-Zacharia  —  dos¬ 
ing  of  public  subscription  at  IS  144  per  unit. 

Clal  Computers  —  opening  or  trading  and 
shares 

Feb.  24.  —  Hilan  —  opening  of  trading  in 
option  IDB  Devdopment  —  close  of  public 
subscription  at  2400  per  cent  per  share. 

Lust  day  of  trading:  Carmel  Option  A, 
Discount  Investment  (H) IDB  Option  7,  Axnis- 
sur  Option  A. 

Storage  of  Technology  —  closing  of  public 
subscription  -at  TS1 10  per  unit. 

Mala!  —  opening  of  trading  in  shares.  Oc¬ 
tagon  Industries  —  closing  of  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  IS  180  per  uniL 

Arazit  —  closing  or  public  subscription  at 
1571  per  uniL  Dnicker-Zechoria  —  return  of 
subscription  funds.  * 

Feb.  25.  Storage  of  Technology  —  return  of 
subscription  funds. 

Octagon  Industries —  return  of  subscription 
funds. 

IDB  Devdopment  —  return  or  subscription 
funds. 

Arazim  —  return  of  subscription  funds. 


(icnerul  A  9160 

General  op  b  17900 
General  op  8  7460 

General  sc  5  2550 

General  7  173 

I.eumi  2009 

Leu  mi  up  4  10750 

I.eumi  op  13  1425 

Leumi  sc  9  1375 

Leumi  sc  1 1  374 

OHH  r  3335 

Finance  Trade  4180 

Finance  Trade  -l3C 

Finance  Tr.  op  1871 

N.  American  I  3198 
N.  American  5  22U 

Da  not  1.0  MU 

Dunot  5.0  no11 

Dunoi  sc  2  no11 

First  Ini'!  5  1,0,1 

I-1BI  natl 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adamm  0.1  '450 


53601 

— 

+  101 

4-2 

2399 

967 

+  12 

+  .5 

3450 

104 

+  100 

+30 

14700 

1 

+  100 

-.7 

12051 

13 

n.c. 

— 

1810 

33 

n.c. 

— 

2180 

364 

+  10 

+  .5 

7713 

6 

-200 

-2J 

3408 

278 

n.c 

—» 

3080 

219 

•  6 

+  .2 

1510 

IS 

n.c 

— 

354 

216 

n.c. 

— 

978 

8.814 

+6 

+  .6 

978 

631 

+  6 

+  .6 

16150 

_ 

n.c. 

— 

4270 

10 

+  20 

+.5 

1722 

103 

-13 

-X 

8022 

— 

n.c. 

— 

6792 

5 

+  90 

+  IJ 

390 

268 

n.c. 

— 

1650 

3.255 

+  85 

+  5.4 

622 

779 

+  2 

+  .3 

5850 

3 

+370 

+6.8 

4038 

652 

+20 

+.5 

4038 

180 

+  20 

+  .5 

13551 

— 

+  1 

— 

3173 

116 

23 

+.7 

8771 

2 

ILC. 

— 

6030 

l 

n.c. 

— 

9160 

19 

+  50 

+  j6 

17900 

10 

+  500 

+  2.9 

7460 

6 

200 

+2.8 

2550 

13 

+  70 

+  2.8 

173 

294 

n.c. 

— 

2009 

3.834 

+  5 

+  .3 

10750 

1 

+  30 

+  .3 

1425 

139 

n.c. 

— 

1375 

13 

+  5 

+  .4 

374 

169 

+  ! 

+  .3 

3335 

6 

n.c. 

— 

4180 

110 

+  40 

+  1 

2130 

21 2 

+  20 

+  12) 

1871 

60 

+  211 

+  12.7 

3198 

513 

n.c. 

— 

2210 

109 

ax. 

— 

Lighterage  0.1  1167  b.o.l 

Lighterage  0.5  507  1.507 

t'uhl  Store  0.1  r'3643  — 

L  old  Store  1.0  r  8176  10 

Israel  Elect  rtc  r  no  trading 


Dun  Hotels  I 
Dan  Hutch  5 
Loral  Bench 
Furul  B.  op  I 
Teu  I 
Tela  5 
Tela  up 
Maeur  0.1 


Mag  or  0.? 
M.teor  op  I  - 
Bond  Ware  O.l 
Bond  Wore  0.5 
Bond  Ware  op 
Vuhjlom 


Alkol 

Alkol  Op  I 
tlccir.1  ai  r 
fcltfdra  '>.5  r 
t.Iectra  op  3 
fcleitra  op  4 
tlron 

Act  erst  tin  1 
At  Lit  stein  5 
Arc.unun  p.r. 
Arp. i nun  r 
Arvi 
Artl  tip 

Alii  B  1.0 
aij  nil 
Tadir  i.n 
1  -jdir  6.0 
Tadir  op  I 
Bur-Ton  1 
Bar-Ton  5 


Vahidum  up  1 

ISI 

85 

+  n 

+  7.9 

Bar-Ton  op 

Nikuv  I.U 

780 

77 

+  37 

+  5.0 

(juldfrost  1.0 

Nikuv  5.0 

550 

147 

+  450 

+  10.0 

Goldfrosl  5 

Nikuv  op  1 

531 

5 

-10 

-1.9 

(iuldfrost  up 

Contort.  Hold. 

1650 

14 

+  100 

+6.5 

Gal  Ind.  LO 

Conviuruuin 

1501 

3 

+  10 

+  .7 

Gal  Ind.  5.0 

Cunxoniam  op 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

Gal  ind.  up  1 

Cnsul  1 

1698 

57 

♦  18 

+  1.1 

Cijlii  Tech  1 

Rapuc  O.l 

2200 

18 

ILC. 

— 

Galit  Tech  op 

Rapac  0.5 

550 

245 

+  30 

+  5.8 

Supers. 4  2 

3795 

75 

+  345 

+  10.0 

Dubek  p.  r 

Superset  10 

1972 

31 

n.c. 

— 

Duhek  p.  b 

Supcnol  op  B 

l(>>l 

3 

—39 

— 2J 

Delia  Galil  1 

Landi  Building, 

Citrus 

Delia  Giilil  3 
Delta  Gal  op 

Cyclone  I 

Cyclone  5 

Cyclone 
King  I 
King  5 
King  op  1 
Mil  i.O 
Mil  5.0 
Mil/.  Adler  I 
Kul/.  Adler  5 
Katz  op 
Kim  U.  I  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schoellcnna 
Shcmcft  p.  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  6.0 
T.A.T.  op  I 
T.lgul  1 
Tugal  5 
Tcgal  op_ 
Taya 
Taya  op  I 
Tava  op  2 
Taal  B  r 
Frutarom  r 
L-ichish  5 
Luchish  I 
LachLsh  op 
RogiKin  I 
Taro  Pharm. 


59  *23 

108  n.c. 


281  -10 


^a8e  Nim> 


315  +59 

92  n.c. 


7b  +26 
239  +94 


*Poke  t0 , 


3  +100 
121  +40 


1 1 1  n.c. 
19  +23 


198  n.c. 
69  +10 


,^re  too  man 

■y*  toS 

dlslance  be» 
to  cua 


20  +50 

II  + 15 


204  +  22 

60  +40 

224  +50 


121  +65 

29  +33 


76  +6 

bl  —35 


Investment  &  Holding 


no  trading 
notrading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 


Carmel  r 
Carmel  op  A 
Binyan 

Dev  Mortgage  r 
Dev  Mon  gage  b 

Mishkan  r 
MLshkan  b 
Independence 
Indep.  op  I 
Tefuhot  p.  r 
Tefahot  r 
Tcfnhol  b 
Tefuhot  2% 
Tefahot  op  A 
TcfaluH  op  B 
Tefuhot  d  I. 
Mcravr 


Shilton  r 
ShiUon  up  B 
Shilton  sc  1 
Shilton  &c  2 
Oi/ur  Lat.  r 
Ot/ar  LaL  b 
Contractors  C. 
Agriculture  A 
Ind  Dev  p.r. 
Clal  Lease  0.1 
Clal  Lease  03 
Clal  Lease  op 
Clal  Lease  sc  I 


1450 

52 

+20 

+  1.4 

1870 

296 

+  35 

+  1.9 

1830  16 

no  trading 

+  20 

+  1.1 

no  trading 

1241 

97 

n.c. 

— 

1200 

410 

+  70 

+  6J2 

1220 

IS 

♦  95 

+8.4 

5200 

56 

+  50 

+  19 

5200 

1 

+  100 

+2.0 

5700 

4 

+200 

3.6 

3500 

2 

+  399 

+  12.9 

5085 

22 

—20 

-jl 

5110 

93 

+45 

+.9 

5030 

5 

n.c. 

— 

8782 

7 

-300 

— 3J 

3645 

16 

+85 

+2.4 

547 

252 

+  37 

+  7  3 

183 

1.567 

+  4 

*222 

679  635 

stitutions 

+  17 

*2.6 

682 

270 

+37 

+5.7 

IB2I 

9 

-150 

— 7.6 

■“"Oreo 
Oren  op  I 
A/omn  Invest. 
Azorim  r 

Azonm  op  C 
/Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  op  E 
Africa  1st.  0  1 
Africa  isr.  1.0 
Africa  op  2 
Arledun  0.1 
Arledan  03 
Arled.  op  A 
Ben  Vakar  I 
Ben  Yakar  op 
Baranuviu  I 
Baranovilz  5 
Baranovitz  op 
Dankner  I 
D-irad  0.1 
Durad  03 
Dar:id  op  I 
Darad  op  2 
HLB  0.1 
HLB  03  r 
Property  Bldg 
Bay  side  0.1 
Baysidc  03 
Bavside  op  B 

ILDL'r 

ILDCb 
ICP  r 


no  trading 
no  trading 


Insurance 


Aryeh  r 
Aryeh  op 
Aryeh  op  B 
Aryeh  sc  1 
..Ararat  0.1  r 
-■■Aftiral  0.5  r 
Rcinsur.  0.1  r 
Reinsur.  0.5  r 
Reinsur.  op  I 
Hadar  1.0 
Hadar  5.0 
Hadar  op  I 
Hossneh  r 
Hussneh  b 
Hossneh  op  3 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishmar 
Htunishmar 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia0.5  r 
Yardenia  op  I 
Mcnora  1 
Men  ora  5 
.  Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zur'r 
Zur  op  2 
I  Zion  Hold.  i.O 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


1450 

2J9 

+55 

+3.9 

1410 

2 

+40 

+2.9 

380 

347 

+  23 

+6.4 

14000 

1 

+  399 

+  2.9 

18000 

12 

+  199 

+  1.1 

1298 

33 

+  118 

+  10 

605 

140 

+40 

+7.1 

3  451 

15 

n.c.  — 

260 

37 

+  1! 

+4.4 

1402 

565 

n.c.  — 

49850 

1 

+700 

+  M 

945 

170 

-  n.c.  — 

1600 

n.c.  — 

.1558 

b.o.1 

*+74 

+53) 

865 

112 

n.c.  — 

3350 

3 

— 1  — 

2170 

23 

+  70 

+33 

1735 

50 

+64 

+3.8 

990 

16 

+20 

+2.1 

655 

169 

+20 

+  3J 

486 

18 

+  21 

+  4J 

2148 

253 

+40 

+  1.9 

Ispro  r 
tsralum 
Isras  b 
liras  op  I 
Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev.  op 
Lumir  I 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op  I 
M.T.M.  I 
M.T.M.  5 
M.T.M.  op  1 
Mchadrin  r 
Modul  Bcion 
Mishnael  5 
Mar-Lez  I 
Mur-Lez  op 
Meshulam  I 
Meshulam  5 
Mesh,  op  I 
Lifschhz  I 
Lirschiu  5 
Lifschiu  op 
Neot  Aviv 
Nichsei  Hadar 
Solel  Bon.  p.  A 
Pri  Or 
Pri  Or  op 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  05 
Rogovin  I 
Rugovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rassco  p.  r 
Rassco  r 
Rassco  op 
Shcnhar  5 


Industrials 


304 

265 

—6 

-1.9 

200 

174 

—11 

-5-2 

215 

308 

ax. 

— 

1470 

20 

n.c. 

— 

720 

108 

+  20 

+2.9 

1499 

1 

+  59 

+4.1 

2525 

12 

+  25 

+  1.0 

1420 

19 

n.c. 

— 

1840 

175 

+  25 

+  1.4 

800 

534 

+  18 

+2J 

2730 

40 

p.c. 

— 

2330 

_ 

-50 

—2.1 

544 

166 

+  22 

+4  2 

297 

236 

n.c. 

— 

Services  &  Utilities 


Galei  Zahar  I 
Golei  Zohar  6 
Galei  Z°-  op  I 
Data  Mikun 
Deiek  r 
Delck  b 
Hurel  I 
Hurd  5 
Httrel  up  2 


Agan  Chem. 
Agun  op  I 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
Buruch  up 
Union  01  r 
Urdu n  0.5  r 
Union  op 
Anns  I 
Allas  op 
Atlantic  I 
Atlantic  op  I 
I.P.  Building 
EJbii  3.0  r 
hi  bit  op 
Alumit  I 
A I  limit  5 
Alumit  up 
Alliance 
Alaska  Spoil  I 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Alaska  S.  op  I 
Elco  0.1 
Elco  0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  b 
Elco  pp  B 
Elco  a  1 


439 

147 

n.c. 

_ 

877 

10 

+42 

+5.0 

500 

182 

*25 

5.3 

571 

739 

+  18 

+  3.3 

3050 

5 

U.C. 

— 

1225 

140 

+  100 

+  8.9 

445 

167 

+  26 

+  6.2 

7320 

37 

n.c. 

— 

6J72 

23 

n.c. 

— 

4752 

3 

+  182 

+4.0 

409 

171 

+  23 
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Recital  —  HANA  CHINITZ 

Accompemied  by  Charles  Richard 


Tuesday,  February  22,  1983 

at  YMCA  Auditorium  at  8.30  pm. 

Works  by:  Brahms,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Ben-Haim,  Griff es, 

Giarmini,  Carpenter 


Tickets  available  at  Riaim  and  at  YMCA  on  evening  of  concert 


Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 


INTERNATIONAL  FORWARDING  CO.  OF  ISRAEL  ltd. 
88-90  Hahashmonaim  St,  Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-255261 


NOTICE 

We  announce -to  our  clients  who  import  goods  by  air 
consolidation  from  the  U.S.A.  that  our  contact  with 

Amerford  International  Corp.f  New  York 
has  ceased. 

Our  representative  company  in  the  U.S.  henceforth  is 


SATIN 


AIR  FREIGHT  INC. 

144-30  157th  St 
.-  Jamaica,  New  York  11434 

Tel.  (212)  276-8400;  Telex:  66203-60545 


Our  clients  are  kindly  requested  to  direct  all  import 
•  air  freight  shipments  to  the  Satin  Company. 

SHILUAH  —  WITH  YOU  ALL  THE  WAY! 
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HOUSE 


Z.OA.  BOUSE  DRAMA  CIRCLE 

Repeat  performance: 
Monday,  February  21.  at  8.30  p-m. 


Playraadingc:  3  one  act  comedies l 
WHEN  SHAKESPEARE'S  LADIES  MEET 
AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  NONE 
THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 

Tickets  IS100  at  Z.OA.  HOUSE,  i  Daniel  Frisch  Sl,  t.a. 

Z.OA.  HOUSE  DRAMA  CIRCLE'S  PUHIM  BALL  on  FEBRUARY  27,  8  pJD. 
Further  information  at  Z.0JL  House,  TeL  03-259341. 


PESSACH  83  THIS  YEAR  AGAIN  WE-RE  AT: 
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DHGON  HOTEL 


n?,MH£LOf4 

ISHHEL 


11*311  ^ 
]1  XT  TUT: 


Tel : 051*22148 

Kasher 

ONCE  MORE  Mr.EU  GERTLER  IS  LEADING  THE  SEDER 
Call  us  now  for  reservations  and  details  of  our  special  packages 
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UK  stoops  to  the  occasion 

REPORTS  or  the  Israel  government's  intention  to  appoint  the 
current  Israeli  ambassador  to  South  Africa.  Eliahu  Lankin,  as 
ambassador  to  London,  has  prompted  protest  in  the  British 
media  and  political  community. 

PLO  supporter  Lord  May  hew  has  termed  the  proposal 
“outrageous"  :  Sir  Evelyn  Barker,  the  last  British  military 
commander  in  Palestine  in  the  fateful  years  which  led  up  to 
Israels  independence,  has  termed  it  “nonsense";  a  more 
balanced  source,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  wrote  in  its  editorial  that 
the  appointment  would  be  “counterproductive"  to  Israel's 
public  relations  interests;  and  even  such  a  friend  of  Israel  as 
Winston  Churchill.  MP.  has  weighed  in  with  terms  such  as 
“indelicate  and  insensitive  in  the  extreme." 

The  cause  of  (he  “dust-up"  in  the  Telegraph's  w  ords,  is  the 
fact  that  Lankin  was  a  leading  member  of  Menachem  Begin's 
Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  underground  in  the  mid- 1 940s. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Irgun  was  a  self-declared  foe  of  the 
British  Mandatory  authorities,  it  is  also  no  secret  that  Lankin 
was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Irgun.  primarily  of  its 
operations  in  Jerusalem  at  one  lime,  and  of  its  celebrated  gun- 
running  ship,  the  Altalenu. 

This  newspaper  was  at  that  lime  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Irgun  and  of  ihe  irresponsible  manner  in  which  it  conduc¬ 
ted  itself  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fight  for  independence 
which  often  endangered  its  successful  outcome.  It  continued 
to  oppose  the  crude  chauvinism  of  Begin's  He  rut  party  which 
grew  out -of  the  Irgun. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irgun.  and  its  excesses, 
were  phenomena  that  reflected  the  despair  of  the  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple  during  the  period  of  the  Holocaust.  This  despair  was  at 
limes  turned  into  frenzy  due  to  the  callousness  and  even  en¬ 
mity  of  large  sections  of  the  British  political  leadership  during 
those  tragic  times. 

Britain  under  the  Attlee-Bevin  government  of  1945-48  was 
the  enemy  of  the  Jewish  People:  no  other  power  in  the  world 
did  as  much,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  defeat  of  the  Nazi  enemy, 
to  deny  haven  to  the  pitiful  Jewish  survivors  of  the  death 
camps.  And  even  after  independence,  the  British  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  as  declassified  documents  now  reveal,  did  its  best  to 
sabotage  any  Arab  moves  towards  peaceful  accommodation 
with  the  Jewish  State. 

But  that  was  all  30-40  years  ago.  If  anyone  is  entitled  to  har¬ 
bour  long  and  bitter  memories  of  that  period  it  is  the  Jewish 
People,  not  Britain,  whose  hour  of  shame  it  was. 

In  these  intervening  years,  it  was  Israel  that  sought  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean  and  foster  close  and  even  warm  relations  with 
Britain,  with  whom  it  shares  many  common  values  and  in¬ 
terests.  Bui  Britain,  cued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  blew  hot  and 
cold  in  this  relationship. 

In  the  years  after  World  War  II.  Britain  proceeded  to  divest 
itself  of  its  for-flung  colonies.  It  frequently  was  confronted  — 
and  justly  prodded  towards  more  rapid  decolonialization  —  by 
numerous  indigenous  guerilla  armies. 

When  those  fights  were  finished,  Britain  knew  how  to 
receive  graciously  such  former  “terrorist"  leaders  as  the  late 
President  Jomo  Kenyatta  of  Kenya  and  Archbishop  Mukurios 
of  Cyprus.  Israel  had  the  right  to  expect  similar  realism  and 
reconciliation  in  regard  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  now  to 
Eliahu  Lankin.  This  expectation  was  all  the  more  justified  in 
light  of  the  Tact  that  the  Irgun's  enmity  to  Britain  in  no  way 
matched  that  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  African  and  Asian 
Third  World  colonies. 

In  the  context  of  a  democratically  elected  Likud  govern¬ 
ment  and  given  his  own  record,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Eliahu  Lankin  would  make  a  very  good  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  But  the  Daily  Telegraph 
may  well  be  right:  thSre  is  no  point  in  going  ahead  with  an  ap¬ 
pointment  that  could  be  “counterproductive." 

Thai  the  appointment  could  be  construed  as  such  is  a  blot 
on  the  honour  of  Britain.  It  constitutes  a  sorry  reminder  of  the 
truth  that  animosity  to  Israel,  combined  with  more  than  a 
tinge  of  anti-Semitism,  continue  to  contend  in  Britain  with 
other  more  elevated  Feelings,  which  in  an  earlier  period 
brought  forth  the  Balfour  Declaration. 


SHARON  ON  PANELS 


(.Continued  from  Page  Onei 

When  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet 
'  session  opened  and  Begin  proposed 
giving  Sharon  membership  on  the 
.  two  committees.  Communications 
Minister  Mordechai  Zipori  asked 
Begin  to  put  ofT  the  vote  for  a  week 
and  said  he  too  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  the  Ministerial 
Security  Committee.  Zipori  out¬ 
lined  his  own  qualifications  for  a 
post  on  the  committee,  saying  he 
'  had  engaged  in  security  work  since 
.  the  mid-1940s,  (longer  than  Sharon) 
and  rising  to  the  rank  of  Tat-AluF  in 
the  IDF. 

Zipori  also  pointed  out  that  the 
original  composition  of  the 
Ministerial  Security  Committee  had 
been  worked  out  according  to 
political  lines,  within  the  wings  of 
the  factions  making  up  the  coali¬ 
tion. 

It  thus  left  out  such  experts  as 
Zipori,  whose  Herut  wing  was  over- 
represented,  and  put  in  such  laymen 
as  Health  Minister  Eiiezer  Shostak 
representing  the  La’am  wing  of  the 
Likud,  or  Aharon  Uzzan 
representing  the  Tami  faction. 

Zipori  pointed  out  that  Begin’s 
appointment  of  Sharon  would 
abolish  this  political  criterion  and 
introduce  a  different  criterion  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications  which 
he  felt  applied  to  himself  as  well. 


Begin  refused  to  postpone  the 
vote,  and  said  it  was  important  for 
the  cabinet  to  benefit  from  Sharon's 
expertise.  When  the  vote  was  held, 
Zipori  voted  against,  while  Deputy 
Premier  David  Levy  and  Industry' 
and  Trade  Minister  Gideon  Patt  ab¬ 
stained,  though  for  varying  reasons. 

The  Sharon  appointments  were 
seen  as  a  characteristically  astute 
move  on  Begin’s  part,  designed  to 
make  Sharon  feel  wanted,  while 
making  it  harder  for  him  to  meddle 
from  the  sidelines  in  the  spheres  he 
formerly  controlled. 

Begin  is  said.to  have  been  distres- 
sed  at  Sharon's  recurrent 
diplomatic  blunders  and  described 
them  as  a  function  of  the  man's 
poor  personal  relations,  as  well  as 
his  tendency  to  oversimplify  in 
spheres  which  he  did  not  unders¬ 
tand. 

Begin  is  said  to  have  felt  that 
Sharon  brought  confrontations 
upon  the  government,  with  the  U.S. 
and  with  the  Lebanese  authorities, 
according  to  a  close  source. 

Before  the  Kahan  report  came 
out.  Begin  made  it  plain  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  circle  that  the  past  few 
months  in  Lebanon  had  finally 
buried  any  illusions  anyone  might 
have  about  Sharon  succeeding 
Begin  once  he  stepped  down  as 
prime  minister. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  Dr*  Bo~* 
IN  WASHINGTON  13^ 


PRIME  MINISTER  Menachem 
Begin,  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  and  the  cabinet  must  decide 
soon  on  a  new  ambassador  to 
replace  Moshe  Arens  in 
Washington.  For  Israel's  relations 
with,  and  image  in,  the  United 
States,  the  decision  is  crucial  and 
must  be  made  with  great  care. 

During  conversations  since  Arens 
was  tapped  to  succeed  .Ariel  Sharon 
as  defence  minister.  Israeli  Embassy 
diplomats,  American  Jewish 
political  activists,  Reagan  .  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials,  members  of 
Congress  and  others  have  offered 
their  advice  on  what  the  Israeli 
government  should  be  looking  for  in 
a  new  envoy: 

FIRSTLY,  he  must  have  clout  with 
Begin  and  the  cabinet.  One  or 
Arens's  strong  points  was  the  widely 
held  perception  in  Washington  that 
he  was  an  Israeli  government  in¬ 
sider  —  that  when  he  spoke,  people 
in  Jerusalem  listened. 

His  immediate  predecessors, 
Simcha  Dinitz  and  Ephraim  Evron, 
had  many  excellent  atributes,  but 
one  of  their  recognized  weaknesses 
w*as  the  notion  that  Begin  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  real¬ 
ly  trust  their  views.  This  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  both  Dinitz  and 
Evron  had  earlier  served  Labour 
governments;  Dinitz  was  a  close 
aide  to  former  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir,  and  Evron  to  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

Arens,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  and  a 
heavyweight  in  the  Likud  inner  cir¬ 
cle,  did  not  have  to  worry  about  that 
excess  baggage.  That  was  also  the 
case  when  Yitzhak  Rabin  served  as 
the  Labour  government's  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Washington.  Arens’s  suc¬ 
cessor  should  have  a  direct  and 
credible  line  to  Begin. 

SECONDLY,  he  must  be  a  skilled 
diplomat.  As  Israel's  point  man  in 
the  U.S.,  the  ambassador  must 
promote  Israel's  interests,  first  and 
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foremost  among  the  senior  echelon 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  That 
includes  the  president,  the  vice- 
president,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
secretary’  of  defence  and  their  aides. 

He  must  also  know  when  to  turn 
to  other  sources  of  support  for 
Israel  ,in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
the  making  of  U.S.  policy  — 
specifically,  the  Congress,  the 
media,  the  Jewish  community, 
organized  labour,  academics  and 
others. 

He  must  be  polished  in  this  dif¬ 
ficult  task,  always  recognizing  that 
support  Tor  Israel  has  been  bipar¬ 
tisan,  that  Israel  has  both  friends 
and  enemies  in  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties,  and  that  the 
same  holds  true  across  the  political 
ideological  spectrum.  There  are 
both  conservatives  and  liberals  who 
support  and  oppose  IsraeL 

The  ambassador  must  know  when 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut  on  conten¬ 
tious  domestic  American  issues 
and  when  to  speak  out.  He  must 
always  be  on  guard. 

THIRDLY,  he  must  be  an  ace  in-  * 
vestigative  mid  diplomatic  reporter. 
The  ambassador  and  his  staff  are 
the  front  line  of  Israel’s  eyes  and 
ears  in  the  U.S.  His  cables  and 
reports  to  Jerusalem  must  explain 
cogently  and  precisely  the  current 
thinking  in  Washington  and  around 
the  country  on  issues  of  specific 
concern  to  Israel.  That  means  spot¬ 
ting  negative  trends  in  U.S.  policy 
early  —  before  they  are  set  in  con¬ 
crete. 

It  is  in  this  area,  by  the  way,  that 
Arens's  one  glaring  failure  occur¬ 
red.  Like  so  many  others  in 
Washington,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  timing  of  Reagan's  September  I 
Middle  East  peace  initiative.  To  the 
embarrassment  of  Arens,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  aides  had  successfully 
managed  to  keep  the  secret. 

FOURTHLY,  he  must  be  a 
crackeijack  speaker  who  is  not 
afraid  to  appear  on  television.  In¬ 
fact,  his  ego  should  be  large  enough 


BEREAVED  PARENTS 


To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  — ■  Eight  months  have  passed 
since  our  son,  Yaron,  was  killed  on 
the  Beaufort.  We  have  recently 
returned  to  Ariel  Sharon  his  letter 
of  July  1982.  Except  for  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Yaron’s  character,  his  other 
statements  were  far  from  accurate. 

We  have  no  intention  of  Jetting 
Sharon  participate  in  our  mourning. 
How  can  we  accept  condolences 
from  the  initiator  of  the  war  in 
which  our  son  was  killed? 

Sharon  boasted  that  the  Beaufort 
was  taken  with  no  casualties,  thus 
causing  us  untold  hurt  and  suffering 
and  this  after  the  men  in  Yaron’s 
unit  reported  that  six  of  their  com¬ 
rades  were  killed  in  a  useless  and 
unjustified  war  on  foreign  soil  which 
was  initiated  primarily  by  Sharon. 

Yaron  did  not  give  his  life  for  his 
country,  rather  Sharon  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  turned  Israel  into  an 
altar  on  which  we  sacrifice  our 
young  men. 


Yaron  was  slaughtered  in  a  war 
which  has  brought  peace  neither  to 
the  Galilee ,  nor  to  Israel,  nor  to 
Lebanon  —  and  this  after  240  days 
of  a  war  drenched  in  blood  which 
has  brought  untold  suffering  to  our 
soldiers,  to  their  families  and  to  the 
civilian  population  in  general. 
Sharon  declares  that  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  are  dear.  What  then  are  our 
young  men  doing  in  Beirut  and  the 
Shouf  Mountains?  Why  must  they 
be  wounded  and  die  on  the  roads  of 
Lebanon  and  while  accompanying 
the  citizens  of  Lebanon  in  their  dai¬ 
ly  business? 

A  homeland  was  never  meant  to 
become  a  sacrificial  altar  on  which 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  are 
sacrificed.  But  Sharon  succeeded  in 
turning  it  into  one.  The  lives  of 
Yaron  and  almost  500  other  young 
men  were  sacrificed.  - 

RAMA  AI^D  YEHOSHUA  ZAMIR 
Kibbutz  Ein  Dor. 


VICTIMS  OF  TERRORISM 


To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Side  by  side  in  The  Post  of 
February  14  are  two  condolence 
notes  plpced  by  the  Government  of 
Israel:  one  refers  to  Emil  Grunzweig 
and  the  other  to  Esther  Obana. 
They  appear  identical  in  all 
respects,  but  their  phraseology  dif¬ 
fers  slightly.  Esther  Ohana,  killed  by 
a  rock  thrown  at  the  Dahariya 
refugee  camp,  “fell  by  the  hands  of 
terrorist  evildoers,”  while  Emil 
Grunzweig’s  murder  at  a  Peace 
Now  demonstration  was  simply  “at 
the  hands  of  evildoers.” 

By  which  criteria  did  the  respon¬ 
sible  government  official  delete  the 
word  “terrorist”  from  his  formula? 
Since  violent  death  was  the  case  in 
both'  instances,  one  is  led  to 
presume  that  terrorist  evildoers  kill 
with  rocks  and  plain  old  evildoers 
employ  IDF  grenades. 

Besides  providing  an  inelegant 
but  eloquent  statement  of  official 
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perceptions,  that  absent  adjective 
both  insults  the  bereaved  and 
proposes  that  the  presumed 
national  identities  of  the 
perpetrators  is  a  sufficient  condition 
for  defining  terrorism. 

Emil  Grunzweig,  quite  simply,  is 
a  victim  of  terrorism. 

JOE  LOCKARD 

Jerusalem. 


PEN  FRIENDS 

MONA  MELIN  (18),  of 
Regementsgat  52  A.  21748  Malmo, 
Sweden,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  young  Israelis.  She  is  interested 
in  music,  clothes  and  animals. 

MARIE  A.R.  MORRIS  of  16 
.  A u trim  Cres.,  Kingston  3,  Jamaica, 
would  like  to  correspond  with 
Israelis  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
22.  She  plays  the  piano  and  collects 
stamps. 


so  that  he  actually  loves- to  go 
before  the  cameras  at  every  possible 
oppoHunity.  In  the  electronic  age, 
this  is  the  major  arena  where  the 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
220  million  Americans  is  fought  vir¬ 
tually  every  day. 

He  is  Israel’s  man  in  the  U.S.  and, 
as  Israel’s  chief  spokesman,  the  am¬ 
bassador  is  always  in  demand  on  the 
lecture  circuit.  He  must  love  to 
orate. 

The  envoy  also  is  sought  out  by 
the  television  networks,  especially 
during  crises.  That  means  that  his 
English  must  be  perfect,  and  not 
heavily  accented.  (Arens,  who  grew 
up  in  America,  had  no  accent.  But 
perhaps  even  better  than  that  is  a 
British  accent,  which  Americans 
simply  love  to  hear.  Abba  Eban,  in 
his  time,  did  wonders  for  Israel.) 

He  must  have  full  command  of  all 
the  nuances  of  the  language.  He  j 
must  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Arab-Israeli .  conflict,  always 
eager  to  debate  with  his  critics. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  Arens  excel¬ 
led  —  as  did  Sim cha  Dinitz.  They 
were  crisp  and  effective  in  arguing 
Israel's  case.  Sending  someone  to 
Washington  who  is  afraid  of  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  can  prove  disastrous 
for  Israel. 

FIFTHLY,  he  must  be  likeable.  The 
fact  is  that  personalities,  not  just  is¬ 
sues,  shape  policies.  He  must  know 
how  to  deal  with  Americans.  If  an 
Israeli  ambassador  is  gruff  or 
bitter  all  the  lime,  no  one  will  want 
to  talk  with  him,  spend  time  with 
him  —  certainly  not  socialize  with 
him.  He  has  to  know  how  to  laugh 
and  be  “one  of  the  boys,*'  especially 
in  establishing  personal 
relationships  with  key  administra¬ 
tion  figures,  senators,  columnists 
and  other  influential  Americans. 
That  means  knowing  how  to 
operate  in  small,  private  meetings; 
how  to  make  private  backroom 
deals.  Ephraim  Evron,  a  career 
diplomat,  was  very  strong  in  this 
area. 


POOR  JOB  AT 
EL  AL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Port 

Sir,  —  The  authorities  who 
decided  the  fate  of  El  A]  have 
throughly  bungled  their  job. 

Having  secured,  through 
blackmail  and  coercion,  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  ground  staff  to  the  stiff 
conditions  laid  down  by  them,  they 
are  sitting  back,  patting  themselves 
on  the  back  for  a  job  well  done  and 
waiting  for  the  airline  to  start  show¬ 
ing  profits  and  come  back  into  the 
black  again. 

Little  do  they  know  that  a  bird 
with  its  wings  clipped  cannot  fly. 
The  government  has  authorised 
charters  to  fly  the  routes  once 
covered  by  El  Al;  it  has  granted  its 
patronage  to  Maof  Airlines,  to 
CAL,  to  Arkia,*  taking  away  huge 
slices  from  El  Al’s  income. 

Even  a  healthy  airline  would  find 
it  impossible  to  show  profits  when 
burdened  with  such  millstones. 

DAVID  M.  BENJAMIN 
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FINALLY,- he  must  be  a  good  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Hie  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Washington  is  a  big  operation, 
employing  scores  of  people.  The 
ambassador,  moreover,  is  also 
responsible  for  eight  other  con¬ 
sulates  around  the  country.  The 
bureaucracy  is  large  and  can  be  un¬ 
ruly  if  not  controlled  from  the  start. 

He  has  to  know  how  best  to  use 
his  staff,  how  to  delegate  respon¬ 
sibility  and  how  to  get  the  job  done 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

In  short,  the  task  is  quite  difficult 
He  needs  the  oratory  skills  and 
diplomatic  experience  of  an  Abba 
Eban;  the  backroom  political 
acumen  of  an.  Ephraim  Evron;  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  Americans 
of  a  Simcha  Dinitz,  the  credibility  in 
Jerusalem  of  a- Moshe  Arens  or  & 
Yitzhak  Rabin.  .  . 

Finding  someone  who  meets  all 
those  requirements  will  not  be  easy. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  impossible,  since 
snch  a  super  ambassador  does  not 
yet  exist.-  •  - 

But  the.  emerging  consensus 
anong  many  pro-Israel  supporters  is 
Washington  who  have  but  an  op¬ 


portunity  of  sizing  up  all  the  various 
names  currently  being  mentioned.in 
Jerusalem  is  that  the  best  choice  un-  - 
der  current  circumstances  is  David  \ 
Kimche,  the  highly-respected 
director-general  of  the  Foreign; 
Ministry. 

Kimche  certainly  does  not  meet  :, 
all  the  requirements.  For  one  thiia&  - 
he  is  sot  a  card-carrying  Heniwtfc* 
—  as  is  Arens.  Kimche  spent  most', 
of  his  professional  career  in  the; 
Mossad  before  joining  the  Foreign  i. 
Ministry.  He,  therefore,  will  not  bid¬ 
ing  with  him  much  party  dout  V 

But  he  is  still  known  to  have  dtm 
highest  confidence  of  Begin,  Shamir- 
and  the  other  coalition  ministers.  A  ! 
first-rate  diplomat,  he  is  smaf^ 
polishcd  and  a  good  speaker  (with*  * 
British  accent,  no  less,  since '-he 
made  aliya  from  England.) 

Who  would  replace  Kimche  as 
director-general  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry?  The  most  logical  choice, 
of  course,  is  Hanan  Bar-On,  his  cax-Y 
rent  deputy  and  another 
“diplomat’s  diplomat." 

The.  uniter  is  The  Jerusalem  Abaft 
Washington  correspondent. 


THE  CARMEL  INSTITUTE 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Under  the  heading,  “Fth 
cleared  of  charges"  (December  I4fc 
the  Rev.  Per  Faye-H&nsen, 
secretary-general  of  the  Carmel  In¬ 
stitute  (the  Scandinavian  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  and  Seamen’s  Church  in 
Israel),  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
PLO  was  behind  accusations  level¬ 
led  against  him.  This  is  entirely  in¬ 
correct. 

Over  a  year  ago,  there  was  a 
break  between  the  Rev.  Faye- 
H an  sen  and  the  Carmel  Institute's 
board.  The  immediate  reason  for 
this  break  was  the  way  he  and  his 
family  treated  the  young  people  In 
the  service  of  the  Carmel  Institute, 

In  addition,  many  questions  had 
been  raised  as  to  Rev.  Faye- 
Hansen’s  economic  transactions  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute.  A  committee 
of  friends  of  the  Institute  wrote  him 
a  letter,  asking  him  some  crucial 
questions  on  the  subject.  Instead  of 
sending  us  a  conciliatory  reply,  lie 
sent  us  ah  angry  and  negative  one, 


and  answered  none  of  our  qoes- . 
tions.  *ip3- 

The  committee  wrote  again;  If*'! 
forming  him  that,  if  he  did  not  repte* 
by  a  certain  date,  he  would  forfeit , 
its  confidence  as  to  his  rnaaag^eoU 
of  the  Institute  and  it  would  havfe  tol 
conclude  that  he  was  using  the- 
Carmel  Institute  as  camouflage  for  i 
his  private  business.  His  answer  was  l 
even  more  angry  than  the  first  ape' 
and  contained  no  replies  to  our  : 
questions. 

We  would  adid  that  the; 
Norwegian  tax  authorities  are  nowi 
investigating  the  accounts  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Carmel  Institute. 

Finally,  bis  accusation  that  we. 
his  former  friends  and  col¬ 
laborators,  are  in  reality  supporters . 
of  the  PLO  is  ridiculous.  HeweH. 
knows  that  we  are  all  100  per  cent  . . 
anti-PLO  and  pro-IsraeL  - . 

LEIF  A.  NILSSEN 
JOHAN  H.  JORDGENSEN 
Jerusalem  (Kristiansand,  Norway). 
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